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AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Volume contains a seleclion from the orations 
and speeches delivered by the Author, oa various pub- 
lic occasions, within the last sixteen years. Although 
most of them refer to the subject of Education, in some 
one of its numerous aspects, it cannot be expected of 
the collection to form a systematic whole, exhibiting 
the unity of a single treatise. As several of them were 
delivered on occasions of precisely the same character, 
there is a repetition of some of the ideas and illustra- 
tiona, scarcely to be avoided, under the circumstances 
of the case. 

The reader is requested to advert to the date of the 
ori^nal delivery of the different orations and speeches, 
which compose the Volume. They contain some ref- 
erences, which could not conveniently be aJtered, to 
things as they existed at the time, and which have 
since undergone change. The cases are such, howev- 
er, it is believed, that no erroneous impression will be 
produced on the mind, by leaving the text as it origi- 
nally stood. It will even sometimes be found, that the 
original statement affords the means of an instructive 
comparison with the present state of things, in matters 
pertaining to the progress of the country. 

Of the addresses contained in this Volume, those 
delivered before 1936 are found in the general collec- 
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tion of the Author's orations, published in that year. 
Those of subsequent date have never before been col- 
lected. The speech made at the School Convention, 
at Taunton, has never appeared in a separate form ; 
and the remarks at the School Convention, at Tisbury, 
are now for the first time published. 

The addresses, which have before appeared, have 
been subjected to a careful revision, for this edition, 
especially with a view to their adaptation for youthful 
readers. Several of the marginal references and other 
explanations have been made for their information, by 
the intelligent and accurate Supervisor of the publica- 
tion, Mr. Joseph W. Ingraham, to whom the Author 
feels himself under great obligations, for the care with 
which the Volimie has been carried through the press. 
The Glossary, an important addition to the Work, will, 
it is believed, be found to contain a more than usual 
amount of valuable information. 

The Volume is now respectfully dedicated to the 
rising generation of the country, with ardent wishes for 
their improvement, virtue, and happiness. 
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THE CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE TO LIT- 
ERARY IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICA * 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen, — In diBcharging 
the honorable trust, which you have assigned to me, on 
this occasion, I am anxious, that the hour, which we 
'pass together, should be exclusively occupied with those 
reflections, which belong to us, as scholars. Our asso- 
ciation in this fraternity is academical ; we entered it, 
before our Alma Mater dismissed us from her venerable 
roof; and we have now come tc^ether, in the holydays, 
from every variety of pursuit, and every part of die 
Country, to meet on common ground, as the brethren of 
one literary household. The duties and cares of life, 
like the Grecian states, in times of war, have proclaim- 
ed to us a short armistice, that we may come up, in 
peace, to our Olympia. 

On this occasion, it has seemed proper to me, that 
we should turn our thoughts, not merely to some topic 
of literary interest, but to one which concerns us, as 
American scholars. I have accordingly selected, as the 
subject of our inquiry, the circumstances PEcni,iAiu.y 

) TO PROMOTE THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVE- 
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the discuBsioD of this subject, that curiosity, which every 
scholar naturally feels, in tracing and comparing the 
character of the higher civilization of different countries, 
is dignified and rendered practical, by the important 
connexion of the inquiry, with the condition and pros- 
pects of his Native Land. 

I am aware that auch inquiries are apt to degenerate 
into fanciful speculations, and doubtful refinements. 
Why Asia has, almnsr without exception, been the abode 
of some form of despotism, and Europe more propitious 
to liberty ; — why the civilization of the Egyptians was of 
a character so melancholy and perishable ; that of the 
Greeks so elegant, versatile, and life-giving; that of the 
Romans so stern and tardy, till they became the imita- 
tors of a people, whom tJiey conquered and despised, 
but never eqiralled ; — why tribes of barbarians, from the 
North and East, not supposed to difier.essentiaDy, from 
each other, at the time of their settlement in Europe, 
should have laid the foundation of national characters so 
dissimilar, as those of the Spaniards, French, Germans, 
and English ; — are questions, to which such answers, 
only, can be given, as will be just and safe, in propor- 
tion as they are general and comprehensive. It is difS- 
cultj even in the case of the individual man, to point 
out precisely the causes, under the operation of which, 
members of the same community, and even of the same 
family, grow up, with characters the most diverse. It 
must, of course, be much more difficult to perfonn the 
same analysis on a subject so vast as a nation, composed 
of communities and individuals, greatly diflering from 
each other, all subjected to innumerable external influ- 
ences, and working out the final result, not less by mu- 
tual counteraction, than cooperation. 

But as, in the formation of individual character, there 
are causes of undisputed and powerful operation, so, in 
national character, there are causes, equally undisputed^ 
of growth and excellence, on the one hand, and of de- 
generacy and ruin, on the other. It belong to the phi- 
losophy of history, to investigate these causes ; and, if 
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possible, to point out tlie circmiiatances, which, as fur- 
nishing the motives, and giving the direction, to intel- 
lectual effort in different nations, have had a chief 
agency in making them what they were, or are. Where 
it is done judiciously, it is in the highest degree curi- 
ous, thus to trace physical or pohtical fects into moral 
and intellectual consequences, and great historical re- 
sults ; and to show, how clim&te, geographical position, 
local topography, institutions, single events, and the 
influence of the characters of individuals, have fixed the 
pursuits and decided the destiny of nations. 

In pursuing such inquiries, we may be led to the con- 
clusion, that the physical effect of a tropical climate 
enervates a people, and fits them to become the sub- 
jects of despotism ; though it may render them, also, 
formidable instruments of desolating but transitory con- 
quest, under the lead of able and daring chiefs. We 
may find that a broad river, or a lofty chain of moun- 
tains, by stopping the march of war or of emigratiotir 
becomes the boundary, not merely of governments, but 
of languages and hterature, of institutions and charac- 
ter. We may sometimes think we can trace estraor- 
dinary skill, in the liberal arts, to the existence of a 
quarry of fine marble. We may see popular eloquence 
springing out of popular institutions, and, in its turn, 
greatly instrumental in affecting the fortunes of free 
states. We may behold the spirit of a lawgiver or re- 
former perpetuated by codes and institutions, for ages. 
We may trace the career of colonial settlements, insu- 
lar states, tribes fortified within Alpine battlements, or 
scattered over a smiling region of olive gardens and 
vineyards : — and deduce the political and historical ef- 
fects of these physical causes. 

These topics of rational curiosity and liberal specula- 
tion, as I have already intimated, acquire practical im- 
pOTtance, when the land in which we live is the subject 
of investigation. When we turn the inquiry to our own 
Country ; when we survey its natural features, seardi 
its history, and examine its inatitutions, to see, wlw* 
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the circuraBtances which are to excite and guide the 
popular mind ; it thfin becomes an inquiry of the highest 
interest, and worthy the attention of every patriotic 
scholar. We then dwell, not on a distajit, uncertain, 
perhaps fabulous, past, but on an impending future, 
teeming with life, and action, and public fortune; a 
future, toward which we are daily and rapidly swept 
forward) and with which we stand in the dearest con- 
nexion, that can bind the generations of men t<^ther; 
a future, which our own cliaracters, actions, and prin- 
ciples, may influence, for good or evil, for lasting glory 
or shame. We then strive, as far as our poor philoso- 
phy can do it, to read the Country's reverend auspices j 
to cast its great horoscope in the national sky, where 
some stars are waning, and some have set. We en- 
deavor to ascertain, whether the soil, which we love, as 
that where our fathers are laid, and we shall presently 
be laid witli them, is hkely to be trod, in tunes to come, 
by an enlightened, virtuous, and free, people. 

I. The first circumstance, of which I shall speak, i 
influencing the progress of improvement, and furnish- 
ing the motives to intellectual effort among ua, is the 
new form of poUtical society, established in the United 
Stales. It is not my purpose to detain you with so trite 
a topic, as the praises of free f)olitical institutions ; but 
to ask your attention to the natural operation of a rep- 
resentative republican system, on the character of a 
people. I call this, a new form of pohtical society. 
The ancient Grecian repubhcs, indeed, were free 
enough, within the walls of the single cities, of which 
many of them were wholly or chiefly composed ; while, 
toward the confederate or tributary states, the govetn- 
ment too often assumed tlie form of a despotism, more 
capricious, and not less arbitrary, tlian that of a single ^- 
rant. Rome was never the abode of genuine, well-regular 
ted hberty. The remark just made of the Grecian repiil 
lies extends to the Roman, for the greater portioo c 
its history ; while, witliin the walls of the city, the a 
of the Commonwealth fluctuated between U 
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an oppressive aristocracy and a factious populace. The 
nidimenta of a representative legislature are to be found, 
in the estaies of some of the governments of continen- 
tal Europe, and far more distinctly and effectually de- 
veloped in the British Parliament ; but a uniform and 
complete representative system, organized by a written 
constitudon of government, is original in this Country, 
Here, for the first time, the whole directfdn and influ- 
ence of affairs, and all the great organic functions of 
the body politic, are subjected, directly or indirectly, — 
the executive and legislative functions, directly, — to free 
popular choice. Whatsoever quickening influence re- 
sides in pubUc honors and trusts, and in the cheerful 
consciousness of the individual possession of the moat 
momentous poUtical rights, is here eserted, directly, on 
the largest mass of men, with the smallest possible de- 
ductions. As a despotism, like that of Turkey or Per- 
sia, is, by all admission, the form of government least 
favorable to the intellectual prc^ess of a people, it 
would seem equally certain, that the further you recede 
from such a despotisiu, in lite establisluiieut of a system 
of popular and constitutional Hberty, the greater the 
assurance that the universal mind of the country will 
be powerfully and genially excited. 

But it is objected, that, under an elective government, 
of very limited powers, like those of the United States, 
we lose that powerful spring of action, which exists in 
the patronage of strong hereditary governments, and 
must proceed from the Crown. I believe it is a preva- 
lent opinion, abroad, among those who entertain the 
most friendly sentiments toward the American institu- 
tions, that we must consent to dispense with something 
of the favorable influence of princely and royal patron- 
age on letters and the arts, and find our consolation in 
the political benefits of a republican government. It 
may be doubted, however, whether this view be not en- 
tirely fallacious. It is by no means to be inferred firom 
the fact, that brilliant geniuses have adorned the c»iirt8 
of monarchs, that such geniuses would not I 
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under any other form of government. The patronage 
that rewards does not necessarily create. 

It is more important, however, to be observed, that the 
evils of centrahzation are as evident, in reference to the 
encouragement of the general mind of the people, as tliey 
are in regard to a contented acquiesence in political 
administration. Whatever is gained, for those who 
enjoy it, by concentrating a powerful patronage in the 
capital, and in the central administration, is lost, in the 
neglect and discouragement of the distant portions of the 
state, and its subordinato institutions. It must be re- 
collected, that our representative system extends far be- 
yond the election of the high officers of the National 
and State governments. It pervades our local and n 
nicipal organizations, and probably exercises, in them, 
the most efficient and salutary part of its influence. 
In the healthful action of this representative system, 
whatever virtue there is in patronage is made lo per- 
vade the repubhc, like the air ; to reach the furthest, 
and descend to the lowest. It is made not only to co- 
operate with the successful, and decorate the prosper- 
ous, but to cheer the remote, " to remember the forgot- 
ten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the foraaken." 
Hitherto, the faculties of men have had but one weary 
pilgrimage to perform, — to travel up to Court. By an 
improvement on the Jewish polity, which enjoined a 
visit, thrice a year, to the Holy City, the theory of pat- 
ronage, in question, requires a constant residence at the 
favored spot. PronincUd has become another term for 
inferior and rude ; and unpolile, which once meant 
only rural, has been made to signify sometliing little 
better than barbarous. As it is, in the nature of things, 
a small part, only, of the population of a large state, 
which can thus bring itself, or by happy chance can 
fell, into the sphere of metropolitan favor, it follows, 
that the mass of the people are cut off from the oper- 
ation of those motives to exertion, which flow from the 
bope or the possession of patronage. 

The auspicious influence of patronage is not, on any 
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system of distribution, to be sought, in its direct appli- 
cation to the support of men of genius and learning- 
Its best operation is in the cheerful effect of kindly 
notice and intelhgent audience. Talent indeed desires 
to earn a support, but not to receive a dole. It is 
rightfully urged, as the great advantage of our system, 
that the encouragements of society extend as widely 
as its burdens, and search out, and bring forward, what- 
soever of ability and zeal for improvement are contain- 
ed in any part of the land. I am persuaded, that, 1 
mainly in this equable diffusion of rights and privileges, | 
lies tJie secret of the astonishing developement of intel-j 
lectual energy, in this Country. Capacity and opportu- 
nity, the twin sisters, who can scarce subsist but with 
each other, are brought together. These little local! 
republics are schools of character; nurseries of mind. 
The people, who are to choose, and from whose numJ 
ber are to be chosen, by their neighbors, all those, who, | 
either in higher or lower stations, are intrusted with the t 
management of affairs, feel the strongest impulse to I 
mental activity. They read, and think, and form judge- 
ments on important subjects. In an especial manner, ; 
they are moved to make provision for education. / 
With all its deficiencies, our system of public schools, 
— founded, in the infancy of the Country, by the colo- 
nial legislature, and transmitted to our own days, — is ' 
superior to any system of public instruction, (with pos- I 
ribly a single exception,) which has ever l>een establish- 
ed by the most enlighteried states of the Old World. 
Hasty prejudices, against representative republics, have 
been drawn from the disorders of the ill-organized de- 
mocracies of the ancient world. Terrific examples of 
license and anarchy, in Greece and Rome, are quoted, 
to prove, that man requires to be protected from him- 
self, forgetting the profound wisdom wrapped up in 
the familiar inquiry, Quis custodiet ipsoa cuatodes 1* 
But to reason fror™ ~Tce, to our consti- 
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tutions of government, is to be deceived by ecliooiboy 
atiaJogies. From the first settlement of New Knglaiid, 
one of the most prominent traits of the cliaracter of our 
population has been, to provide and to diffuse the 
means of education. The village schoolhouse and the 
village church are the monuments of our republican- 
ism ; to read, to write, and to discuss grave affairs, in 
their primary assemblies, axe the hccntious practices of 
our democracy. 

But, in this acknowledged result of our system of gov- 
ernment, another objection is taken to its influence, aa 
far as literary progress is concerned. It is urged, that, 
though it may be the effect of our institutions, to excite 
the mind of the people, they excite it too much in a 
political direction ; that the division and subdivision of 
the Country into states and districts, and the equal dif- 
fusion of political privileges and powers among the whole 
population, and the cxinstant recurrence of elections, 
however favorable to civil liberty, are unfriendly to 
learning ; that they kindle only* a political ambition ; 
and particularly, that they seduce the aspiring youth, 
from the patient and laborious vigils of the student, to 
plunge prematurely into the conflicts of the forum. 

I am inclined to think, that, as far as the supposed 
facts exist, they are the necessary result of the pres- 
ent stage of our national prc^esa, and not an injurious 
effect of representative government. Our system is 
certainly an economical one, botJi as to the number of 
persons employed, and the compensation of public ser- 
vice. It cannot, therefore, draw more individuals from 
other pursuits into public life, than would be employed 
under any other form or system of government ; nor 
hold out stronger inducements, or brighter rewards. It 
is obvious, that the administration of the government 
of a country, whether it be liberal, or absolute, or mix- 
ed, is the first thing to be provided for. Some persona 
must be employed in making and administering the 
^L laws, before any other human interest can be attended ^M 
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COnventiDn, to orgajoize a compact of government, be- 
fore ihey left the Mayflower, This was natural, wise. 
Had they, while yet on ship-board, talked of founding 
learned societies, or engaged in the discuBsion of philo- 
Bophical problems, it would have been insipid pedantry. 
As the organization and administration of the govern- 
ment are, in the order of time, the first of mere human 
concerns, tiiey must ever retain a paramount import- 
ance. Every thing else must come in by opportunity ; , 
this, of rwceaaity, must be provided for : otherwise, life i 
is not safe, property is not secure, and there is no per- 
manence in the social institutions. The first efforts, 
therefore, of men, in building up a new state, are, of 
necessity, political- But where else in the world, did | 
the foundation of the college ever follow, so closely, on j 
that of the repubhc, as in Massachusetts ? In the early 
stages of society, when there is a scanty population, its 
entire force is required for administration and defence. 
We are receding from this stage, but have not yet 
reached that, in which a crowded population produces 
GL la^e amount of cultivated talent, not needed for the 
service of the state. 

As far, then, as the talent and activity of the Coun- 
try are at present called forth, in a political direction, it 
is fairly to be ascribed, not to any supposed incompati- 
bility of popular institutions with the cultivation of let- 
ters, but to the precise point, in its social progress, 
which the Country has reached. A change of govern- 
ment would produce no change, in this respect. Can 
any man suppose, other things remaining the same, 
tiiat the introduction of an hereditary sovereign, an or- 
der of nobility, a national church, a standing army, and 
a military police, would tend to a more general and 
more fruitful developement of mental energy, or great- 
er leisure, on the part of educated men, to engage in 
literary pursuits! It is obviously as impossible, that 

Tsu^k Af&rtikmilf Se produced, as that the suppos- 

I be put in action, in this 

I supposition, if such a 
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change were made, the leading class of the commumty, 
t)ie nobles, would be polilicians, by birth ; as much t^ 
ent would be required lo udininister tlie state ; as much 
physical activity, to defend it. If there were a class, as 
there probably would be, in the horizontal division of 
society, which exists under such governments, not tak- 
ing an interest in politics, it would be that, which, un- 
der the nEUDC of the peasantry, supplies, in most other 
countries, the place of, perhaps, the most substantial, 
UDcoiTUpted, and intelligent, population on earth, — ^the 
American Yeomanry. We are not left to theory, on 
this point. There are portions of the American Con- 
tinent, earlier settled than the United States, gov- 
erned, from the first, by absolute power, and posses- 
sing all the advantages, which can flow from what is 
called a strong government, it may be safely left to 
the impartiat judgement of mankind, to compare the 
prt^ess, either of general intelligence, or of higher lit- 
erature, in those portions of tiie Continent, and in the 
United States. 

Again, it cannot be thought a matter of little mo- 
ment, that, under a free government, the cultivation of 
letters always has been, and unquestionably always will 
be, deemed as honorable a pursuit, as any, to which the 
attention can be devoted. Under other forms of gov- 
ernment, a different standard of respectabiUty exists, 
Hereditary rank, of necessity, takes precedence ; and all 
the institutions of society are made to regard the acci- 
dents of birth as more unportant than personal merit. 
The choicest spirits of Europe, for ten generations, 
Iiave been trained up to the feeling, that government 
and war are the only callings, worthy of noble blood. 
In those foreign countries, where the political institutions 
have been most improved, and the iron yoke of feudalism 
most effectually broken, that is, in other words, where 
the people have been restored to their rights, we be- 
hold, as the invariable consequence, a proportionate ii 
lellectual progress. What could be more preposterous, 
than to attribute this progress to the remnants of the 
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feudal system, which still remain, rather than to the 
free principles and popular institutions which have suc- 
ceeded it ; and to deny to such institutions, in their per- 
fect organization, in this Country, a tendency to produce 
the same happy effects, which their partial introduction 
has every where else produced ? 

It cannot but be, that the permanent operation of a 
free system of constitutional and representative govern- 
ment, should be favorable to tlie culture of mind, be- 
cause it is itself in conformity with that law of Nature, 
by which mind is distributed. The mental energy of a 
people, which you propose to call out, the intellectual 
capacity, which is to be cultivated and improved, has 
been equally diffused, throughout the land, by a sterner 
leveller, than ever niarched in the van of a revolution, 
— the impartial providence of God, He has planted 
the germs of intellect, alike in the city and the coun- 
try ; by the beaten way-side, and in the secluded val- 
ley, and solitary hamlet. Sterling native character, 
strength and quickness of mind, the capacity for bril- 
liant attainment, are not among the distinctions, which 
Nature has given, exclusively, to the higher circles of 
life. Too often, in quiet times, they perish, in the ob- 
scurity, to which a false organization of society con- 
signs them. And the reason why, in dangerous, con- 
vulsed, and trying, times, there generally happens an 
extraordinary developement of talent, unquestionably 
is, that, in such times, whatever be the nominal form 
of the government, necessity, for the moment, pro- 
claims the Republic. 

What happens in a crisis of national fortune, under 
all governments, is, in this respect, the steady and 
natural operation of our political institutions. Their 
foundation, at last, is in dear Nature. They do 
not consign the greater part of liie social system to 
torpidity and mortification. They send out a vital 
nerve, to every member of the commimitr. however 
remote, by which it is bro tion 

and strong sympathy w le 
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Dation. They encourage Nature to perfect Iier work, 
on the broadest scale. By providing systems of uni- 
versal and cheap education, they multiply, indefinitely, 
the numbers of those to whom the path is opened, for 
further prioress ; and thus bring up remote, shrinking, 
unpatronized talent, into the cheerful field of compe- 
tition. The practical operation of popular institutions 
of government provides, in innumerable ways, a de- 
mand for every species of intellectual efibrt, not merely 
within the circle of a capital, but throughout the land. 
In short, wherever man has been placed by Providence, 
endowed with rational capacities of improvement, there 
the genius of the republic visits him, with a voice of 
encouragement and hope. Every day, he receives, 
from the working of the social system, some new assu- 
rance, that he is not forgotten, in the multitude of the 
people. He is called to do some act, to assert some 
right, and to enjoy some privilege ; and he is elevated, 
by this consciousness of his social importance, from the 
condition of the serf or the peasant, to that of the free- 
man and the citizen. 

In thus maintaining, that the tendency of our popu- 
lar institutions, at the present stage of our national pro- 
gress, to excite a ditTusive interest in politics, is in no 
degree unfriendly to tlie permanent intellectual im- 
provement of the Country, it is not intended to assert, 
that the peculiar and ori^nal character of these insti- 
tutions will produce no corresponding modification of 
our literature. The reverse is, unquestionably, the 
fact. It may safely be supposed, that, with the growth 
of the Country, in wealth and population, as the vari- 
ous occasions of a lai^e, enterprising, and prosperous 
community, placed on the widest theatre of action ever 
opened to man, call into strong action, and vigorous 
competition, the cultivated talent of the Country, some 
peculiar tone, form, and proportion, will be given to its 
literature, by the nature of i^ political institutions, and 
the social habits founded on them. Literature, is but 
K more perfect communication of man with man, and 
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^M mind with mind. It ia the judgement, the memory, 
^M the imagination ; discoursing, recording, or uiusing 
^M aloud. It is the outward expres^iion of the intellectual 
■ man ; or, if not this, it is poor imitation. What, there- 
H fore, artects the man, affecta the literature ; and it may 
^m ■ be assumed, as certain, that the peculiarity of our polil- 
H ical institutions will be represented in the character of 

H our intellectual pursuits. Government, war, commerce, 
H manners, and the stage of social progress, are reflected 
H in the literature of a country. No precedent exists, lo 
H teach us what direction tbe mind will most dedeively 

^L take, under the strongest excitements to action, unre- 
^L strained by the power of government, but greatly in- 
^H fluenced by public sentiment, throughout a vastly-ex- 
^H tensive and highly-prosperous country, into which the 
^K dvilization of older states has been rapidly transfused. 
I This condition of things is, evidently, entirely novel, 

and renders it impossible to foresee, what garments our 
native muses will weave to themselves. To foretell our 

» literature would be to create it. There was a time, be- 
fore an epic poem, a tr^edy, an historical corap(Kition, 
or a forensic harangue, had ever been produced, by 
the wit of man. It was a time of vast and powerful 
empires, and of populous and wealthy cities. We 
have no reason lo think, that any work, in either of 
those departments of literature, (with the exception, 
perhaps, of some meager chronicle, which might be 
called history,) was produced by the early Ethiopians, 
the Egyptians, or the Assyrians. Greece herself had 
been settled a. thousand years, before the golden age 
of her literature. At length, the new and beautiful 
forms, in whicJi human thought and passion developed 
themselves in that favored region, sprang up, and un- 
der the excitement of free political institutions. Before 
the epos, the drama, the oration, the history, appeared, 
it would, of course, have been idle for the philownphrr 
to form conjectures, as to tho tmiIm which w»il>l Imi 
etruck out by th"" ' ■■ ni"' U*', 

who could fori :1 ""I ^"'M 
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realize it, and it would be anticipation no longer. 
The critic is ages behind the poet. Epic poetry was 
first conceived of, when the gorgeous vision of the 
Iliad, not in its full detail of circumstances, but in the 
dim fancy of its leading scenes and bolder features, 
burst into the soul of Homer. 

Equally impossible to execute were the task to mark 
out, beforehand, the probable direction, in which the 
intellect of this Country will move, imder the influence 
of institutions, as new and peculiar as those of Greece, 
and so organized, as to secure tlie best blessings of 
popular government, without the evils of anarchy. But 
if, as no one will deny, our political system brings more 
minds into action, on equal terms ; extends the advan- 
tages of education, more equally, throughout the com- 
niunity ; if it provide a prompter and- wider circulation 
of thought ; if, by raising the character of the masses, 
it swell, to tens of thousands and millions, those " sons 
of emulation, who crowd the narrow strait where honor 
travels," it would seem not too much, to anticipate 
new varieties and peculiar power in the Uterature, 
which is but the voice and utterance of all this menial 
action. The instrument of communication may receive 
improvement ; the written and spoken language acquire 
new vigor ; possibly, forms of address wholly new will 
be devised. Where great interests are at stake, great 
concerns rapidly succeeding each other, depending on 
almost innumerable wills, and yet requiring to be ap- 
prehended in a glance, and explained in a word ; where 
movements are to be given to a vast population, not by 
transmitting orders, but by diSusing opinions, exciting 
feelings, and touching the electric cord of sympathy ; 
there, language and expression will become intense, and 
the old processes of communication must put on a vigor 
and a directness, adapted to the condition of things. 

Our Country is called, as it is, practical ; but this 
is the element for intellectual action. No strongly- 
marked and high-toned literature, poetry, eloquence, 
or philosophy, ever appeared, but under the pressure of 
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great interests, great enterprises, perilous risks, and 
dazzling rewards. Statesmen, and warriors, and poets, 
and orators, and artists, start up under oue and the 
same excitement. They are all brandies of one stock, 
Tliey form, and cheer, and stimulate, and, what is 
worth all the rest, understand, each other ; and it is as 
truly the sentiment of the student, in the recesses of 
his cell, as of the soldier in the ranks, which breathes 
in the exclamation, 



Ono glorioua hour of croicded life 
ia wonli nn age wilhoul n name." 

Let UB now inquire, how history and experience con- 
firm the foregoing speculations. Here,-we shall be met, 
at the outset, and reminded of the splendid patronage 
bestowed by strong governments on literature ; patron- 
age of a kind, which necessarily implies the centraliza- 
tion of the resources of the state, and is consequently 
inconsistent with a representative system. We sh^ 
be told of the rich establishments, and liberal pensions ; 
of museums founded, libraries collected, and learned 
societies sustained ; by Ptolemies, Augustuses, and Lou- 
ises, of ancient and modern times. Then, we shall be 
directed to observe the fruil of this noble patronage, in 
the wonders of antiquarian and scientific lore, which 
it has ushered into the world ; the Thesauruses and 
Corpuses, from which the emulous student, who would 
understand all things, recoila in horror, and in the con- 
templation of which, meek-eyed Patience folds her 
hands, in despair. 

When we have reflected on these things, and turn 
our thoughts back to our poor republican land ; to our 
frugal troasuries, and the caution with which they are 
dispensed ; to our modest private fortunes, and the 
thrift with which they are, of necessity, hoarded ; to 
our scanty public libraries, and the plain brick walls 
within which they are deposited ; — we may be apt to 
form gloomy auguries of the influence of free political 
institutions on letters. Here, then, we might, with ad- 
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vantage, perhaps, Bcnitinize the real character of this 
vaunted patronage, and inquire wimt it has actually 
done for tiie pure original literature of any people. 
How mucli was unfruitful pomp and display, and how 
much mere favoritism; and of the expensive literary 
enterprises, to which I have alluded, how many may be 
compared to the Pyramids ; — stupendous monuments 
of labor and power, of little value to the eye of taste, 
and of no benefit to man. 

But let ua examine, more carefully, the experience 
of former ages, and see how far their political institu- 
tions, as they have been more or less popular, have 
been more or less productive of intellectikl exceDence. 
When we make this examination, we sliall be gratified 
to find, that the precedents are all in favor of liberty. 
The greatest efibrts of human genius have been made, 
where the nearest approach to free institutions has ta- 
ken place. There sJione not forth one ray of intellec- 
tual light, to cheer the long and gloomy ages of the 
Mempiiian and Babylonian despots. Not an historian, 
not an orator, not a poet, aa has been already observed, 
is heard of in their annala. When you ask, what was 
achieved by the generations of thinking beings, — the 
millions of men, whose natural genius was as bright as 
that of the Greeks, nay, who forestalled the Greeks, in 
the first invention of many of the arts, — you are told, 
that they built the pyramids of Memphis, the temples 
of Thebes, the tower of Babylon ; and carried Sesostris 
and Ninus upon their shoulders, from the West of Af- 
rica to the Indus. Mark the contrast, in Greece. With 
the first emerging of that country, into tlie light of po- 
litical liberty, the poems of Homer appear. Soirie 
centuries, alike of political confusion and literary dark- 
ness, follow, and then the great constellation of their 
geniuses seems to rise at once. The stormy eloquence 
and the deep philosophy, the impassioned drama and 
the grave history, were all produced for the entertain- 
ment of the " fierce democratic" of Athens, 

Here, then, the genial influence of liberty on letters. 
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is strongly put to the test. Atliens was certmnly a 
free state ; free to licentiousness, free to madness. The 
rich were arbitrarily pillaged, to defray the public ex- 
penses ; the great were banished, to appease the en- 
vy of their rivals ; the wise sacrificed to the fury of 
the populace. It was a state, in short, where liberty 
existed, with most of the imperfectiona, which have 
sometimes led the desponding to love and praise dea- 
potism. Still, however, it was for this lawless, mercilees 
people, that the most chaste and accomplished literar 
ture, which the world has known, was produced. The 
philosophy of Plato was the attraction, which drew the 
young men of this factious city to a morning's walk in 
the olive gardens of the academy. Those tumultuous 
assembhea of Athens, which rose in their wrath, and to 
a man, and clamored for the blood of Phocion, required 
to be addressed in the elaborate and thrice-repeated 
orations of Demosthenes, 

No ! the noble and elegant arts of Greece grew 
up in no Augustan age. They enjoyed neither royal 
nor imperial patronage. Unknown, before, in the 
world, strangers on the Nile and on tlie Euphrates, 
they sprang, at once, into life, in a region not unlike 
our own New England, — iron-bound, sterile, but free. 
The imperial astronomers of Chaldjea went up al- 
most to the stars, in their observatories ; but it was 
a Greek, who first foretold an eclipse, and measured 
the year. Some happy genius in the East invented 
the alphabet, but not a line has reached us of profane 
literature, in any of their languages ; and it is owing 
to the embalming power of Grecian genius, that the 
invention itself has been transmitted to the world. The 
Egyptian architects could erect structures, which, after 
three thousand years, are still standing, in their un- 
couth original majesty ; but it was only on the barren 
soil of Attica, that the beautiful columns of the Parthe- 
non and the These um eould rest, which are standing also. 

With the decline of liberty in Greece, bt^n the 
decline of her letters and her arts, though her ttunw' 
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tuous democracies were succeeded by liberal and i 
complished princes. Compare tbe literature of the Al- 
exandrian, witb that of the Periclean age ; how cold, 
pedantic, and imitative ! Compare, I will not say, the 
axes, the eggs, the altars, aiid tJie other frigid devices 
of the pensioned wits in the museum at Alexandria, but 
compare their best productions, with those of indepen- 
dent Greece ; Callimachus with Pindar, Lycophron with 
Sophocles, Aristophanes of Byzantium with Aristotle, 
and Apollonius the ilhodian with Homer. When we 
descend to Rome, to the Augustan age, the famed era 
of Maecenas, we find one uniform work of imitation, 
often of translation. The choicest spirits seldom rise 
beyond a happy transfusion of the Grecian masters. 
Horace translates Alcoeus, Terence translates Menander, 
Lucretius translates Epicurus, Virgil translates Homer, 
and Cicero, I had almost said, translates Demosthenes 
and Plato. But the soul of liberty did burst forth from 
the lips of Cicero ; " her form had not yet lost all its 
original brightness ;" her inspiration produced in him 
the only specimens of a purely original literature, which 
the Romans have transmitted to us. After him, their 
literary history is written in one line of Tacitus ; Glis- 
cente adulaiione, magna ingenia deterrebantur.* The 
fine arts revived, a Uttle, under the princes of the Fla- 
vian house, but never rose higher than a successfiil 
imitation of the waning excellence of Greece, executed 
by her fugitive artists. With the princes of this line, 
the arts of Rome expired, and Constantino the Great 
was obliged to tear down an arch of Trajan for sculp- 
tures, to adorn his own. Finally, a long period of 
military and barbarous despotism succeeded, which 
buried letters and arts in one grave with national inde- 
pendence. 

In modern times, tlie question, as to the distinct 
efTect of political institutions on learning, has become 
greatly complicated, in consequence of the large num- 
ber of separate states, into which the civilized world is 
• Ai aduUlian incrensed, greal miadB were deterred. 
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divided, and the easy and rapid coin muni cation between 
them. The consequence is, that a powerful impulse, 
given to mind in one country, under the influence of 
causes favorable to its progress, may be felt, to some 
extent, in other countries, where no such causes exist. 
Upon the whole, iiowever, tlio history of modern liter- 
ature bears but cold testimony to the genial influence 
of the governments, under which it has grown up. 
Dante and Petrarch composed their beautiful workfl in 
exile ; Boccaccio complains, in the most celebrated of 
his, that he was transfixed with the darts of envy and 
calumny ; Machiavelli was pursued by the party of 
the Medici, for resisting their tyraniiicai designs ; Guic- 
ciardini retired, in disgust, to compose his history, in 
Toluntary exile ; Gralileo confessed, in the prisons of the 
Inquisition, that the earth did not move ; Ariosto lived 
in poverty ; and Tasso, the victim of dejection and 
despair.* Cervantes, after he had immortalized him- 
self, in his great worit, was obliged to write on, for 
bread. The whole French Academy was pensioned, 
to crush the great Corneille. Racine, after living to 
see his finest pieces derided, as cold and worthless, 
died of a broken heart. The divine genius of Shak- 
speare owed but little to patronage, for it raised hirn to 
DO higher rank than that of a subaltern actor in his 
own, and Ben Jonson's plays. The immortal Bacon 
made disastrous wreck of his grealneas, in a court, 
and is said, (falsely I trust,) to have bogi^iid a cup of 
beer, in iiis old age, and begged it in viiiri. The most 
valuable of the pieces of 8c!den were writWn m that 
famous resort of great minds, the tower of London. 
Milton, surprised by want, in his infinn old ngn, sold 
one of the first productions of the human mind for five 
pounds. The great boast of Knglish philonopliy wiu 
expelled from his place, in Oxford, and kejit in banish- 
ment, " the King having l)ecn given to unditrwlnnd." to 
use the words of Lord Sunderland, wlio ordered the 
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expulsion, " that one Locke has, upon several occasiona, 
behaved himself very facliously against tlie government." 
Dryden was compelled to sacrifice his genius, to the 
spur of immediate want. Otway was choked with a 
morsel of bread, too ravenously swallowed, after a long 
fest. Johnson was taken to prison, for a debt of five 
shillings ; and Burke petitioned for a professorship at 
Glasgow, and was denied. When we consider these 
facts, and the innumerable others of which these are a 
specimen, we may probably be led to the conclusion, 
that the appearance of eminent geniuses, under the 
forms of government subsisting in Europe, furnishes no 
decisive proof that they are the most friendly to intel- 
lectual progress. 

II. The next circumstance, worthy of mention, as 
peculiarly calculated to promote the progress of im- 
provement, and to furnish motives to intellectual exer- 
tion, in this Country, is the extension of one govermnent, 
one language, and, substantially, one character, over so 
vast a space as the United States of America. Hith- 
erto, in the main, the world has seen but two forms of 
political government, free governments in small states, 
and arbitrary governments in large ones. Though va- 
rious shades of both have appeared, at different times, 
in the world, yet, on the whole, the political ingenuity 
of man has never before devised the method of extend- 
ing purely popular institutions, beyond small districts; 
or of governing large states, by any other means than 
military power. The consequence has been, that the 
favorable effect of free institutions, on intellectual prog- 
ress, has never been developed, on the largest scale. 
But, though favorable to the improvement of the mind, 
under any circumstances, it is evident, that, in order to 
their full effect, in bringing forth the highest attainable 
excellence, they must be permanently established, in an 
extensive region and over a numerous people. Such 
is the state of things existing in this Country, and for the 
first time in the world, and for wliich we are indebted to 
tlie fearless application of the representative principle. 
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The effect upon literature must eventually be, to give 
elevation, dignity, and generous expansion, to every 
species of mental effort. A great nationality is the pa- 
rent of great thoughts. Literature is the voice of the 
age and of the state. The extent, the resources, the 
destiny, of the Country are imaged forth in the concep- 
tion of its leading minds. They are but the organs of 
the race from which they nre descended, the land in 
which they live, and the patriotic associatbns under 
which they have been educated. These furnish their 
language and elevate their thoughts. Under an im- 
pulse like the prophetic enthusiasm of old, tliey fee] 
and utter the sentiments, which are inspired by the sys- 
tem of which they are the members. As the mind 
goes forth, to enter into communion or conflict with 
millions of kindred spirits, over a mighty realm, it di- 
latcs, ndth a noble consciousness of its vocation. It 
disdains mean thoughts, and looks down on narrow in- 
terests ; and strives to speak a noble word, which will 
touch the heart of a great people. 

This necessary connexion between the extent of a 
country, and its intellectual progress, was, it is true, of 
more importance in antiquity, than it is at the present 
day, because, at that period of the world, owing to po- 
litical causes, on which we have not time to dwell, 
there was, upon the whole, but one civilized and culti- 
vated people, at a time, upon the stage ; and the mind 
of one nation found no sympathy, and derived no aid, 
from the mind of another. Art and refinement followed 
in tlie train of political ascendancy, from the East to 
Greece, and from Greece to Rome. In the modem 
world, a combination of political, intellectual, and even 
mechanical, causes, (for the art of printing is among the 
most powerful of them,) has produced an extension of 
the highest cavilization, over a large family of states, 
existing contemporaneously, in Europe and America. 
This circumstance might seem to mould the civilized 
portion of mankind into one republic of letters ; and 
make it, comparatively, a matter of indifference to any 
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individual mind, whether its lot waa cast in a small or 
a large, a weak or a powerful, state. It must be free- 
ly admitted, that this is, to some extent, the case ; and 
it is one of the great advantages of the modern over the 
ancient civilization. And yet, a singular fatality im- 
mediately presents itself, to neutralize, in a great de- 
gree, the beneficial effects of this enlarged and diffused 
dvilization on the progress of letters in any single state. 
It is true, that, instead of one sole country, as in antiq- 
uity, where the arts and refinements find a home, there 
are, in modern Europe, seven or eight, equally entitled 
to the general name of cultivated nations, and in each 
of which, some minds of the first order have appeared. 
And yet, by the multiplication of languages, mi obsta- 
cle, all but insuperable, has been thrown in the way of 
the free progress of genius, in its triumphant course, 
from region to region. The muses of Shakspeare and 
Milton, of Camoens, of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
of Corneille and Racine, of Dante and Tasso, of Gcethe 
and Schiller, are comparative strangers to each other. 
Certainly it is not intended, that these illustrious minds 
are unknown beyond the limits of the lands, in which 
they were trained, and to which they spoke. But who 
is ignorant, that not one of them finds a full and hearty 
response, from any other people but his own ; nay, who 
does not know, that the writings of some of Uiem are 
a sealed book, except to those who read them in the 
mother tongue ? 

This evil was so keenly felt, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, that the Latin language was 
widely adopted as a dialect common to scholars. Wc 
see men like Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Bacon, and 
Grotius, who could scarce have written a line, with- 
out exciting the admiration of their contemporaries, 
driven to the use of a tongue, which none but the 
learned could, understand. For the sake of addres- 
sing the scholars of other countries, these great men, 
and others like them, in many of their writings, were 
willing to cut themselves off, from all sympathy wilh 
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the mass of those, whom, as patriots, they must have 
wished most to instruct. Id works of pure science 
and learned criticism, this ie of the leaa consequence ; 
for, being independent of sentiment, it matters less, 
how remote from real life, the symbols by which their 
ideas are conveyed. But, when we see a writer, like 
Milton, who, as much aa any other, whom England 
has ever produced, was a master of the music of his 
native tongue ; who, besides all the beauty of thought 
and imagery, knew better than most other men, how to 
breathe forth his thoughts and images, 

" In nolpa, wilh many n winding hont, 
or linked aweetness, long drawn oul, 
Witb nunton lieed and giddj cunning. 
The melting voico lliroiigh mar^s raaning, 
Untwisting nil thn chuinB that (ie 
Tbe hidden soul or harmony ;" 

when we see a master of English eloquence, thus gifted, 
choosing a dead language, — the dialect of the closet, a 
tongue without an echo from the hearts of the people, — 
aa the vehicle of his defence of that people's rights; 
asserting the cause of Englishmen in the language, aa 
it may be truly called, of Cicero ; we con only measure 
the incongruity, by reflecting what Cicero would him- 
self have thought and felt, if called to defend the cause 
of Roman freedom, not in the language of the Roman 
citizen, but in that of the Chaldeans or Assyrians, or 
some people atill further remote in the history of the 
world. And yet, Milton could not choose but employ 
this language : for he felt that in this, and this alone, 
he could speak the word, " with which all Europe rang 
from side to side." 

There is little doubt, that the prevalence of the Latin 
lai^uage, among modern scholars, was a great cause, 
not only of tiie slow progress of letters, among the lower 
ranks, but of the stiffness and constraint of the vernac- 
ular style of most scholars tliemselves, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. That the reformation in 
religion advanced with such rapidity is, in no small de- 
3* 
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gree, to be attributcil to the translations of the Scrip- 
tures and the use of hturgies, in the modern tongues. 
The preservation, in legal acts, in England, of a strange 
language, — I will not offend the majesty of Rome, by 
calling it Latin, — down to so late a period as 1730, 
may be one reason, why the practical forms of admin- 
istering justice have not been made to keep pace with 
the progress of reform, in some other departments. 
With the establishment of popular institutions, under 
Cromwell, among various other legal improvements,* 
very many of which were speedily adopted by our 
plain-dealing forefathers, the records of the law were 
ordered to be kept in English; "A novelty," says the 
learned commentator on the English laws, "which, at 
the Restoration, was no longer continued, practisers 
having found it very difficult to express themselves so 
concisely or significantly in any other language but 
Latin."t 

Nor are the other remedies more efficacious, which 
have been attempted for the evil of a multiplicity of 
tongues. Something is done by translations, and some- 
thing by the study of foreign languages. But that no 
effectual transfusion of the higher literature of a coun- 
try can take place, in the way of translation, is matter 
of notoriety ; and it is a remark of one of the few, who 
could have courage to make such a remark, Madame 
de Stael, that it is impossible, fully to comprehend the 
literature of a foreign tongue. The general preference, 
till lately, given to Young's Night Thoughts and Os- 
sian, over aJl the other English jjoets, in many parts of 
the continent of Europe, seems to confirm the justice 
of the observation. 

There is, indeed, an influence of exalted genius, co- 
extensive with the earth. Something of its jjower will 
be felt, in spite of the obstacles of different languages, 
remote regions, and other times. But its true empire, 
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its sovereign sway, muBt be felt at honie, and over the 
hearts of kiodred men. A charm, which nothing can 
borrow, nothing counterfeit, and for which there is no 
subatitnte, dwells in the simple sound of our mother 
tongue. Not analyzed, nor reasoned upon, it unites 
the simple associations of early life witli the maturest 
conceptions of the understanding. The heart is willing 
to open all its avenues to the langua^, in which its in- 
fantile caprices were soothed ; and, by the curious efh- 
cacy of the principle of association, it is this echo from 
the feeble dawn of life, which gives to eloquence much 
of its manly power, and to poetry much of its divine 
charm. This intelligence of the import of our native 
language, is the first intellectual capacity that is devel- 
oped in children, and when, by age or misfortune, 

" ihe cnr is nil unetrunf;. 
Still, Blill, it lovea the lowlnnd Inngne." 

What a noble prospect is opened, in this connexion, 
for the circulation of thought and senliment in our coun- 
try 1 Instead of that multiplicity of dialect, by which 
mental communication and sympathy between different 
nations are cut off in the Old World, a continually ex- 
panding realm is opened to American intellect, in the 
community of our language, throughout the wide spread 
settlements of this Continent. The enginery of the 
press is here, for the first time, brought to bear, with 
all its mighty power, on the minds and hearts of men, 
in exchanging intelligence, and circulating opinions, un- 
checked by diversity of langui^, over an empire more 
extensive than the whole of Europe. 

And this community of language, all important na it 
is, is but a part of the manifold brotherhood, which al- 
ready unites the growing millions of America. In Eu- 
rope, the work of international alienation, which begins 
in diversity of language, is consummated by diversity of 
government, institutions, national descent, and nation- 
al prejudices. In crossing t!ie principal rivers, channels, 
and mountiuns, in that quarter of the world, you are 
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met, not only by new tongues, but by new forms of gov- 
ernment, new associations of aiicestry, new and often 
hostile objects of national pride and atlaclmient. Wlule, 
on the other hand, throughout the vast regions included 
within the limits of our republic, not only the same 
language, but ihe same laws, the same national govern- 
ment, the same republican institutions, and common 
oncustral associations prevail. Mankind will here ea- 
ist and act in a kindred mass, such as was scarcely 
ever before congregated on the earth's surface. The 
necessary consequences of such a cause overpower the 
imagination. What would be liie effect, on the intel- 
lectual stale of Europe, at the present day, were all her 
nations and tribes amalgamated into one vast empire, 
speaking the same tongue, united into one political sys- 
tem, and that a free one, and opening one broad, unob- 
structed pathway for the interchange of thought and 
feeling, from Lisbon to Archangel ? If effects must 
bear a constant proportion to their causes ; if the ener- 
gy of thought is to be commensurate with the masses 
which prompt it, and the masses it must penetrate ; if 
eloquence is to grow in fervor with the weight of the 
interests it is to plead, and the grandeur of tlie assem- 
bhes it addresses ; if efforts rise with the glory that is 
to crown them ; in a word, if the faculties of the human 
mind, as we firmly believe, are capable of tension and 
achievement altogether indefinite ; 

Ni\ actum repuCans, dum qnid snperessel agendpm ;* 
then, it is not too much to say, that a new era will open 
on the intellectual world, in the fijifilment of our Coun- 
try's prospects. 

By the sovereign efficacy of the partition of pow- 
ers between the National and State governments, in 
virtue of which the National government is relieved 
from all the odium of internal administration, and the 
State governments are spared the conflicts of foreign 
poUtics, all bounds seem removed from the possible ex- 
* " Thinking nougbl done, while ouglii teinains lo da." 
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tension of our country, but the gec^raphical limila of 
the continent. Instead of growing cumbrous, as it 
iocreases in size, tliere never was a moment, since 
the first settlement in Vir^nia, when the pohtical sys- 
tem of America moved with so firm and bold a step, 
as at the present day. Should our happy Union con- 
tinue, this great continent, in no remote futurity, will 
be filled up with a homogeneous population ; with the 
mightiest kindred people known in history ; our lan- 
guage will acquire an extension, which no other ever 
possessed ; and the empire of the mind, with nothing 
to resist its sway, will attain an expansion, of which, 
as yet, we can but partly conceive. The vision is too 
magnificent to be fully borne ; — a mass of two or three 
hundred millions, not chained to the oar, like the same 
number in China, by a stupefying despotism, but held 
in tlieir several orbits of nation and state, by the grand 
representative attraction; bringing to bear, on every 
point, the concentrated energy of such a host ; calUng 
into competition so many minds ; uniting, into one 
great national feeling, the hearts of so many freemen ; 
all to be guided, persuaded, moved, and swayed, by the 
master spirits of the time 1 

III. Let me not be told that this is a chimerical im- 
a^nation of a future indefinitely removed ; let me not 
hear repeated the poor jest of an anticipation of " two 
thousand years," — of a vision, that requires for its ful- 
filment, a length of ages beyond the grasp of any rea- 
sonable computation. It is the last point of pccuLarity 
in our condition, to which I invite your attention, as 
affecting the progress of intellect, that the country is 
growing, with a rapidity, hitherto entirely without ex- 
ample in the world. For the two hundred years of our 
existence, the populaUon has doubled itself in periods 
of less than a quarter of a century. In the infancy of 
the country, and while our numbers remained within the 
limits of a youthful colony, a progress so rapid as this, 
however important, in the principle of growtli disclosed, 
was not yet a circumstance strongly to fix the attention 
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But, arrived at a population of ten millions, it is h 
fact of extreme interest, that, within less than twenty- 
five years, these ten millions will have swelled to twen- 
ty ; that the younger members of this audience will be 
citizens of the largest civilized state on earth ; that, in 
a few years more than one century, the American pop- 
ulation will equal the fabulous numbers of the Cliinese 
empire. This rate of increase has already produced 
the moat striking phenomena. A few weeks after the 
opening of the Revolutionary drama, at Lexington, the 
momentous intelhgence, that tlie first blood was spilt, 
reached a party of hunters beyond the Alleghanies, who 
had wandered far into the western wilderness. In pro- 
phetic commemoration of the glorious event, they gave 
the name of Lexington to the spot of their encampment 
in the woods. That spot is now the capital of a State 
as large as Massachusetts ; from which, in the language 
of one of her own citizens, whose eloquence is the 
ornament of his country, the tide of emigration, still 
further westward, is more fully pouring, than from any 
other in the Union.* 

I reed not say, that this astonishing increase of num- 
bers is by no means the best measure of our country's 
growth. Arts, agriculture, all the great national inter- 
ests, all the sources of national wealth, are growing in a 
ratio Still more rapid. In our cities, the intensest activ* 
ity is apparent ; in the country, every spring of pros- 
perity, from the smallest improvement in husbandry, to 
the constructions of canals and rail-roads across the con- 
tinent, is in vigorous action. Abroad, our vessels are 
beating the pathways of the ocean white ; on the inland 
frontier, the nation is journeying on, like a healthy gi- 
ant, with a pace more like romance, than reality. 

These facts, and thousands Uke them, form one of 
those peculiarities in our country's condition, which will 
have the most powerful influence on the minds of its 
children. The population of some of the states of Eu- 

' Mr. Clny'B flpeoch on Internal Improvemenl. 
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rope has reached its term. In some, it is declining, in 
some stationary ; and in the most prosperous, under Ihe 
extraordinary impulse of tlie last part of the eighteenth 
century, it doubles itself but about once in aeventy-five 
years. In consequence of this, the process of social 
transmission is heavy and slow. Men, not adventitiously 
favored, come late into life, and the best years of exist- 
ence are exhausted in languishing competition. The 
man grows up, and, in tlie stern language of one of 
their most renowned economists,* finds no cover laid 
for him, at Nature's table. The smallest official provis- 
ion is a boon, at which great minds are not ashamed 
to grasp ; the assurance of the most frugal subsistence, 
commands the brightest talents, and the most laborious 
studies ; poor wages pay for the unremitted labor of the 
most curious hands ; and it is the smallest part of the 
population, only, that is within the reach even of these 
humiliating springs of action. 

We need not labor to contrast this state of things with 
the teeming growth and rapid progress of our own Coun- 
try. Instead of being sliut up, as it were, in the pris- 
on of a stationary, or a slowly progressive, community, 
the emulation of our countrymen is drawn out and 
tempted on, by an horizon constantly receding before 
them. New nations of kindred freemen are springing 
up, in successive periods, shorter, even, than tlie ac- 
tive portion of the life of man. " While we spend our 
time," says Burke, on this topic, " in deUberating on 
the mode of governing two millions in America, we 
shall find we have millions more to manage."f Many 
individuals are in this house, who were arrived at years 
of discretion, when these words of Burke were uttered, 
and the two millions, which Great Britain was then to 
manage, have grown into ten, exceedingly unmanage- 
able. The most affecting view of this subject is, that it 
puts it in the power of the wise, and good, and great, to 
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gather, while ihey live, the ripest fruits of their 
Where, in human history, is to be found a contrast, 
that, which the last fifty years have crowded into the 
lives of those favored men, who, raising their haods or 
their voices, when our little bands were led out to the 
perilous conflict with one of the most powerful empires 
on earth, have lived to be crowned with the highest 
honors of the Republic, which they established ? Hon- 
or to their gray hairs, and peace and serenity to the eve- 
ning of their eventful days ! 

Though it may never again be the fortune of our 
country lo bring within the compass of half a century 
a contrast so dazzling as this, yet, in its grand and 
steady progress, the career of duty and usefulness will 
be ran by all its children, under a constantly increas- 
ing excitement. The voice, which, in the morning of 
life, shall awaken the patriotic sympathy of the land, 
will be echoed back, by a community, incalculably 
swelled, in all its proportions, before that voice shall be 
hushed in death. The writer, by whom the noble fea- 
tures of our scenery shall bo sketched, with a glowing 
pencil, the traits of our romantic early history gathered 
up, with filial zeal, and the peculiarities of our character 
seized, with delicate perception, cannot mount so rap- 
icHy to success, but that ten years will add new millions 
to the numbers of his readers. The American states- 
man, the orator, whose voice is already heard in its 
supremacy, from Florida to Maine, whose intellectual 
empire already extends beyond the limits of Alexan- 
der's, has yet new states and new nations starting into 
being, the willing subjects of his sway. 

This march of our population, westward, has been 
attended with consequences, in some degree novel, in 
the history of the human mind. It is a fact, somewhat 
difHcult of explanation, that the refinement of the an- 
cient nations seemed comparatively devoid of an elas- 
^_ tic and expansive principle. With the exception of the ^ 

^L colonies in Asia Minor, the arts of Greece were en- J 

^K chained to her islands and her coasts ; they did not H 
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penetrate the interior, at least, not in every direction. 
The ianguoge and literature of Athens were as much 
unknown, to the north of Pindus, at a distance of two 
hundred miles from the capital of Grecian refinement, 
as they were in Scythia, Thrace, whose mountain tops 
may almost be seen from the porch of tlie temple of 
Minerva, at Sunium, was the proverbial abode of bariiar- 
ism. Though the colonies of Greece were scattered 
on the coasts of Asia, of Italy, of France, of Spain, and 
of Africa, no extension of their population, far inward, 
took place, and the arts did not penetrate beyond the 
walls of the cities, where they were cultivated. 

How different is the picture of the diffusion of the 
arts and improvements of civilization, from the coast to 
the interior of America ! Population advances west- 
ward, with a rapidity, which numbers may describe, in- 
deed, but cannot represent, with any vivacity, to tiie 
mind. The wilderness, which one year is impassable, is 
traversed, the next, by the caravans of the industrious 
emigrants, who go to follow the setting sun, with the 
language, the institutions, and the arts, of civilized life. 
It is not the irrujitioo of wild barbarians, sent to visit 
the wrath of God on a degenerate empire ; it is not the 
inroad of disciplined banditti, marshalled by the in- 
trigues of courts and kings. It is the human family, 
led out to possess its broad patrimony. The states 
and nations, which are sprin^g up in the valley of the 
Missouri, are bound to us, by the dearest ties of a com- 
mon language, a common government, and a common 
descent. Before New England can look with coldness 
on their rising myriads, she must forget that some of 
the best of her own blood is beating in their veins ; that 
her hardy children, with their axes on their shoulders, 
have been among the pioneers, in this march of human- 
ity ; that, young as she is, she has become the mother 
of populous states. What generous mind would sac- 
rifice, to a selfish preservation of local preponderance, 
the delight of beholding civilized nations rising up in 
the desert ; and the language, the manners, the institu- 
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tions, to whicK he haa been reared, carried, with his 
household gods, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains? 
Who can forget, thai this exteneion of our territorial 
limits is the extension of tlie empire of all we hold dear ; 
of OUT laws, of our character, of the memory of our 
ancestora, of the great achievements in our history? 
Whithersoever the sons of the thirteen Slates shall 
wander, to aoulheni or western climes, they will send 
back their hearts to tlie rocky shores, the battle fields, 
the infant settlements, of the Atlantic coast. These are 
placed beyond the reach of vicissitude, They have be- 
come already matter of history, of poetry, of eloquence. 

Divisions may spring up, ill blood may burn, parties 
be formed, and interests rnay seem to clash ; but the 
great bonds of the nation are linked to what is passed. 
The deeds of the great men, to whom this Country 
owes its origin and growth, are a patrimony, I know, 
of which its children will never deprive themselves. 
As long as the Mississippi and the Missouri shaU flow, 
those men, and those deeds, will be remenjbered on 
their banks. The sceptre of government may go, 
where it will ; but that of (tatriotic feeling can never 
depart from Juduh. In all that mighty region, which 
is drained by the Missouri and its tributary streams, — 
the valley coextensive, in this Country ^with the temper- 
ate zone, — will there be, as long as the name of Amer- 
ica shall last, a father, that will not take his children on 
his knee, and recount to them the events of the twen- 
ty-second of December, the nineteenth of April, the 
Beventeenth of June, and the fourth of July ? 

This, then, is the theatre, on which the intellect of 
America is to appear, and such, the ntotivea to its ex- 
ertion ; such, the mass to be influenced by its energies ; 
such, the crowd to witness its efforts ; such, tlie glory 
to crown its success. If I err, in this happy vision of 
my country's fortunes, I thank God, for an error so 
animating. If this be false, may I never know the 
truth. Never may you, my friends, be under any other 
fee" **«n that a great, a growing, an immeasurably 
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expanding, country is calling upon you for your beat 
services. Tlie name and character of our Alma Mater 
have already been carried by Gome of our brethren thou- 
sands of miles from her venerable walls ; and thousands 
of miles still further westvFard, the communities of 
kindred men are fast gathering, whose minds and hearts 
will act in sympathy with yours. 

The most powerful motives call on us, as scholars, 
for those efforts, which our common country demands 
of all her children. Moat of us are of that class, who 
owe whatever of knowledge has shone into our minds, 
to the free and popular institutions of our native land. 
There are few of us, who may not be permitted to 
boast, that we have been reared in an honest poverty, 
or a frugal competence, and owe every thing to those 
means of education, which are equally open to all. 
We are summoned to new enei^ and zeal, by the high 
nature of the experiment we are appointed in Provi- 
dence to make, and the grandeur of the theatre on 
which it is to be performed. At a moment of deep 
and general agitation, in the old world, it pleased 
Heaven to open this last refuge of humanity. The 
attempt has begun, and is going on, far from foreign 
corruption, on the broadest scale, and under the most 
benignant prospects ; and it certainly rests with us to 
solve the great problem in human society ; to settle, 
and that forever, the momentous question, — ^whether 
mankind can be trusted with a purely popular system? 

One might almost think, without extravagance, that 
the departed wise and good, of all places and times, are 
looking down, from tlieir happy seats, to witness what 
shall now be done by us ; tiiat they, who lavished their 
treasures and their blood, of old, who labored and suf- 
fered, who spake and wrote, who fought and perished, 
in the one great cause of Freedom and Truth, are now 
hanging from their orbs on high, over the last solemn 
experiment of humanity. As I have wandered over 
the spots, once the scene of their labors, and mused 
among the prostrate columns of their Senate Houses 
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and Fonims, I have seemed almost to hear a voice, 
from the tombs of departed a^s ; from the sepulchres 
of the nations, which died before the sight. They 
exhort us, they adjure aa, to be faithful to our trust. 
They implore us, by the long trials of struggling hu- 
manity ; by the blessed memory of tlie departed ; by 
the dear faith, which has been plighted by pure hands, 
to the holy cause of truth and man ; by the awful 
secrets of the prison houses, where the sons of freedom 
have been immured ; by the noble heads which have 
been brought to the block ; by the wrecks of time, by 
the eloquent ruins of nations, they conjure us not to 
quench the light which is rising on the world, Greece 
cries to us, by the convulsed lips of her poisoned, dy- 
ing Demosthenes ; and Rome pleads with us, in the 
mute persuasion of her mangled Tully. They address 
us, each and all, in the glorious appeal of Milton, to 
one, who might have canonized his memory in the 
hearts of the friends of liberty, but who did most 
shamefully betray the cause : " Reverere tantan de te 
expectationem, spcm patrias de te unicam. Reverere 
vultus et vulnera tot fortium virorura, quotquot pro 
libertate lam strenue decert&runt, manes etiam eorum 
qui in ipso certamine occubuerunt. Reverere exterarum 
quoque civitatum existimationem de te atque semiones ; 
quantas res de libertate nostra tarn fortiter part&, de nos- 
trS, republicfi tarn gloriose exorta sibi polUceantur ; qu^e 
si tam cito quasi aborta evanuerit, profecto nihil sque 
dedecoroBum huic genti atque periculosum fuerit."* 

Yes, my friends, such is the exhortation, which calls 
on us to exert oiu- powers, to employ our time, and 

'Have regard to ibe oipectatinna which ara rormed of yon, to the 
sinaular hope which your Connlrj' reposea in yoor charactor. Revar- 
9 and ihe woands of so many brave men, who 
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who have fallen in the coaleal. Respect llie jadgemeot and [he bn- 
gDBge of foreign DaLiona, ooneerning you ; the lofly anticipatioaa which 
Uiey have cheriahad of our liberly, bo bravel)' achieved, and of our 
commonwealth, >o nobly eBlnblished ; which, if deatiued bo rapidly to ^| 
perish, aa on untimely birth, truly there could ba nolhjng eqaaily dia- ^M 
I graceful and petiloua for thia people. — Milton's De/timo Secuitda. ^M 
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consecrate our labors, in the cause of our native land. 
When we engage in that solemn study, the history of 
our race ; when we survey the progress of man, from 
his cradle in the East, to these limits of his wanderirtg : 
when we behold him forever flying westward from civil 
and religious thraldom, over mountains and seas, seeking 
rest and finding none, but atiU pursuing the flying bow 
of promise, to the glittering hills which it spans in Hes- 
perian climes, we cannot but exclaim, with Bishop 
Berkeley, the generous prelate of England, who be- 
stowed his benefactions, as well as blessings, on our 
Country ; 

" Westward the conrse of Empire Lakes jla way ; 
The four Rrat acts already past, 
A 6fth shoJl clasa llie drama with tlie day ; 
Time'9 noblest ofTsprlag U thu last." 

In that high romance, if romance it be, in which the 
great minds of antiquity sketched the fortunes of the 
ages to come, they pictured to themselves a favored re- 
gion beyond the ocean ; a land of equal laws and happy 
men. The primitive poets beheld it, in the Islands of 
the Blest ; the Doric bards fencied it, in the Hyperbo- 
rean regions ; the Sage of tiie Academy placed it in 
the lost Atlantis ; and even the sterner spirit of Seneca 
could discern a fairer abode of humanity, in distant 
r^ons then unknown. We look back upon these 
uninspired predictions, and almost recoil from the obli- 
gation they imply. By us must these bright dreams be 
realized, by us must be fulfilled these high visions, which 
burst in trying hours upon the longing hearts of the 
champions of truth. There are no more continents or 
worlds to be revealed ; Atlantis hath arisen from the 
ocean ; the furthest Thule is reached ; there are no 
more retreats beyond the sea, no more discoveries, no 
more hopes. 

Here, then, a mighty work is to be performed, or new- 
er, by the race of mortals. The mm, who looV" 
tenderness on the sufTerings of good r 
times ; the descendajU of the PUgrima 
4* 
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the memory of hia fathers ; the patriot, who feels an 
honest glow at the majesty of the system of which he 
is a member ; the scholar, who beholds, with rapture, 
the long-sealed book of truth opened for all to read 
without prejudice ; tliesc are they, by whom these 
auspices are to be accomplished. Yes, brethren, it is 
by the intellect of the country, tiiat the mighty mass 
is to be inspired ; that its parts are to communicate and 
sympathize with each other, its natural prc^ess to be 
adorned with becoming refinements, its strong sense 
uttered, its principles asserted, its feelii^ interpreted 
to its own children, to other regions, and to after ages. 
Meantime, the years are rapidly passing away and 
gathering importance in their course. With the pres- 
ent year, [1824,] will be completed the half century 
from that most important era in human liistory, — the 
commencement of our Revolutionary War. The jubi- 
lee of our national existence is at hand. The apace 
of time, that has elapsed, since tliat momentous date, 
has laid down in the dust, which the blood of many 
of them had already hallowed, most of the great men 
to whom, under Providence, we owe our national ex- 
istence and privileges. A few still survive among us, 
to reap the rich fruits of their labors and sufferings; 
and ONE* has yielded himself to the united voice of a 
people, and returned, in his age, to receive the grati- 
tude of tiie nation, to whom he devoted his youth. It 
is recorded, on the pages of American history, that 
when this friend of our country applied to our commis- 
sioners, at Paris, in 1776, for a passage in the first ship 
they should despatch to America, they were obliged 
to answer him, (so low and abject was then our dear 
native land,) that they possessed not the means, nor 
the credit, sufficient for providing a single vessel, in all 
the ports of France. " Then," exclaimed the youthful 
hero, " I will provide my own ;" and it is a literal fact, 
that, when all America was too poor, to offer him so 

'General LsinjeUe whb preaeal, al Ihe delivery of Ibis Address. 
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much as a passage to her shores, he left, in his tender 
youth, the bosom of home, of happiness, of wealth, of 
rank, to plnnge in the dust and blood of our inauspicious 
struggle ! 

Welcome, friend of our fathers, to our sliores ! Hap- 
py are our eyes, that behold those venerable features '. 
Enjoy a triumph, such as never conqueror nor monarch 
enjoyed, the assurance, that, throughout America, there 
ia not a bosom, which does not beat with joy and grati- 
tude, at the sound of your name ! You have already 
met and saluted, or will soon meet, the few that remain, 
of the ardent patriots, prudent counsellors, and brave 
warriors, with whom you were associated, in achieving 
our liberty. But you have looked round, in vain, for 
the faces of many, who would have lived years of pleas- 
ure on a day like this, with their old companion in 
arms and brother in peril. Lincoln, and Greene, and 
Knox, and Hamilton, are gone ; the heroes of Saratoga 
and Yorktown have fallen, before the enemy that con- 
quers all. Above all. the first of heroes and of men, 
the friend of your youth, the more than friend of his 
Country, rests in the bosom of the soil he redeemed. 
On the banks of his Potomac, he lies in glory and in 
peace. You will revisit the hospitable shades of Mount 
Vernon, but him, whom you venerated as we did, you 
will not meet at its door. His voice of consolation, 
which reached you in the dungeons of Olmutz, cannot 
now break its silence, to bid you welcome to his own 
roof. But the grateful children of America will bid 
you welcome, in his name. Welcome ! thrice wel- 
. come ! to our shores ! and whithersoever, throughout 
the limits of the contment, your course shall take you, 
the ear that hears you shall bless you, the eye that sees 
you shall give witness to you, and every tongue ex- 
claim, with heartfelt joy, Welcome ! welcome, La 
Fayette ! 
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Amidst all the proud and grateful feelings, which the 
return of this annivereary must inspire, in the bosom of 
every child of New England, a deep solicitude oppres- 
ses me, lest I should £il in doing justice to the men 
and to the events, which we are met to commemorate. 
ThiH solicitude, I would hepe, is no mere personal feel- 
ing. I should be unworthy to address you, on this oc- 
rRsion, could I, from the selfish desire of winning your 
nppI&tiRC, devote the moments of this consecrated day to 
liny cold spcculalions, however ingenious or original. 
Gliully wfrtild I give utterance to the most familiar com- 
monplarrit, cnnhi I be so happy in doing it, as to excite 
or strAn^thcn the foplinga, which belong to the time and 
(he place. Gladly would I repeat to you those senti- 
monti, which have Iwen so often uttered and welcomed 
on tliif nnnlvcrsiiry ; sentiments, whose truth docs not 
chsngo in the change of circumstances ; whose power 
fUrnn not wear out with time, It is not by pompous epi- 
ihotB or lively antithescs,that the exploits of the Pilgrims 
are to bo net forth by their children. We can only do 
this worthily, by repeating the plain tale of their suffer- 
ings, by dwelling on the circumstances, under which 
their memornbin enterprise was executed, and by catch- 
ing that Kpiril, which led them across the ocean, and 
guided tliiim to the spot whore we stand. We need no 
voice of artificial rhntoric, to celebrate their names. The 
bleftk and deuthhkc desolation of Nature proclaims, 
with touching eloquence, the fortitude and patience of 
the meek adventurers. On the bare and wintry fields 
nround ns, their exploits are written, in characters, 
which will last, and tell their tale to posterity, when 
bni'W and rnarblo have crumbled into dust. 

• OnUon aellversd at Plymoulb, Dsoember, 22, 1S24. 
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^1 The occasion, which has called us togetlier, is cer- 

^M t^nly one, to which no parallel exists, in the history of 
^H the world. Other countries have their national festi- 
^1 vals. They commemorate the birthdays of their iUus- 
^M trious children ; they celebrate the foundation of im- 
^1 portant institutions. Momentous events, victories, ref- 
^1 ormations, revolutions, awaken, on their anniversaries, 
^1 the grateful and patriotic feelings of posterity. But we 
^f commemorate the birthday of all New England ; the 
foundation, not of one institution, but of all the institu- 
tions, the settlements, the communities, the societies, 
the improvements, comprehended within our broad and 
iavored borders. 

Were it only as an act of rare adventure ; were it a 
trait in foreign, or ancient history ; we should fix upon 
the achievement of our fathers, as one of die noblest 
deeds, in the annals of the world. Were we attracted 
to it, by no other principle, than that sympatliy we feel, 
in all the fortunes of our race, it could lose nothing, it 
must gain, in the contrast, with whatever history or tra- 
dition has preserved to us of the wanderings and settle- 
ments of the tribes of man. A continent, for the first 
time, effectually explored ; a vast ocean, traversed by 
men, women, and cliildren, voluntarily exiling them- 
selves from the fairest portions of the Old World ; and 
a great nation grown up, in the space of two centuries, 
on the foundations, so perilously laid, by this pious 
band : — point me to the record, to the tradition, nay, to 
the fiction, of any thing, that can enter into competition 
with it. It is the language, not of exaggeration, but 
of truth and soberness, to say, that there is nothing, in 
the accounts of Phcenician, of Grecian, or of Roman 
colonization, that can stand in the comparison. 

What new importance, then, does not the achieve- 
ment acquire for us, when we consider, that it was the 
deed of our fathers ; that this grand undertaking was 
accomplished on the spot where we dwell ; that the 
mighty region, they explored, is our native land ; tliat 
ty rivalled enterprise, they displayed, is not iriorely 
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a fad, proposed to our admiration, but is the source of 
our being ; that their cruel iiardsliips are the spring of 
our prosperity ; that their weary banishment gave us a 
home ; that to their separation from every thing which 
is dear and pleasant in life, we owe all the comforts, 
the blessings, the privileges, wliich make our lot the 
envy of mankind ! 

These are the wellknown titles of our ancestors, to 
our gratitude and veneration. 

But there seems to me this pecuharity, in the na- 
ture of their enterprise, that its grand and beneficent 
consequences are, with the lapse of time, constantly 
unfolding themselves, in an extent, and to a magnitude, 
beyond the reach of the most sanguine prtHnise. In 
the frail condition of human affairs, we have often 
nothing left us to commemorate, but heroic acts of val- 
or, which have resulted in no permanent effect ; great 
characters, that have struggled nobly, but in vain, 
against the disastrous combinations of the times ; and 
brilliant triumphs of truth and justice, rendered, for 
the present, unproductive, by untoward and opposite 
events. It is almost the peculiar character of the en- 
terprise of our pilgrim forefathers, — successful, indeed, 
in its outset, — that it has been more and more success- 
ful, at every subsequent point, in the line of time. 
Accomplishing all they projected ; what they project- 
ed was the least part of what has been acconiphsJied. 
Forming a design, in itself grand, bold, and even ap- 
palling, for the risks and sacrifices it required ; the ful- 
filment of that design is the least thing, which, in the 
steady prepress of events, has flowed from their coun- 
sels and their efforts. Did they propose to themselves 
a refuge, beyond the sea, from the reli^ous and politi- 
cal tyranny of Europe ? They achieved not that, alone, 
but they have opened a wide asylum to all the victims 
of oppression throughout the world. We, ourselves, 
have seen the statesmen, the generals, the kings, of the 
elder world, flying, for protection, to the shadow of our 
institutions. Did they look for a retired spot, inoffen- 
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sive for its obscurily, and safe in ila remoteness, where 
the little ■church of Leyden might enjoy the freedom of 
conscience ? Behold the mighty regions, over which, in 
peaceful conquest, — victoria sine clade,* — they have 
borne the baimerB of the cross '. Did they seek, benecith 
the protection of trading charters, to prosecute a fru- 
gal commerce, in reimbursement of the expenses of their 
humble establishment ? Tlie fleets and navies of their 
descendants are on the furthest ocean ; and the wealth 
of the Indies is now wafted, with every tide, to the 
coasts, where, with hook and line, they painfully gath- 
ered up their humble earnings. In short, did they, in 
their brightest and most sanguine moments, contemplate 
a thrifty, loyal, and prosperous, colony, portioned off, 
hke a younger son of the imperial household, to an 
humble and dutiful distance ? Behold the spectacle of 
an independent and powerful Repubhc, founded on the 
shores, where some of those are but lately deceased, 
who saw the first-born of the pilgrims ! 

And shall we stop here ? Is the tale now told ; is 
the contrast now complete ; are our destinies all fulfill- 
ed ; are we dechning, or even stationary ? My friends, 
I tell you, we have but begun ; we are in the very 
morning of our days; our numbers are but a unit; 
our national resources, but a pittance ; our hopeful 
achievements in the political, the social, and the intel- 
lectual, nature, are but the rudiments of what the chil- 
dren of the Pi^rims must yet attain. If there is any 
thing certain, in the principles of human and social 
progress ; if there is any tiling clear in the deductions 
from past history ; if there is any, the least, reliance to 
be placed on the conclusions of reason, in regard to the 
nature of man, — the existing spectacle of our country's 
growth, magnificent as it is. does not surest even an 
idea of what it must be, I dare adventure the predic- 
tion, that he, who, two centuries hence, shall stand 
where I stand, and look back on our present condition, 

• Conqueal witlionl slnngljler. 
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from n distance, equal to that from wliicli we contem- 
plate the first Rettlenient of tliu Pilgrims, will Ekctch a 
contrast far more astonishing ; and will Bjieak of our 
times, as the day of small things, in stronger and juster 
language, than any in which we can depict the poverty 
and wants of our fathers. 

But we ought to consecrate this day, not to the 
promise, nor even the present blessings, of our condi- 
tion, except so far as these are connected with the 
memory of the Pilgrims. The twenty-second of De- 
cember belongs to them ; and we ought, in consisten- 
cy, to direct our thoughts to the circumstances, under 
which their most astonishing enterprise was achieved. 
I shall hope to have contributed ray mite towards our 
happy celebration, if I can succeed in pointing out a 
few of those circumstances, of the first emigration to 
our country, and particularly of the first emigration to 
New England, from which, under a kind Providence, 
has flowed, not only the immediate success of the 
undertaking, but the astonishing train of consequen- 
ces, auspicious to the cause of liberty, humanity, and 
truth. 

I, Our forefathers regarded, with natural terror, the 
passage of the mighty deep. Navigation, notwith- 
standing the great advances ^vhich it had made in the 
sixteenth century, was yet, comparatively speaking, in 
its infancy. The very fact, that voyages of great length 
and hazard were successfully attempted, in small vessels, 
(a fact, which, on first view, might Beem to show a high 
degree of perfection in the art,) in reality proves, that it 
was as yet but imperfectly understood. That the great 
Cqlumbus should put to sea, for the discovery of a new 
passage across the Western Ocean to India, with two 
out of three vessels unprovided with decks, may, indeed, 
be considered the effect, not of ignorance of the art of 
navigation, but of bitter necessity. But that Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, near a hundred years afterwards, the first 
naval commander who ever sailed round the earth, en- 
joying the advantage of the royal patronage, and aided 
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by the fruits of no little personal experience, should 
have embarked on his voyage of circumnavigation, with 
five vessels, of which the largest vms of one hundred, 
and the smallest of fifteen, tons,* must be regarded 
afl proof, that the art of navi^tion, in the genera- 
tion preceding our ancestors, had not reached that 
point, where the skilful adaptation of means to ends 
supersedes the necessity of extraordinary intrepidity, 
aided by not less extraordinary good fortune. It was, 
therefore, the first obstacle, which presented itself to 
the project of the Pilgrims, that it was to be carried 
into execution, across the ocean, which separates our 
continent from the rest of the world. Notwithstanding, 
however, this circumstance, and the natural effect it 
must have had on their minds, there is no doubt, that 
it is one of those features, in our natural situation, to 
which America is indebted, not merely for the imme- 
diate success of the enterprise of settlement, but for 
much of its subsequent prosperity. 

The rest of the world, though nominally divided into 
three continents, in reality consists of but one, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, are separated by no natural 
barriers, which it has not been easy, in every age, for 
an ambitious invader to pass. The consequence has 
been, on the whole, unfavorable to social progress. 
The extent of country, inhabited, or rather infested, by 
barbarous tribes, has always far outweighed the civil- 
ized portions. More than once, in the history of the 
world, refinement, learning, arts, laws, and religion, 
with the wealth and prosperity they have created, have 
been utterly swept away, and the hands moved back, 
on the dial-plate of time, in consequence of the irrup- 
tion of savage hordes into civilized regions. Were the 
early annals of the East, as amply preserved, as those 
of the Roman empire, they would, proi>ably, present 
us with accounts of revolutions on the Nile, and the 
Euphrates, as disastrous as those, by which the civil- 



ized world was shaken, in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. TiU an ocean interpoaee ite mighty 
barrier, no region is secure from foreign violence. The 
magnificent temples of Egypt were demolished, in the 
sixth century before our Saviour, by the hordes, which 
Caml>yHes had collected from the atepjtea of Central 
Asia. The vineyards of Burgundy were wasted, in the 
tiiird century of our era, by roving savages, from beyond 
the Caucasus. In the eleventli century, Gen^ Khan 
and liis Tartars swept Europe and Asia, from the Bal- 
tic to the China Sea- And Ionia and Attica, the gar- 
dens of Greece, are still, under the eyes of the leading 
Christian powers of Europe, beset by remorseless bar' 
barians, whose fathers issued, a few centuries ago, from 
the Altai Mountains. 

Nor is it the barbarians, alone, who have been tempt- 
ed, by this facility of communication, to a career of 
boundless plunder. The Alexanders and the Ceegars, 
the Charlemagnes and the Napoleons, the founders of 
great empires, the aspirers at universal monarchy, have 
been enabled, by the same circumstance, to turn the 
annals of mankind into a tale of war and misery. When 
we descend to the scrutiny of single events, we find that 
the nations, who have most frequently and most imme- 
diately suffered, have been those, most easily approached 
and overrun ; and that those, who have longest or most 
uniformly maintained their independence, have done it, 
by virtue of lofty mountains, wide rivers, or the sur- 
rounding sea. 

In this state of things, the three united continents of 
the Old World do not contain a single spot, where any 
grand scheme of human improvement could be attempt- 
ed, with a prospect of ftur experiment and Aill success, 
because there is no spot, safe from foreign interference ; 
and no member of the general system, so insignificant, 
that Ills motions are not watched, with jealousy, by all 
the rest. The welfare and progress of man, in the most 
favored region, instead of proceeding, in a free and 
natural course, dependent on the organization and con- 
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dition of that region alone, can only reach the point, 
which may be practicable in the general result of an 
immensely-complicated system, made up of a thousand 
Jarring members. 

Our country accordingly opened, at the time of its 
aettleraent, and still opens, a new theatre of human de- 
velopement. Notwithstanding the prod^ous extent 
of commercial intercourse, nnd the wide grasp of naval 
power, among modern states, and their partial effect 
in bringing us into the political system of Europe, we 
are yet essentially strangera to it ; placed at a distance 
which retards, and for every injurious purpose, neutral- 
izes, all peaceful communication, and defies all hostile 
approach. To this, it was owing, that so little was 
here felt of the convulsions of the civil wars, which fol- 
lowed in England, soon after the emigration of our fa- 
thers. To this, in a more general view, we are indebt- 
ed, for many of our peculiarities as a nation ; for our 
steady colonial growth, our establishment of indepen- 
dence, our escape amidst the political stonns, which, 
during the last thirty years, have shaken the empires 
of the earth. To this, we shall still be indebted, and 
more and more, with the progress of our Country, 
for the originality and stability of national character. 
Hitherto, the political effects of our seclusion, behind 
the mighty veil of waters, have been the most important. 
Now, that our poUtical foundations are firmly laid ; 
that the work of settlement, of colonization, of inde- 
pendence, and of union, is all done, and happily done, 
we shall reap, in other forma, the salutary fruits of our 
remoteness from the centres of foreign opinion and 
feeling. 

I say not this, in direct disparagement of foreign 
states ; their institutions are doubtless as good, in many 
cases, as the condition of things now admits ; or, when 
at the worst, could not be remedied by any one body, 
nor by any one generation, of men. But, without dis- 
paraging foreign institutions, we may be allowed to pre- 
fer our own ; to assert their excellence, to seek to main- 
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L them on their origins.! foundations, on their true 
principles, and in their iinmingled purity. That great 
word, Independence, which, if first uttered in 1776, 
was most auspiciously anticipated in 1620, comprehends 
much more, than a mere absence of foreign jurisdiction. 
I could almost say, that if it rested there, it would 
scarcely be worth asserting. In every noble, in every 
true, acceptation, it implies, not merely an American 
govermnent, but an American character, an American 
feeling. To the formation of tliese, nothing will more 
powerfully contribute, than our geographical distance 
from other parts of the world. 

In these views, there is nothing unsocial ; nothing 
hostile to a friendly and improving connexion of distant 
regions with each other, or to the profitable interchange 
of the commodities, which a bountiful Providence has 
variously scattered over the earth. For these, and all 
other desirable ends, the perfection, to which the art of 
navigation is brought, affords abundant means of con- 
quering the obstacles of distance. At this moment, the 
trade of America has penetrated to the interior of Asia 
Minor, the plains of Tartary, the centre of Hindostan 
and China, and the remotest isles of the Indian ocean. 
While ambition and policy, by intrigue and bloodshed, 
are contesting the possession of a few square miles of 
territory, our peaceful commerce has silently extended 
its jurisdiction, from island to island, from sea to sea, 
from continent to continent, till it holds the globe in its 

Tasp. 
But, while no one can doubt the mutual advantages 

if a judiciously-conducted commerce, or be insensible 
of the good, which has resulted to the cause of human- 
ity, from the cultivation of a peaceful and friendly in- 
tercourse with other climes, it is yet beyond question, 
that the true principle of American policy, to which the 
whole spirit of our institutions, not less than the geo- 
graphical features of the country, invites us, is separa- 
tion from Europe. Next to union at home, which 
ought to be called, not so much the essential condition 
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of our national existence as our existence itself, aep*- 
ration from ail other countries is the great principle, 
by which we are to prosper. It is toward this, that 
our efforts, public and private, ought to lend; and 
we shall rise or decline in strength, improvement, and 
worth, aa we obey or violate this principle. Tliis 
is the voice of Nature, which did not in vain disjoin 
our Continent from the Old World ; nor reserve it, 
beyond the ocean, for fifty centuries, only that it might 
become a common receptacle for the exploded prin- 
ciples, the degenerate examples, and the remediless 
corruptions, of other states. This is the voice of our 
history, which traces every thing, excellent in our char- 
acter, and prosperous in our fortunes, to dissent, non- 
conformity, departure, resiBtance, and revolution. This 
is taught us, by the marked peculiarity and essential 
novelty which display themselves in our whole physical, 
political, and social, existence. 

And it is a matter of sincere congratulation, that, 
under the healthy operation of natural causes, very par- 
tially accelerated by legislation, the current of our pur- 
suits and industry, without deserting its former channels, 
is throwing a broad and swelling branch into the interi- 
or. Foreign commerce, the naturaJ employment of an 
enterprising people, whose population is accumulated on 
the seacoast, and whose neutral services were invited by 
a world in arms, is daily reverting to a condition, of 
more equal participation among the various maritime 
states, and is, in consequence, becoming less productive 
to any one. While America remains, and will always 
remain, among the foremost commercial and naval 
states, an ample portion of our resources has already 
taken a new direction. We profited of the dissensions 
of Europe, which threw her trade into our hands. We 
are now profiting of the pacification of Europe, in the 
application to our own soil, our own mineral and vege- 
table products, our water-courses and our general inter- 
nal resources, of a part of the capital thus accumulated. 

This circumstance is, in a general view, most gratify- 
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ing ; inasmuch as it creates a new bond of mutual <ie- 
pendence, in the variety of our natural gifts, and in the 
mutual benefits rendered each other by tlie several sec- 
tional interests of the country. The progress is likely 
to be permanent and sure, because it iias been mainly 
brought about in the natural order of things, and with 
little legislative interference. Within a few years, wliHt 
n happy change has taken place 1 The substantial 
clothing of our industrious classes is now the growth 
of the American soil, and the texture of the American 
loom ; the music of the water-wheel is heard on the 
banks of our thousand rural streams ; and enterprise 
and skill, with wealth, refinement, and prosperity, in 
their train, having studded the seashore with populous 
cities, are malting their great "prt^ess" of improve- 
ment through the interior, and sowing towns and villa- 
ges, as it were, broadcast, through the country ! 

II. If our remote position be so important among the 
circumstances, which favored the enterprise of our fath- 
ers, and have favored the growth of their settlements, 
scarcely less so, was the point of time, at which those 
settlements were commenced. 

When we cast our eyes over the annals of our race, 
we find them to be filled with a tale of various fortunes ; 
the rise and fall of nations ; periods of light and dark- 
ness; of great illumination, and of utter obscurity; and 
of all intermediate degrees of intelligence, cultivation, 
and liberty. But in the seeming confusion of the nar- 
rative, our attention is arrested by three more conspicu- 
ous eras, at unequal distances in the lapse of ages. 

In Egypt, we still behold, on the banks of the Nile, 
the monuments of an improved age ; — a period, no 
doubt, of high cullivation and of great promise. Be- 
neath the influence of causes, which are lost in the depth 
of antiquity, but which are doubtless connected with the 
debasing superstitions and political despotism, which 
prevailed in that Country, this period passed away, and 
left scarce a trace of its existence, beyond the stupen- 
dous and mysterious structures, — ^the temples, the obe- 
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liska, and the pyramids, — ^which yet bear witness to an 
age of great power and cultivated art, and mock the 
curioaity of mankind, by tfie records inscrutably carved 
on their surfaces.* 

Passing over an interval of one tiiousand years, we 
reach the second epoch of light and promise. With the 
progress of freedom, in Greece, that of tlie mind kept 
pace ; and an age, both of achievement and of hope, 
succeeded, of which the influence is still felt in the 
world. But the greater part of mankind were too bar- 
barous, to improve by the example of this favored cor- 
ner ; and though the influence of its arts, letters, and 
civilization, was wonderfully extensive and durable ; 
though it seemed to revive at the court of the Roman 
CxBars, and still later, at that of the Arabian Caliphs ; 
yet, not resting on those popular institutions, and popu- 
lar principles, which can alone be permanent, because 
alone natural, it slowly died away, and Europe, and the 
world, relapsed into Imrbarity. 

The third great era of our race is the close of the 
fifteenth century. The use of the mariner's compass, 
and the invention of the art of printing, had furnished 
the modern world, with two engines of improvement 
and civilization, either of which was far more efficacious, 
than alt united, known to antiquity. The Reformation, 
also, about this time, disengaged Christianity, itself one 
of the most powerful instruments of civilization, from 
those abuses, which had hitherto greatly impaired its 
beneficent influence on temporal affairs ; and, at this 
most chosen moment, in the annals of the world, Amer- 
ica was discovered. 

It would not be difficult, by pursuing this analysis, to 
show, that the precise period, when the settlement of 
our coasts began, was peculiarly auspicious to the foun- 
dation of a new and hopeful system. 

Religious reformation was the ori^nal principle, 
which kindled the zeal of our pilgrim fathers ; as it has 

•This 
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been so often acknowledged to be the master principle 
of the greatest movements in tlie modern world. The 
religions of Greece and Rome were portions of the 
political systems of these countries. The Scipios, the 
Crassuses, and Julius CiBBar himself, were high priests. 
It WHS, doubtless, owing, in part, to this example, that, 
at an early period after the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the heads of the Church so entirely mistook the 
spirit of this religion, that, in imitation of the splendid 
idolatry, which was passing away, they aimed at a new 
combination of Church and State, which received but 
too much countenance, from the policy of Constantine. 
This abuse, with ever multiplying and aggravated ca- 
lamitous consequences, endured, without any effectual 
check, till the first blow was aimed at the supremacy of 
the papal power, by Pliilip the Fair, of France, in the 
fourteenth century, who laid the foundation of the Uber- 
ties of the Gallican chureii, by what may be called the 
Catholic Reformation. 

After an interval of two hundred years, this example 
was followed and improved upon by the Princes in 
Germany, who espoused the Protestant Reformation 
of Luther, and in a still more decisive manner, by 
Henry the Eighth, in England ; at wliich period, we 
may accordingly date the second great step in tlie march 
of religious liberty. 

Much more, however, was yet to be effected, toward 
the dissolution of the political bond between Church 
and State. Hitherto, a domestic was substituted for a 
foreign yoke, and the rights of private conscience had, 
perhaps, gained but little in the exchange. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and among the exiles, 
whom the tyranny of Queen Mary had driven to the 
free dries on the Rhine, the ever-memorable sect of 
Puritans arose. On iheir return to England, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, they strenuously opposed 
themselves to the erection and peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish national Church. 

Nearly as we have now reached, both in simplicity 
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of principle and point of time, to our pilgrim forefath- 
ers, there is one more purifying process to go through, 
one more generation to pass away. The major part of 
the Puritans themselves, while they rejected some of 
the forms, and dishked the organization of the English 
Church, adhered, in substance, to the constitution of 
the Genevan Church, and their descendants were will- 
ing, a century later, to accept of an establishment by 
law in Scotland. 

It remained, therefore, to shake off the last badge 
of subjection, and take the last step in the progress of 
reform, by asserting the independence of each single 
church. This principle may be considered as firmly 
established, from the time of John Robinson, who may 
be called the father of the Independent churches. Hia 
own, at Leyden, was the chief of these, and fidelity 
to their principles was the motive of their departure 
from Holland, and the occasion of their settlement at 
Plymouth. 

Although there are many persons, entitled to great re- 
spect, who will not concur in the foregoing statement, of 
the nature of the dissent of our forefatliers from the church 
of England, yet none, on a large view of the subject, will 
be unwilling to allow, that this was the great ^e of gen- 
eral improvement, it was the age, when the discover- 
ies of the Spanish, Portuguese, and English, navigators 
had begun to exert a stimulating influence on the world 
at large ; and the Old continent and the New, like the 
magnetic poles, commenced those momentous processes 
of attraction and repulsion, from which, so much of the 
activity of both has since proceeded. It was the period, 
when the circulation of knowledge had become gener- 
al ; and books, in all languages, were in the hands of 
a very laige class, in every country. The history of 
Europe, in all its states, shows the extent and vehe- 
mence of the consequent fermentation. With their 
new engines of improvement and new principles of 
right, the communities of men rushed forw»>-'< in the 
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course of reform ; some with firmness and vigor, 
portioned to tlic greatneES of tlie object in view ; most 
with tumult and desperation, proportioikcd to the duta- 
tioR and magnitude of their injuries; and none with 
entire success. The most that was cfiected, in the 
most fortunate states, was a. c<:»n promise, l>Glween the 
new claims and the trfd abuses. Absolute kings stipu- 
lated to be no longer absolute ; and free citizens pre- 
ferred what they called petitions of rigliL In this way, 
and after infinite struggles, a tolendile foundation for 
considerable practical liberty was laid on two princi- 
ples, in the abstract false, as principles of government, 
— that of acquiescence on the part of the sovereign, and 
prescription in favor of the people. So firmly estab- 
lished are these principles, by consent of the statesmen 
of the freest country in Europe, as the best and only 
foundation of civil rights, that, so late as the last years 
of the eighteenth century, a work, of ingenuity seldom, 
of eloquence never, surpassed, was written by Mr. 
Burke, to prove, that the people of England have not a 
right to appoint and to remove their rulers ; and that, 
if they ever had the right, they deliberately renounced 
it, at what is called the glorious revolution of 1688, for 
themselves and their posterity forever. 

The work of reform is, of course, rendered exceed- 
ingly dilHcult, in Europe, by the length of time for 
which great abuses have existed, and the extent to 
which these abuses are interwoven with the whole sys- 
tem. We cannot but regard it as the plain interposi- 
tion of Providence, that, at the critical point of time, 
when the most powerful springs of improvement were 
in operation, a chosen company of pilgrims, who were 
actuated by these springs of improvement, in all their 
strength, who had purchased the privilege of dissent 
at the high price of banishment from the civilized 
world, and who, with the dust of their feet, had sha- 
ken off many of the abuses and errors which had been 
accumulating, for thousands of years, came over to 
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these distant, unoccupied shores. I know not that the 
work of thorough reform could be safely trusted to any 
other hands. I can credit their disinterestedness, when 
they mauitain the equality of ranks ; for no rich forfeit- 
ures of attainted lords await them in the wilderness, 
I need not question the sincerity with which they assert 
the rights of conscience ; for the plundered treasures 
of an ancient hierarchy are not to seal their doctrine, 
They rested the edifice of their civil and religious lib- 
erties, on a foundation, as pure as the snows around 
them. Blessed be the spot, the only one on earth, 
where such a foundation was ever laid ! Blessed be 
the spot, the only one on earth, where man has attempt- 
ed to establish the good, without beginning with the 
sad, the odious, the often suspicious, task of pulling 
down the bad ! 

III. Under these auspices, the Pilgrims landed on 
the coast of New England. They found it a region of 
moderate fertility, offering an unsubdued wilderness to 
the hand of labor, with a climate, temperate, indeed, 
but, compared with that which they had left, verging 
somewhat near to either extreme ; and a soil, which 
promised neither gold nor diamonds, nor any thing but 
what should be gained from it by patient, industry. 
This was but a poor reality for that dream of Oriental 
luxury, with which America had filled the imaginations 
of men. The visions of Indian wealth, of mines of 
silver and gold, and fisheries of pearl, with whicli the 
Spanish adventurers in Mexico and Peru had astonish- 
ed the ears of Europe, were but poorly fulfilled on the 
bleak, rocky, and sterile, plains of New England. No 
doubt, in the beginning of the settlement, these circum- 
stances operated unfiivorably on the growth of the colo- 
ny. In the nature of things, it ia mostly adventurers, 
who incline to leave their homes and native land, and risk 
the uncert^nty of another hemisphere ; and a climate 
and soil like ours furnished but little n^^^^^nn to the 
adventuring class. Captain Smil' pro- 

mote the growth of New Enp ins 
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to show, that the want of mineral treasures was amply 
compensated by the abundant fishery of the coast ; and 
having sketched, in strong colors, the prosperity aod 
wealth of the states of Holland, he adds, " Divera, I 
know, may allege many other assistances, but this is 
the chiefest mine, and the sea the source of those silver 
streams of their virtue, which liath made them now the 
very miiscle of industry, the only pattern of perfection 
for these affairs ; and the benefit of fishing ia that pri- 
mum mobile* that turns all tlieJr spheres to this height 
of plenty, strength, honor, and exceeding great admi- 
ration. "f 

While we smile at this overwrought panegyric, on 
the primitive resource of our fathers, we cannot but 
acknowledge, that it has foundation in truth. It is, 
doubtless, to the untempting qualities of our climate 
and soil, and the conditions of industry and frugality, 
on which alone the prosperity of the colony could be 
secured, that we are to look for a full share of the final 
success of the enterprise. 

To this, it is to be ascribed, that the country itself 
was not preoccupied by a crowded population of sav- 
ages, like the West India Islands and Mexico, who, 
placed upon a soil, yielding, almost spontaneously, a 
superabundance of food, had multiplied into popidous 
empires, and made a progress in the arts, which served 
no other purpose, than to give strength and permanence 
to some of the most frightful systems of despotism, that 
ever afflicted humanity ; systems, uniting all that is 
most horrible in depraved civilization and wild barbari- 
ty. The problem, indeed, is iiard to be solved, in what 
way, and by what steps, a continent, possessed by sav- 
age tribes, is to be lawfully occupied and colonized by 
civilized man. But this question was divested of much 
of its practical difficulty, by the scantiness of the native 
population, which our fathers found in New England, 

* The Rrat CBDBD of motion, the mainspring, the first impniae, 
t Smith's GenersI! Higlorie. Vol. II. p. 166, Kichmond Edit. 
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and the migratory life, lo which the necessity of the 
chase reduced them. It is owing to tliis, that the an- 
nals of New England exhibit no scenes, like those which 
were acted in Kispaniola, in Me.tico, and Pern ; no 
tragedies like those of Anacaona, of Guatimozin, and 
of Atahualpa ; no statesman like Bobadilla ; no heroes 
like Pizarro and Cortes ; 

■' No dark Ovando, no religious Boyle." 

The qualities of our climate and soil enter largely, 
in other ways, into that natural basis, on which our 
prosperity and our freedom liave been reared. It is 
these, which distinguish the smiling aspect of our busy, 
thriving villages, from the lucrative desolation of the 
sugar islands, and all the wide-spread, undescribed, 
indescribable, miseries, of the colonial system of mod- 
em Europe, as it has existed, beyond the barrier of 
these mighty oceans, in the unvisited, unprotected, and 
unavenged, recesses of either India. We have had 
abundant reason to bo contented with this austere sky, 
this hard, unyielding soil. Poor as it is, it has left us 
no cause to sigh for the lusurics of the tropics, nor to 
covet the mines of the southern regions of our hemi- 
sphere. Our rough and hardly subdued hill-sides, and 
barren plains, have produced us that, wliich neither 
ores, nor spices, nor sweets could purcliase ; which 
would not spring in the richest gardens of the despotic 
East. The compact numbers and the strength, the 
general intelligence and the civilization, which, since 
the world began, were never exhibited beneath the sul- 
try line, have been the precious product of this iron- 
bound coast. The rocks and the sands, which would 
yield us neither the cane n^^^ojfe^ree, have yield- 
ed us, not only on abund^^^^^^^^^fwiess re- 
sources, rarely consisU^^^^^^^^^^^^Hrorofusion 
of tropical colonies, j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
institutions, the indr 
the churches, beyoi ' 
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" Man is Ihc nobler growth onr «ai1 sopplieB, 
And BOuls are ripenod in our northern skiui." 

Describe to me, a country, rich in veins of the pre- 
tuous metals, that is traversed by good roads. Inform 
ane of the convenience of bridges, where the rivers 
roil over golden sands. Tel! me of a thrifty, prosper- 
ous village of freemen, in the miserable diatricts where 
every clod of the earth is kneaded up for diamonds, 
beneath the lash of the task-master. No, never ! while 
the constitution, not of states, but of human nature, 
remains the same ; never, while the laws, not of civil 
"society, but of God, are unrepealed, will there be a 
hardy, virtuous, independent yeomanry, in regions, 
where two acres of untitled banana will feed a hundred 
men. It is idle to call that /ood, wliich can never feed 
a. free, intelligent, industrious population. It is not 
-food ; it is dust ; it is chalf ; it is ashes ; there is no 
nourishment in it, if it be not carefully sown, and pain- 
fully reaped, by laborious freemen, on their own fee- 

IV. Nor ought we to omit to say, that, if our fore- 
fathers found, in the nature of the region to which they 
emigrated, the most favorable spot for the growth of a 
free and happy state, they themselves sprang from the 
^nd, the best adapted to furnish the habits and prin- 
ciples essential to the great undertaking. In an age, 
that speculates, and speculates to important piirpose, 
on the races of fossil animals, of which no living spec- 
imen has existed since the Deluge, and which com- 
pares, with curious criticism, the dialects of languages, 
which ceased to be spoken, a thousand years ago, it 
<;annot be called idle, to inquire, which, of the different 
countries of modern Europe, possesses the quaUties, 
-that beat adapt it to become the parent nation of a new 
end free stale. I know not, in fact, what more mo- 
mentous question, in human affairs, could be asked, 
-than that which regards the most hopeful lineage of a 
Collective empire. But, without engaging in so exten- 
sive a discussion, I may presume, that there is not one 
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who hears mc that does not feel it a matter of congrat- 
ulation and joy, that our fathers were Englishmen. 

No character is perfect among nations, more iJian 
among men ; but it must needs be conceded, that, after 
our own Country, England is the most favored abode 
of lit>erty ; or rather, that, besides our own, it is the 
only land, where liberty cao be said to exist ; the only 
land, where the voice of the sovereign, is not strraiger 
than the voice of tlie law. We can scarce rev^Jve, 
with patience, t}ie idea, tliat we might have been a 
Spanish colony, a Portuguese colony, or a Dutch colo- 
ny. We can scarcely compare, with coolness, the io- 
heritance of tliose institutions, which were tianamiUed 
to us, by our fathers, with that which ve most have 
received from almost any other coanuy ; aboolnte go*- 
enuneat, mihtary despotism, and the *' holy inquistvon.*' 
What would have been the condition of ihti flourinb- 
ing and happy land, had these been Ibe in^iuIJMU, on 
which its settlement was founded ': There are, unfor- 
tunately, too many materials for answering this cpie*- 
tion, in the history of the Spanish and Porti^;iK«e 
settlements on the American continent, from ibfi firrt 
moment of unrelenting waste and de»oIatioa, to liw 
distractions and conflicts, of which we ounelte* ai6 
the witnesses. What hope can there be, fof Uh: cok» 
nies of natlcms, which poeseH, lhem»etvc«, no cpna^ of 
improvement; and tolerate none in the regiQW Ofm 
wliich they rule ; whose admin istratir^i *et« no briffiti 
examples of political indnpfrndctnv; ; whrwu UngUHM 
s^nd out no reviving lesKonM of wiund Uttd liffllfll 
science, (afraid of nothing that is tnirr,) iff nHnly liler< 
ature, of free specuklion ; but rcpml, with mity diip 
that crosses the Atlantic, the maius ilelMuin(( I'lux <rf 
despotism, credulity, Hipcritlilioti, and *Iitt<;ry i 

What cilizen of our republic i* not (C'.'tiM. m •!>* 
contrast which our history urescpt *'•" ''""" /"^ 
feel, what reflecting **"r,,,'.'rt!l^ 

the incalculaUe "'V ","„^| 

the deep foao 
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truth, from which we have drawn in England ? What 
American does not feel proud, that he is descended 
from the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of 
Locke f Who does not know, that, while every pulse 
of civil hberty, in the lieart of the British empire, beat 
warm and full in the bosom of our fatliers ; the sobri- 
ety, the firmness, and the dignity, with which the cause 
of free principles struggled into existence here, con- 
stantly found encouragement and countenance from 
the sons of liberty there ? Who does not remember, 
that, when the Pilgrims went over the sea, the prayers 
of the faithful British confessors, in all the quarters of 
their dispersion, went over with them, while their aching 
eyes were str^ned, till the star of hope should go up 
in the western skies? And who will ever forget, that, 
in that eventful stru^le, which severed this mighty 
republic from the British crown, there was not heard, 
throughout our continent in arms, a voice, which spoke 
louder for the rights of America, than that of Burke or 
of Chatham, within the walls of the British parliament, 
and at the foot of the British throne ? No ; for myself 
I can truly say, that, after my native land, I feel a ten- 
derness and a reverence for that of my fathers. The 
pride I take in my own Country makes me respect that 
from which we are sprung. In touching the soil of 
England, I seem to return, like a descendant, to the 
old family seat ; to come back to the abode of an aged 
and venerable parent. I acknowledge this great con- 
sanguinity of nations. The sound of my native lan- 
guage, beyond the sea, is a music to my ear, beyond 
the richest strains of Tuscan softness, or Castilian maj- 
esty. I am not yet in a land of strangers, while sur- 
rounded by the manners, the habits, the institutions 
under which I have been brought up, I wander, de- 
lighted, through a thousand scenes, which the historians, 
the poets, have made familiar to us ; of which the 
names are interwoven with our earliest associations. I 
tread, with reverence, the s])ots, where I can retrace 
the footsteps of our sulTering fathers ; the pleasant land 
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of their birth has a claim on my heart. It sceniti to me 
a classic, yea, a holy land, rich in the memory of the 
great and good, the martyrs of liberty, the exiled lier- 
olds of truth ; and riclicr, ns the parent of this land of 
promise in the West. 

I am not, — I need not say, I am not, — the panegy- 
rist of England. I am not dazzled by her riches, nor 
awed by her power. The sceptre, tlie niitrc, and the 
coronet, — stars, garters, and blue ribands, — seem, to me, 
poor things for great men to contend for. Nor is my 
admiration awakened by her armies, mustered for the 
battles of Europe ; her navies, overshadowing the ocean ; 
nor her empire grasping tJie furthest East. It is tlicse, 
and the price of guilt and blood by which they are 
maintahied, which are the cause, why no friend of lib- 
erty can salute her with undivided affections. But it 
is the refuge of free principles, though often persecut- 
ed ; the school of religious liberty, the more precious 
for the struggles to which it has been called ; the tombs 
of those who have reflected honor on all who speak the 
Enghsh tongue ; it is the birthplace of our fathers, the 
home of the Pil^ims; it is these, which 1 love and 
venemte in England. I should feel ashamed of an 
enthusiasm for Italy and Greece, did I not also feel it, 
for a land hke this. In an American, it would teem 
to me degenerate and ungrateful, to hang, with pusion, 
upon the traces of Homer and Virj^il. and follow, with- 
out emotion, the nearer and pbinnr fiHttiitepH of Hhnk> 
speare and Milton ; and I should think him Mild in liiii 
love for his native land, who felt no meltinx in ht« 
heart, for that other native land, which hnldn thn imhtM 
of his forefathers, 

V. But it was not enough, that our fathen wore n( 
England : the masters of Ireland, and the iurdu of Iliii- 
dostan, are of England, too. Hut our father* were Eng- 
lishmen, aggrieved, ptifBcciitod, and Imnifihed. It is u 
principle, amply borne out by the history <i( the great 
and powerful nations of the earth, and by that, of none, 
tuore than the country of which we kjnulIc, tliut tho bof I 
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fruits and choicest action, of the commendable qualities 
of the national character, arc to be found on the side 
of the oppressed few, and not of the triumphant many. 
Aa in private character, adversity is often requisite to 
give a proper direction and temper to strong qualities, 
so tlie noblest traits of national character, even under 
the freest and most independent of hereditary govern- 
ments, must sometimes be sought, in the ranks of a 
protesting minority, or of a dissenting sect. Never was 
this truth more clearly illustrated, tiian in the settlement 
of New England. 

Could a common calculation of policy have dictated 
the terms of that settlement, no doubt our foundations 
would have been laid beneath the royal smile. Con- 
voys and navies would have bten solicited to waft our 
fathers to the coast; armies, to defend the infant com- 
munities ; and the flattering patronage of princes and 
lords, to espouse their interests in the councils of the 
mother country. Happy, that our fathers enjoyed no 
Bueh patronage ; happy, that they fell into no such pro- 
tecting hands ; happy, that our foundations were silent- 
ly and deeply cast in quiet insigniticance, beneath a 
charter of banishment, persecution, and contem|)t; so 
that, when the royal arm was at length outstretched 
against us, instead of a submissive child, tied down by 
former graces, it found a youthful giant in the land, 
bom amidst hardships, and nourished on the rocks, in- 
debted for no favors, and owing no duty. From the 
dark portals of the alar chamber, and in the slern text 
of the acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a com- 
mission, more efficient than any that ever bore the roy- 
al seal. Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; 
the decline of their little company, in the strange land, 
was fortunate ; the difficulties, which they experienced 
in getting the royal consent to banish themselves to this 
wilderness, were fortunate ; all the tears and heart- 
breakings, of that ever-memorable parting at Delfthaveu, 
had the happiest influence on the rising destinies of 
New Enwland, All this purified the ranks of the set- 



tiers. These roog^ toodies of fastaat broAeA oiT the 
light, uncertain, sdfish spirits. Ther smle h a fsxpci. 
solemn, self-denying expedilioci. Tb^ cast a lffx»d 
shadow of thought and serioosneK orer tjbe cauK:. iixmL 
if this- sometimes deepened into mehfidiohr snd lii> 
temess, can we find no aqxikigT far socfa a Inunas veafe- 
ness? 

It is sad, indeed, io reflect on the dHasi«rs. vkic:l! 
this little band of Pilsrims encoiuiitFjred. irmd. to vw: ^ 
portion of them the prer of imreleutin^ ci^iidjtT. ti^smiy 
erously embarked in an asseawortb r isjasp^ wrhiiA liter 
are soon obliged to abandon, and eir/vd tfaaai«eh <« ic- 
to one vessel ; — one bncdred perfionfi^. beskiec ll«e «tLd}i> 
company, in a vessel fA one bozidr^ ajud tairtr touc^ 
One is touched, at the story of tbee kffii^ cold. «j(id vea- 
ry, Autumnal passage ; <^ tl^e hnding on tbi& infa^jspit^ 
able rocks, at this dismal season : wijiere thev are dt- 
serted, before long, by tfie fehip, which had hrfjnfiA 
them, and which seemed their only hold upon titf: wtjilA 
of fellow-men, a prey to the elements and to want, and 
fearfully ignorant of tlie numbers, the power, and the 
temper, of the savage tribes, that filled tlie unexplored 
continent, upon whose verge they had ventured. But 
all this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and exile, of the ocean, the Winter, the wil- 
derness, and the savage foe, were the final assurance of 
success. It was these, that put far away from our fa- 
thers' cause, all patrician softness, all hereditary claims 
to preeminence. No effeminate nobility crowded into 
the dark and austere ranks of the Pilgrims. No Carr 
nor Villiers desired to lead on the ill-provided band of 
despised Puritans. No well-endowed clergy were de- 
sirous^ to quit their cathedrals, and set up a splendid 
hierarchy in the frozen wilderness. No craving gov- 
ernors were anxious to be sent over to our cheerless 
El Dorados of ice and of snow. No, they could not 
say they had encouraged, patronised, or helped, the Pil- 
grims. They could not afterwards fairlv «'*»♦**' 
reap, where they had not strown ; arid 
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reared tliis broad aiid solid fabric with pains and watch- 
fulness, unaided, barely toJcratpd, it did not fall, when 
the arm, which had never supported, was raised to, de- 
stroy. 

Methinks 1 see it, now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with 
the prospects of a future state, and bound across the 
unknown sea. I behold it, pursuing, with a thousand 
misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suiw 
rise and set, and weeks and montlia pass, and Winter 
surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the 
sight of the wished-for shore. I see them, now, scaU' 
tily supphed with provisions, crowded almost to suffo- 
cation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, pur- 
suing a circuitous route ; and now, driven in fury be- 
fore the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. 
The awful voice of the storm howls through the rig- 
ging. The laboring masts seem straining from their 
base ; the dismal sound of the pumps xa heard ; the 
ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow to billow ; the 
ocean breaks, and settles with engulfing floods over 
tlie floating deck, and beats with deadening weight, 
against the staggered vessel. I see them, escaped 
from these perils, pursuing their all but desperate un- 
dertaking, and landed at last, after a five months' 
passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, weak and 
weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provis- 
ioned, depending on the charity of their ship-master 
for a draught of beer on board, drinking nothing but 
water on shore, without shelter, without means, sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes. Shut now the volume of his- 
tary, and tell me, on any principle of human probability, 
what shall be the fate of this handful of adventurers. 
Tell me, man of military science, in how many months 
were they all swept ofl' by the thirty savage tribes, enu- 
merated within the early limits of New England ? Tell 
me, politician, iiow long did this shadow of a colony, 
Oil which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, 
hinguish on the distant coast 7 Student of history. 
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compare for me the baffled projects, the deserted settle- 
ments, the abandoned adventures, of other times, and 
find the parallel of this. Was it the Winter's storm, 
beating upon the houseless heads of women and chil- 
dren? was it hard labor and spare meals? was it dis- 
ease ? was it the tomaJiawk ? was it the deep malady 
of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
heart, aching in its last moments, at the TccoUection of 
the loved and left, beyond the sea? — ^was it some, or 
all, of these, united, tliat hurried tliis forsaken company 
to their melancholy fate ? And is it possible, that nei- 
ther of these causes, that not all combined, were able 
to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possible, that from a 
beginning, so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so much 
of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress 
BO steady, a growth so wonderful, a reality so important, 
a promise yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 

Such, in a very inadequate statement, are some of 
the circumstances, under which the settlement of our 
country began. The historian of Massachusetts, after 
having given a brief notice of Carver, of Bradford, of 
Winslow, of Brewster, of Standish, and others, adds, 
" These were the founders of the colony of Plymouth. 
The settlement of this colony occasioned tlie settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay ; which was the source of all the 
other colonies of New England. Virginia was in a dy- 
ing state, and seemed to revive and flourish from the 
example of New England. 1 am not preserving from 
oblivion," continues he, " the names of heroes, whose 
chief merit is the overilirow of cities, of provinces, and 
empires ; but the names of the founders of a flourish- 
ing town and colony, if not of the whole British empire 
in America."* This was the judicious reflection of 
Hutchinson, sixty years ago, when the greatest tribute 
to be paid to the Fathers of Plymouth was, that they 
took the lead in colonizing the British possessions in 
America. What, then, ought to be our emotions, as 
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we meet, on this anniversary, upon the spot, where the 
first successful foundations of tlie great American re- 
public were laid ? 

Within a short period, an incident lias occurred, 
which, of itself, connects, in the most gratifying asso- 
ciation, the early settlement of New England, with the 
present growth and prosperity of our wide-extended 
republic. Within the paal year, the sovereign hand of 
tWa great confederacy of Slates has been extended, for 
the restoration and security of tlie harbor, where, on 
the day we celebrate, the germ of the future growth of 
America was comprehended within one weatlier-beaten 
vessel, tossing upon the tide, on board of which, in the 
words of Hutcliinson, the Fathers of New England, by a 
solemn instrument, "formed tliemselvea into a proper 
democracy." Two centuries, only, have elapsed, and 
we behold a great American representation convened, 
from twenty-four independent and flourishing republics, 
taking under their patronage the local interests of the 
spot where our fathers landed, and providing, in the 
same act of appropriation, for the removal of obstacles 
in the Mississippi and the repair of Plymouth beach. 
I know not in what words a more beautiful commenta- 
ry could be written, on our early infancy or our happy 
growth. There were members of the national Congress 
which made that appropriation, I will not say from dis- 
tant states, but from tlifferent climates; from regions 
which the sun in the heavens does not reach in the 
same hour that he rises on us. Happy community of 
protection ! Glorious brotlierhood ! Blessed fiillilment 
of that first timorous hope, that warmed the bosoms of 
our fathers ! 

Nor is it even our mighty territory, to wliich tlie in- 
fluence of the principles and example of the fathers of 
New England is confined. While I utter the words, a 
constitution of republican government, closely imitated 
from ours, is going into operation in the States of the 
Mexican confederation, a region more extensive than 
all our territories east of the Mississippi. Further soutli, 
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oue of the provinces of Central America, the republic 
of Guatimala, has sent its envoys to solicit a ojiIod with 
us. Will posterity believe, that such an offer was made 
and refused, in the age, that saw England and Spain 
rushing into war for the possession of a few uninbabiled 
islets on the coast of Patagonia ? Pass the isthmus of 
Darien, and we behold the Bister republic of Colombia, 
a realm two tliirds as large as Euro|)e, ratifying her first 
solemn treaty of amity and commerce witli the United 
States ; while still onward to the south, in the valleys 
of the Chilian Andes, and on the banks of La Plata, in 
states not less vast than those already named, consti- 
tutions of republican government are in prosperous ope- 
ration, founded on our principles, and modelled on our 
forms. When our commissioners visited those coun- 
tries, in 1817, they found the books, moat universally 
read among the people, were, the coltstitutions of ihe 
United States and of the several States, translated into 
the language of the country ; while the public journals 
were filled with extracts from the celebrated ' Defence' 
of these constitutions, written by that venerable de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims, who still lives to witness the 
prosperous operation of the governments, which he did 
so much to eslablish.* 

I do not fear that we shall be accused of extrava- 
gance, in the enthusiasm we fee! at a train of events, 
of such astonishing magnitude, novelty, and conse- 
quence, connected by associations so intimate, with the 
day we now hail ; with the events we now celebrate ; 
with the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, Victims of 
persecution ! how wide an empire acknowledges the 
sway of your principles! Apostles of liberty! what 
millions attest the authenticity of your mission ! Meek 
champions of truth ! no stain of private interest or of 
.innocent blood is on the spotless garments of your re- 
nown ! The great continents of America have become. 
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at length, the theatre of your achievements ; the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, the highways of communication, 
on which your principles, your institutions, your exam- 
ple, are borne. From the oldest abodes of civilization, 
the venerable plains of Greece, to the scarcely explored 
Kuige of the Cordilleras, the impulse you gave, at length, 
is felt. While other regions revere you as the leaders 
of this great march of humanity, we are met, on this 
joyful day, to offer to your memory our tribute of filial 
affection. The sons and daughters of the Pilgrims, we 
have assembled on the spot, where you, our suffering 
fathers, set foot on this happy shore. Happy, indeed, 
it has been for us ! O ! that you could have enjoyed 
those blessings, which you prepared for your children ! 
Could our comfortable homes have shielded you, from 
the Wintry air ! could our abundant harvests have sup- 
plied you, in time of famine ! could the broad shield 
of our beloved country have sheltered you, from the 
visitations of arbitrary power ! We come, in our pros- 
perity, to remember your trials ; and here, on the spot 
where New England began to be, we come, to learn of 
you, our Pilgrim Fathers, a deep and lasting lesson of 
virtue, enterprise, patience, zeal, and faith ! 
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■ ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
H LEDGE, TO PRACTICAL MEN, AND ON THE 

H ENCOURAGEMENTS TO ITS PURSUIT* 

^M The chief object of the Mechanics' Institute is, to dif- 

^f fuse useful knowledge among the mechanic class of the 
community. It aims, in general, to improve and in- 
form the minds of its members; and particularly to 
illustrate and explain the principles of the various arts 
of life, and render them familiar to that portion of the 
community, who are to exercise these arts as their oc- 
cupation in society. It is also a proper object of the 
Institute, to point out the connexion between the me- 
chanic arts and the other pursuits and occupations, and 
sliow the fomidations, which exist in our very nature, 
for a cordial union between them all. 

These objects recommend themselves strongly and 
obviously to general approbation. While the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, in its more general sense, and in con- 
nexion with morals, is as important to mechanics as 
to any other class, nothing is plainer, than that those, 
whose livelihood depends on the skilful practice of the 
arts, ought to be instructed, as far as possible, in the 
scientific principles and natural laws, on which the arts 
are founded. This is necessary, in order tliat the arts 
themselves should be pursued to the greatest advantage ; 
that popular errors should be eradicated ; that every 
accidental improvement in the processes of industry, 
which offers itself, should be readily taken up and pur- 
sued to its principle ; that false notions, leading to waste 
of time and labor, should be prevented from gaining 
or retaining currency ; in short, that the useful, like 
the ornamental, arts of life, should be carried to the 
point of attainable perfection. 

• The fDllnwIng Essay contains the HahsLniice of Addresses delivered 
bj the Author, befura savetal inatituliods fo - ■'■ ■ 
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The history of the prepress of the human mind 
shows UB, that, for want of a diffiiBJon of scientifiG 
knowledgSj among practical men, great evils have re- 
sulted, both to science and practice. Before the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, the means of acquiring and 
circulating knowledge were few and ineffectual. The 
philosopher was, in consequence, exclusively a. man of 
study, who, by living in a monastic secluaion, and by 
delving into the few books which tune had spared, — 
particularly the works of Aristotle and his commenta- 
tora, — succeeded in mastering the learning of the day ; 
learning, mostly of an abstract and metaphysical nature. 
Thus, living in a world, not of practice, but speculation, 
and seldom brin^g his theories to the test of observa- 
tion, his studies assumed a visionary character. Hence 
the projects for the transmutation of metals, — a notion 
not origmating in any observation of the qualities of 
the different kinds of melals, but in reasoning, d prio- 
ri, on their supposed identity of substance. So deep 
rooted was tliis delusion, that a great part of the natural 
science, of tlie middle ages, consisted in projects to 
convert the baser metals into gold. It is plain, that 
such a project would no more have been countenanced, 
by intelligent, well-informed persons, practically con- 
versant with the nature of the metals, than a project 
to transmute pine into oak, or fish into flesh. 

In like manner, by giving science wholly up to the 
philosophers, and making tlie practical arts of life merely 
a matter of traditionary repetition, from one generation 
to another of uninformed artisans, much evil, of an 
opposite kind, was occasioned. Accident, of course, 
could be the only source of improvement ; and, for 
want of acquaintance with the leading principles of 
mechanical philosophy, the chances were indefinitely 
multiplied, against these accidental improvements. For 
want of the diffusion of information, among practical 
men, the principles, prevailing in an art, in one place, 
were unknown, in other places ; and processes, existing 
at one period, were liable to be forgotten, in the lapse 
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of time. Mysteries and secrets, easily kept, in such a 
state of things, and cherished by their possessor, as a 
source of monopoly, were so common, that mystery 
is still occasionally used, as synonymous with trade. 
This also contributed to the loss of arts, once brought 
to perfection, such as that of staining glass, as practised 
in the middle ages. Complicated machinery was out 
of the question ; for it requires, for its invention and 
improvement, the union of scientific knowledge and 
practical skill. The mariner was left to creep along 
tlie coast, while the astronomer was casting nativities ; 
and the miner was reduced to the most laborious and 
pm-ely mechanical processes, to extract the precious 
metals from the ores that really contained them, while 
the chemist, who ought to have taught him the method 
of amalgamation, could find no use for mercury, but as 
a menstruum, by which baaer metals could be turned 
into gold. 

At the present day, this state of things is certainly 
changed. A variety of popular treatises, and works 
of reference, have made the great principles of natural 
science generally accessible. It certainly is in the pow- 
er of almost every one, by pains and time properly be- 
stowed, to acquire a decent knowledge of every branch 
of practical philosophy. But still, it would appear, 
that, even now, this part of education is not on the 
right footing. Generally speaking, even now, all actual 
instruction, in the principles of natural science, is con- 
fined to the colleges ; and the colleges are, for the 
most part, frequented, only by those intended for pro- 
fessional life. The elementary knowledge of science, 
which is communicated at the colleges, is, indeed, use- 
ful, in any and every calling ; but it does not seem 
right, that none but those intended for the pulpit, the 
bar, or the profession of medicine, should receive in- 
struction in those principles, which regulate the opera- 
tion of the mechanical powers, and lie at the foundation 
of complicated machinery ; which relate to the naviga- 
tion of the seas, the smelting and refining of metals. 
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tlie composition and improvement of soils, the reduction 
to a uniform whiteness of the vegetable fibre, the mix- 
ture and application of colors, the motion and pressure 
of fluids in large masses, the nature of light and heat, 
tlie laws of magnetism, electricity, and galvanism. It 
would seem, that this kind of knowledge was more im- 
mediately requisite, for those who are to be employed 
in making or using labor-saving machinery, who are to 
traverse the ocean, to lay out and direct the construc- 
tion of canals and rail-roads, to build steam-engines and 
hydraulic presses, to work mines, and to conduct large 
agricultural and manufacturing establishments. Hith- 
erto, with some partial exceptions, little has been done 
systematically, to afford, to those engaged in these pur- 
suits, that knowledge, which, however convenient to 
others, would seem essential to them. There has been 
scarce any thing, which could be called education for 
practical life ; and those persona, who, in the pursuit 
of any of the useful arts, have signalized themselves, 
by the employment of scientific principles, for the in- 
vention of new processes, or the improvement of the 
old, have been self-educated men. 

I am aware, that it ia often made an argument 
against scientific education, that the greatest discover- 
ies and inventions have been either the production of 
such seif-educated men, or have been struck out by 
accident. There certainly is some truth in this. So 
long as no regular system of scientific education, for 
the working classes, exists, it is a matter of necessity, 
that, if any great improvement be made, it must be ei- 
ther the result of accident, or the happy thought of 
some powerful native genius, who forces his way, with- 
out education, to the most astonishing results. This, 
however, is no more the case, with respect to the useful- 
arts and the mechanical pursuits, than with respect to all 
the other occupations of society ; and it would continue 
lo be the case, after the establishment of the best sys- 
tem of scientific education. We find, in every pursuit 
and calling, some instances of remarkable men, who. 
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^H without an early education, adapted to the object, have 
^f mised themselves to great eminence. Lord Chancel- 
lor King, in England, was a grocer, at that period of 
life, which is commonly spent in academical study, by 
those destined for the profession of the law. Chief 
Justice Pratt, of New York, having been brought up a 
carpenter, was led, by a severe cut from an axe, which 
unfitted him for work, to turn his attention to the law. 
Franklin,* who seemed equally to excel, in the conduct 
of the ordinary business of life, in the sublimest studies 
of philosophy, and in the management of the most diffi- 
cult state aiTairs, was bred a printer. AH these callings 
iare quite respectable, but no one would think of choos- 
ing either of them, as the school of the lawyer, judge, 
or statesman. The fact, that the native power of genius 
sometimes makes its vmy, against alt obstacles, and un- 
der every discouragement, proves nothing, as to the 
• course which it is expedient for the generality of men 
to pursue. The safe path to excellence and success, 
in every calling, is that of appropriate preliminary edu- 
cation, diligent application to learn the art, and assi- 
duity in practisii^ it. I can perceive no reason, why 
this course should not be followed, in reference to the 
mechanical, as well as the professional, callings. The 
instances of eminent men, like those named, and many 
others that might be named, such as Arkwright and 
Harriaon,f who have sprung from the depths of pover- 
ty, to astonish and benefit mankind, no more prove that 
education is useless to the mechanic, than the corres- 

t ponding examples prove that it is useless to the states- 
man, jurist, or divine. 
Besides, it will perhaps be found, that the great men, 
like those I have named, instead of being instances to 
show that education is useless, prove only, that, occa- 

* A notice of Fmaklin fotma one of tha vol nines of 'Tss School 

L t For biographical noticea of Arkwi' ' 'ork 

■ enliUed, ' The Pnrsnit of Enowle 
H port or ' The School Libkabt. 
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rionally, men, who commence their education late, are 
as successful, as those who commence it early. It fol- 
lows, from this, not that an early education is no bene- 
fit, but that the want of it may sometimes be made up, 
in later years. It might be so made up, no doubt, of- 
tener than it is ; and it is, in this Country, much more 
frequently than in any other. 

The foundation of a great improvement is, also, often 
a single conception, which suggests itself to a man of 
strong but uneducated mind ; and who has the good 
fortune, afterwards, to receive, from others, that aid, 
in executing his projects, without which, the most pro- 
mising conception might have perished undeveloped. 
Thus, Sir Richard Arkwright wanted education, but 
was endowed with a wonderful quickness of mind. 
What particular circumstances awakened his mechan- 
ical taste, we are not told. There is some reason to 
think, that this, like other strongly-marked aptitudes, 
may partly depend on the peculiar organization of the 
body, which is exactly the some in no two men. The 
d^ly observation of the operation of the spinning-wheel, 
in the cottages of the peasantry of Lancashire, (England,) 
gave him a full knowledge of the existing state of the 
art, which it was his good fortune to improve, to a de- 
gree which is even yet the wonder of the world. He 
conceived, at length, the idea of an improved machine 
for spinning. And in this conception, — not improbably 
a flash across the mind, the work of an instant, — ^lay 
all his original merit. But this is every thing. Amer- 
ica was discovered, from the moment that Columbus* 
firmly grasped the idea, that, the earth being spherical, 
the Indies might be reached, by sailing on a westerly 
course. If the actual discovery had not been made, for 
ages after the death of Columbus, he would, neverthe- 
less, in jjublishing this idea to the world, have been the 
pilot that led the way, whoever had followed his guid- 



ance. Sir Richard Arkwright, having formed the 
conception of his spinning machine, had recourse to a 
watchmaker, to execute his idea. But how rarely could 
it happen, that circumstances would put it in the power 
of a person, — himself ignorant and poor, — to engage 
the cooperation of an intelligent watchmaker ! 

Neither is it intended, that the education which we 
recommend, should extend to a minute acquaintance 
with tiie practical application of science to the details 
of every art, Tliis would be impossible, and does not 
belong to preparatory education. We wish, only, that 
the general laws and principles should be so taught, as 
greatly to multiply the number of persons competent to 
carry forward such casual suggestions of improvement 
as may present themselves, and to bring their art to tiiat 
state of increasbg excellence, which all arts reach, by 
long-continued, intelligent cultivation. 

It may further be observed, with respect to those 
great discoveries, which seem to be produced by happy 
accidents and fortuitous su^^stion, that such happy 
accidents are most likely to fall in the way of those, who 
are on the look-out for them ; — those whose mental 
eyesight has been awakened and practised to behold 
them. The world is informed of all the cases in which 
such fortunate accidents have led to useful and brilliant 
results ; but their number would probably appear smal- 
ler than it is now supposed to be, were such a thing 
possible as the negative history of discovery and im- 
provement. No one can tell us, what might have been 
done, had every opportunity been faithfully improv- 
ed, every suggestion sagaciously caught up and follow- 
ed out. No one can tell, how often the uneducated 
or unobservant mind has approached to the very verge 
of a great discovery, — has had some wonderful inven- 
tion almost thrust upon it, — but witliout efTect. The 
ancients, as we learn from many passages in the Greek 
and Latin f-'' •> '■11 minted with convex lenses, 

but '■' ' t'uction of magnify- 

ing use of seal-rings 
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with inscriptions ; and they marked their flocks with 
brands, containing the owner's name. In each of these 
practices, faint rudiments of the art of printing are con- 
cealed. Cicero, in one of his mora] works, (De Natura 
Deorum,*) in confuting the error of those philosophers, 
who taught that the world was produced by the for- 
tuitous concourse of wandering atoms, uses the follow- 
ing language, as curious, in connexion witli the point 
I would illustrate, as it is beautiful in expression, and 
powerful in argument : — " Here," says he, " must I not 
wonder, if there should be a. man, who can persuade 
himself, that certain solid and separate bodies are borne 
about by force or weight, and that this most beautiful 
and finished world is formed by their accidental meet- 
ing ? Whoever can think thia possible, I do not see 
why he cannot also believe, that, if a large number of 
forms of the one and twenty letters, (of gold or ajiy 
like substance,) were thrown any where together, the 
annals of Ennius might bo made out from them, as 
they are cast on the ground, so aa to be read in order ; 
a thing which I know not if it be within the power of 
chance to effect, even in a single verse." How very 
near an approach is made, in this remark, to the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, fifteen hundred years before 
it took place ! 

How slight and familiar was the occurrence, which 
gave to Sir Isaac Newtonf the first suggestion of his 
system of the universe ! This great man had been driv- 
en, by the plague, from London to the country, and 
had left his library behind him. Obliged to find occu- 
pation, in the activity of his own mind, he was led, in 
iiis meditations, to trace the extent of the principle 
which occasioned the fall of an apple, from the tree, in 
the garden where he passed his solitary hours. Com- 
mencing with this familiar hint, he foUowed it out, to 

*Oa (he natore of the gods, 
t For IL nolioe of Sir Isoac Newton, aei 
Plirrait of Enowledga under Silliculliei 
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that universal law of graTity, which binds the parts of 
the earth and ocean together, which draws the moon to 
the earth, the satellites to the planets, the planets to the 
sun, and the sun itself, with its attendant worlds, toward 
some grand and genera! point of attraction for that infin- 
ity of systems, of which the several stars are the centres. 
How many hundreds of thousands of men, since the 
creation of the world, had seen an apple fall from a 
tree ! How many philosophers had speculated, pro- 
foundly, on the system of the universe ! But it required 
tlie talent of a man placed, by general consent, at the 
head of the human race, to deduce from this i^miiliar 
occurrence on the surface of the earth, the operation of 
the primordial law of Nature, which governs the move- 
ments of the heavens, and holds the universe together. 
Nothing less than his sagacity could have made the 
deduction, and nothing less than a mathematical skill, 
and an acquaintance with the previously ascertained 
principles of science, such as falls to the lot of very few, 
would have enabled Newton to demonstrate the truth 
of his system. 

Let us quote another example, to show that the most 
obvious and familiar facts may be noticed, for ages, with- 
out effect, till tliey are observed by a sagacious eye, and 
scrutinized with patience and perseverance. The ap- 
pearance of lightning, in the clouds, is as old as the 
creation ; and certainly, no natural phenomenon forces 
itself more directly on the notice of men. The existence 
of the electric fluid, as excited by artificial means, was 
familiarly known to philosophers, a hundred years be- 
fore Franklin ; and there are a few vague hints, prior 
to his time, that lightning is an electrical appearance. 
But it was left for Frankhn, distinctly to conceive that 
proposition, and to institute an experiment, by which it 
should be demonstrated. The process, by which he 
reached this great conclusion, is worth remembering. 
Dr. Franklin had seen the most femiliar electrical expcr- 
imi 5, by a certain Dr, 

9| 'being excited. 
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by wilnessing these experiments, he purchased the whole 
of Dr. Spence's apparatus, anil repeated the experi- 
ments at Philadelphia. Pursuing his researches, with 
his own instruments, and others which had been liberal- 
ly presented to the Province of Pennsylvania, by the Pro- 
prietor. Mr. Penn,and by Dr. Franklin's friend, Mr. Col- 
iinson, our illustrious countryman rapidly enlarged llie 
bounds of electrical science, and soon arrived at the 
undoubting conviction, that the eluclxical fluid and 
lightning are identical. But lie could not rest, till he 
l«id brought this truth to tiie test of (iemonstralion, and 
he boldly set about an experiment, upon the most ter- 
rific element in Nature. He at first proposed, by means 
of a spire, which was erecting in Philadelphia, to form 
a connexion between the region of the clouds and an 
electrical apparatus ; but the appearance of a boy'a kite, 
in the air, su^ested to him a readier method. Having 
prepared a kite, adapted for the purpose, he went out 
into a field, accompanied by his son, to whom alone, 
he had imparted his design. The kite was raised, hav- 
ing a key attached to the lower end of the cord, and 
being insulated, by moans of a silken tliread, by which 
it was fastened to a post. A heavy cloud, apparently 
charged with lightning, passed over the kite ; but no 
signs of electricity were witnessed in the apparatus. 
Franklin was beginning to despair, when he saw the 
loose fibres bristling from the hempen cord. He imme- 
diately presented his knuckle to the key, and received 
the electrical spark. Overcome by his feelings, at tlie 
consummation of this great discovery, " he heaved a 
deep sigh, and, conscious of an immortal name, felt 
that he could have been content, had that moment been 
his last." How easily it might have been his last, was 
shown by the fact, that when Professor Richman, a 
few months afterwards, was repeating this experiment 
at St. Petersburgh, a globe of fire flashed from the con- 
ducting-rod to his forehead, and killed him on the spot. 
Brilliant as Dr. Franklin's discoveries in electricity 
were, and much as he advanced the science, by his sa- 
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gacious experimentB and unwearied investigationsj a 
rich harvest of further discoveries was left by him to the 
succeeding age. The most extraordinary of these is, 
the discovery of a modification of electricity, which bears 
the name of the philosopher by whom it was made known 
to the world ; — I refer, of course, to GalvEmism. Lewis 
Galvani was an anatomist, in Bolt^aa. On a table in 
his study, lay some frogs, which had been prepared for 
a broth, for his wife, who was ill. An electrical ma- 
chine stood on the table. A student of GaJvaui acci- 
dentally touched ll»e nerve, on the inside of the leg of 
one of the frogs, and convulsions immediately took place 
in the body of the animal. Galvani himself was not 
present at the momeut, but tliis curious circumstance 
caught the attention of his wife, — a lady of education 
and talent, — who ascribed it to some influence of the 
electrical machine. She informed her husband of what 
had happened, and it was his opinion, also, that the 
electrical machine was the origin of the convulsions. A 
long-continued and patient course of investigation cor- 
rected this error, and established the science of Galvanic 
electricity, nearly as it now exists, and which has proved, 
in the hands of Sir Humphrey Davy, the agent of the 
most brilliant and astonishing discoveries. Frogs have 
been a common article of food, in Europe, for ages ; 
but it was only when they were brought into the study 
of the anatomist, and fell beneath the notice of a saga- 
cious eye, that they became the occasion of this brilliant 
discovery. 

In all these examples we see, that, whatever be the 
first origin of a great discovery or improvement, science 
and study are required to perfect and illustrate it. The 
want of a knowledge of the principles of science has often 
led men to waste much time on pursuits, which a better 
acquaintance with those principles would have taught 
them were hopeless. The patent office, in every coun- 
try where such an institution exists, contains, perhaps, 
lines, which show the want, as the posses- 
entific knowledge. Besides u 
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ful essays at machinery, holding fotlh a promise of fea- 
sibility, no little ingenuity, and much time and money, 
have been lavished on a project, which seems, in mod- 
em times, to supply the place of the philosopher's stone 
of the alchymistsj — I mean, a contrivance for perpet- 
oal motion ; a contrivance inconsistent with the law of 
gravity, A familiar acquaintance with the principles of 
science is useful, not only to guide the mind to the discov- 
ery of what is true ajid practical, but to protect it from 
the delusions of an excited imagination, ready to waste 
itself, in the ardor of youlh, enterprise, and conscious 
ingenuity, on that, which the laws of Nature herself 
have made unattainable. 

Such are some of the considerations, which show the 
general utility of scientific education, for those engaged 
in the mechanical arts. Let us now advert to some of 
the circumstances, which ought, particularly in the Uni- 
ted States of America, to act as encouragements, to the 
young men of the country, to apply themselves earnest- 
ly, and, as far as it can be done, systematically, to the 
attainment of such an education. 

I. And, first, it ia beyond all question, that what are 
called the mechanical trades of this Country are on a 
much more hberal footing than they are in Europe. 
This circumstance not only ought to encourage those 
who pursue them, to take an honest pride in improve- 
ment, but it makes it their incumbent duty to do bo. 
In almost every country of Europe, various restraints 
are imposed on the mechanics, which almost amount 
to slavery. Much censure has been lately thrown 
on the journeymen printers of Paris, for entering into 
combinations not to work for their employers, and for 
breaking up the power-presses, which were used by the 
great employing printers. I certainty shall not under- 
take to justify any acts of illegal violence, and the de- 
struction of property. But, wlien you consider, that 
no man can be a master-printer, in France, without a 
license, and that only eighty licenses were granted in 
Paris, it is by no means wonderful, that the journeymen, 
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forbidden by law to set up for themselves, and prevent- 
ed, by the power-presses, from getting work from oth- 
ers, should be disposed, after having carried through one 
revolution for the government, to undertake another for 
themselves. Of what consequence is it, to a man, for- 
bidden by the law to work for his living, whether Charles 
X., or Louis Philip, is king? 

In England, it is exceedingly difficult for a mechan' 
ic to obtain a setdement, in any town except that in 
which he was born, or where he served his apprentice- 
ship. The object of imposing these restrictions is, of 
course, to enforce on each [mrish, the maintenance of 
its native poor ; and the resort of mechanics, from place 
to place, is permitted, only on conditions with which 
many of them are unable to comply. The consequence 
is, they are obliged to stay where they were born ; 
where, perhaps, there are already more hands than can 
find work ; and, from the decline of the place, even 
the established artisans want employment. Chained to 
such a spot, where chance and necessity have bound 
him, the young man feels himself but half free. He ia 
thwarted in his choice of a pursuit for life, and obliged 
to take up with an employment against his preference, 
because there is no opening in any other. He ia de- 
pressed, in his own estimation, because he finds himself 
unprotected in society. The least evil, likely to befall 
him, is, that he drags along a discouraged and unpro- 
ductive existence. He more naturally falls into dissi- 
pation and vice, or enhsts in the army or navy ; while 
the place of his nativity gradually sinks into decay. 

In other countries, singular institutions exist, impos- 
ing oppressive burdens on the mechanical classes. I 
refer, now, more particularly, to the corporations, guilds, 
or crafts, as they arc called, that is, to the companies 
formed by the members of a particular trade. These 
exist, with great privileges, in every part of Europe ; in 
Germany, there are some features in the institution, as 
■n >nR_ neculiarly oppressive. The different 
V, are incorporatior 
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by law, governed by usages of great antiquity, 
funds to defray the corporate cxi>enses, and in 
considerable town, a house of entertainment is selected] 
as the house of call, (or harbor, as it is styled,) of each 
particular craft. No one is allowed to set up as a mas- 
ter-workman, in any trade, unless he is admitted as a 
freeman, or member of the craft ; and such is the sta- 
tionary condition of moat parts of Germany, that, as I 
understand, no person is admitted as a master-work- 
man, in any trade, except to supply the place of some 
one deceased, or retired from business. Wheu such a 
vactmcy occurs, all those, desirous of being permitted 
to fill it, present a piece of work, whicli is called their 
masterpiece, being offered to obtain the place of a mas- 
ter-workman. Nominally, the best workman gets the 
place ; but you will easily conceive, that, in reality, 
some kind of favoritism must generally decide the queB< 
tion. Thus is every man obliged to submit to all the 
chances of a popular election, whether he shall be al- 
lowed to work for his bread ; and that, too, in a coun- 
try where the people are not permitted to have any 
agency in choosing their rulers. 

But the restraints on journeymen, in that Country, 
are still more oppressive. As soon as the years of ap- 
prenticeship have expired, the young mechanic ia obliged, 
in the phrase of the country, to wander, for three years. 
For this purpose, he ia fuinislied, by the master of the 
craft in which he has served his apprenticeship, with 
a duly-authenticated wandering book, with which he 
goes forth, to seek employment. In whatever city he 
arrives, on presenting himself, with this credential, at 
the house of call, or harbor, of the craft in which he 
has served liis time, he is allowed, gratis, a day's food 
and a night'a lodging. If he wishes to get employment, 
in that place, he is assisted in procuring if. If he does 
not wish to get employment, or fails in the attempt, he 
must pursue his wandering; and this lasts, for three 
years, before he can be any where admitted as a mas- 
ter. I have heard it argued, thai this system had the 
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I advantage of circulating knowledge, from place to place, 
■ and imparting to the young artisan tJie fruits of travel 
•' and intercourse with the world. But, however benefi- 
cial traveUing may be, when undertaken by those who 
have the taste and capacity to profit by it, I cannot but 
think, that, to compel every young man, who has just 
served out his time, to leave his home, in the manner 
I have described, must bring his habits and morals in- 
to peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship, than aa~ 
an advantage. There is no sanctuary of virtue, like 
home. 

You will see, from these few hints, the nature of 
some of the restraints and oppressions, to which the 
mechanical industry of Europe is subjected. Where- 
ever governments and corporations thus interfere with 
private industry, the spring of personal enterprise is un- 
bent. Men are depressed, with a consciousness of liv- 
ing under control. They cease to feel a responsibility 
for themselves, and, encountering obstacles, whenever 
they step from the beaten path, they give up improve- 
ment, as hopeless. I need not, in the presence of this 
audience, remark on the total difference of things in 
America. We are apt to think, that tlie only thing, in 
which we have improved on other countries, is our po- 
litical constitution, whereby we choose our rulers, in- 
stead of recognising their hereditary right. But a much 
I more important diflerence, between us and foreign coun- 
' tries, is wrought into the very texture of our society ; 
it is, that generally pervading freedom from restrtunt, 
in matters like those I have just specified. In England, 
it is said, that forty days' undisturbed residence in a 
parish ^ves a journeyman mechanic a settlement, and 
consequently entitles him, should he need it, to sup- 
port, from the poor rates of that parish. To obviate 
this effect, the magistrates are on the alert, and instant- 
ly expel a new-comer from their limits, who does not 
_ possess means of giving security, such as few young 
mechanics command. A duress like this, environing 
tl entrance into life, upon every 
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side, and condemning him to imprisonment, for life, on 
the spot where he was born, converts the government 
of the country, whatever be its name, into a de&- 
poUsm. 

II, Tliere is another consideration, which invites the 
artisans of this Country to improve their minds ; it is 
the vastly wider field which is opened to them, as the 
atizens of a new country ; and the proportionate call 
which exists, for labor and enterprise, in every depart- 
ment. In the Old World, society is full. In every 
country, but England, it has long been full. It was in 
thai Country not less crowded, till the vast improve- 
ments in machinery and manufacturing industry were 
made, which have rendered it, in reference to manu- 
factures and commerce, what ours is, still more remark- 
ably, in every thing, a new country, a country of urgent 
and expansive demand, where new branches of employ- 
ment are constantly opening, new kinds of talent called 
for, new arts struck out, and more hands employed, in 
all the old ones. In different parts of our Country, the 
demand is of a different kind, but It is active and stirring 
every where. 

It may not be without use, to consider the various 
causes of this enlargement of the field of action, in this 
Country. 

The first and perhaps the main cause is, the great 
abundance of good land, which lies open, on the easiest 
conditions, to every man who wishes to avail himself 
of it. Land of the first quality can be purchased, at the 
rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. This 
drcumstance, alone, acts like a safety-valve to the great 
social steam-engine. There can be no very great prea- 
Bure, any where, in a community, where, by travelling 
B few hundred miles into the interior, a man can buy 
land at the rate of an acre for a day's work. This was 
the first stimulus, applied to the condition of things, in 
this Country, after llie Revolutionary War, and it is still 
operating, in full force. 

The next powerful spring to our industry was felt 
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in the navigating interest. This languished, greatly, 
under the old Confedemtion, being crushed by foreign 
competition. The adoption of the Constitution breath- 
ed the breatli of life into it. By the duty on foreign 
tonnage, and by the confinement of the privilege of tui 
American vessel to an American-built ship, our com- 
mercial marine sprang into existence, with ihe rapidity 
of magic, and, under a peculiar state of things in Eu- 
rope, appropriated to itself the carrying trade of the 
world. 

Shortly after this stimulus was applied to the indus- 
try of the Northern and Middle States, the Southern 
States acquired an equally prolific source of wealth, un- 
expected, and rapid beyond example in its operation ; 
— I mean, the cultivation of cotton. In 1789, the hojie 
was expressed, by southern members of Congress, that, 
if good seed could be procured, cotton might be raised 
in the Southern States, where, before that time, and 
for several years after, not a pound had been raised for 
exportation. The culture of this beautiful staple was 
encouraged, by a duty of three cents a pound, on im- 
ported cotton ; but it languished, for some time, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of separating the seed from the 
fibre. At length, Eli Whitney,* of Connecticut, in- 
vented the saw-gin ; and so prodigiously has this cul- 
ture increased, that it is calculated that the cotton crop, 
of last year, amounted to one million of bales, of at 
least three hundred pounds each. 

In 1807, the first successful essays were made with 
steam navigation. The progress, at first, was slow. 
In 1817, there was not such a thing, as a regular line 
of steam-boats on the western waters. Nearly four 
hundred steam-boats now ply those waters, and half as 
many navigate the waters of the Atlantic coast. 

The embargo and war created the manufactures of 
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the United States. Before that period^ nothing was 
done, on a large scale, in the way of mannfacIiireB. 
With some fluctuations in prosperity, they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves on a firm basis. A 
laboring man can now buy two good shirts, well mode, 
for a dollar. Fifteen years ago, they would have cost 
him three times that sum. 

Still more recently, a system of internal improve- 
ments has been commenced, which will have the effect, 
when a little further developed, of crowding within a 
few years, the progress of generations. Already, Lake 
Champlain, from the north, and Lake Erie, from the 
west, have been connected with Albany. The Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays have been united. A ca- 
nal is nearly finished, in tlie upper part of New Jersey, 
from the Delaware to the Hudson, by which coal is id- 
ready despatched to our market. Another route is laid 
out, across the same Slate, to connect New York, by 
a rail-road, with Philadelphia. A water-communication 
has been opened, by canals, half way from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, Considerable prc^ess is made, both on 
the rail-road and the canal, which are to unite Balti- 
more and Washington with the Ohio river. A canal 
of sixty miles in length is open, from Cincinnati to Day- 
ton, in the Slate of Ohio ; and another, of more than 
three hundred miles in estent, to connect hake Erie 
with the Ohio, is two thirds completed.* 

I mention these facts, (which, though among the most 
considerable, are by no means all, of the same charac- 
ter, which might be quoted,) not merely, as being in 
themselves curious and important ; though this they 
are, in a high degree. My object is, to turn your atten- 
tion to their natural effect, in keeping up a constant and 
high demand for labor, art, skill, and talent of all kinds, 
and their accumulated fruits, that is, capital ; and there- 
by particularly inviting the young, to exert themselves 
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Etrenuously, to take ao active, industrious, and honora- 
ble part, in a community, which has such a variety of 
employments and rewards for all its members. The 
rising generation beholds before it not a crowded com- 
munity, but one where labor, both of body and mind, 
is in greater request, and bears a higher relative price, 
than in any other country. When it is said that labor 
is dear in this Country, this is not a mere commercial 
proposition, like those which fill the pages of the price 
current ; but it is a great moral/act, speaking volumes, 
as to the state of society, and reminding tlie American 
citizen, particularly the young man who is beginning 
life, that he lives in a country, where every man car- 
ries about with him the thing in greatest request ; where 
the labor and skill of the human hands, and every kind 
of talent and acquisition, possess a relative importance, 
elsewhere unknown ; in other words, where an indus- 
trious man is of the greatest consequence. 

These considerations are well calculated to awaken 
enterprise, to encourage cfTort, to support perseverance ; 
and we behold, on every side, that such is their effect. 
I have already alluded to the astonishing growth of our 
navigation, after the adoption of the Federal constitution. 
It affords an example, which will bear dwelling upon, of 
American enterprise, placed in honorable contrast with 
that of Europe. In Great Britian, and in other coun- 
tries of Europe, the India and China trade was, and to 
a great degree still is, locked up, by the monopoly en- 
joyed by affluent companies, protected and patronised 
by the state, and clothed, themselves, in some cases, 
with imperial power. The territories of the British 
East India Company are computed to embrace a pop- 
lation of one hundred and fifteen millions of souls. 
The consequence of this slate of things was, not the ac- 
tivity, but the embarrassment, of the commercial inter- 
course with the East. Individual enterprise was not 
awakened. The companies sent out, annually, their 
unwieldy vessels, of twelve hundred tons burden, com- 
manded by istains, to carry on the 
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which was secured to them, by a government monop- 
oly, and wiiich, it was firmly believed, could not be 
carried on, in any other way. Scarcely was American 
Independence declared, when our moderate-sized mer- 
chant vessels, built with economy, and navigated with 
frugality, douliled both the great capes of the world. 
The northwestern coast of America began to be crowd- 
ed. Not content with visiting old markets, our intelli- 
gent shipmasters explored the numerous islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. Vessels from Salem and Boston, 
of two and three hundred tons, went to porta in those 
seas, tliat had not been visited, by a foreign ship, since 
the days of Alexander the Great. The intercourse be- 
tween Boston and the Sandwich Islands was uninter- 
rupted. A man would no more have thought of boast- 
ing, that he had been round the world, than that he 
had been to Liverpool. After Lord Anson and Cap- 
tain Cook had, by order and at the expense of the 
Britisli government, made their laborious voyages of 
discovery and exploration in Uie Pacific Ocean, and on 
the coast of America, it still remained for a merchant 
vessel, from Boston, to discover and enter the only 
considerable river tliat flows into the Pacific, from Behr- 
ing's Strait to Cape Horn. Our fellow-citizen, Captain 
Gray^ piloted the British admiral, Vancouver, into the 
Columbia river, over which, the Britisli government now 
claims jurisdiction, partly on the ground of prior dis- 
covery. 

This is a single instance of the propitious effect, on 
individual enterprise, of the condition of things under 
which we live. But the work is not all done ; it is, in 
fact, hardly begun. This vast continent is, as yet, no- 
where fully stocked, — almost every whore thinly peo- 
pled. There are yet mighty regions of it, in which 
tlie SGtller's axe has never liecn heard. These remain, 
and portions of them will long remain, open for coming 
generations, a sure preservative against the evils of a 
redundant population on the seidDoard. The older 
parts of the country, which have been settled by the 
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husbandman, and reclaimed from the state of nature, 
are now to be settled, again, by the manufacturer, the 
engineer, and the ihechanic. First settled by a civiliz- 
ed, they are now to be settled by a dense, population. 
Settled by the hard labor of the human hands, they are 
now to be settled by the labor-saving arts, by machin- 
ery, by the steam-engine, and by internal improvements. 
Hitherto, the work to be done was that, which nothing 
but the tough sinews of the arm of man could accom- 
plish. This work, in most of the old States, and some 
of the new ones, has been done, and is finished. It 
was performed, under incredible hardships, fearful dan- 
gers, with heart-sickening sacrifices, amidst the perils 
of savage tribes, and of the diseases incident to a soil, 
on which deep forests, for a thousand years, had been 
laying their deposit, and which was now, for the first 
time, opened to the sun, The kind, the degree, the 
intensity, of the labor, which has been performed by the 
men who settled this Country, have, I am sure, no 
parallel in history. I believe, if a thrifty European 
farmer from Norfolk, in England, or from Flanders, a 
vine-dresser from Burgundy, an olive-gardener from 
Italy, under the influence of no stronger feelings than 
such as actuate the mass of the stationary population 
of those countries, were set down, in a North Americtin 
forest, with an axe on his shoulder, and told to get bis 
living, that his heart would fail him at the sight. What 
has been the slow work of two thousand years, in Eu- 
rope, has here been effected in two hundred, unques- 
tionably under the cheering moral effect of our free 
institutions. We have now, in some parts of the Uni- 
ted States, reached a point in our progress, where, to a 
considerable degree, a new form of society will appear; 
in which the wants of a settled country, and a com- 
paratively dense population, will succeed to those of a 
thin population, scattered over a soil, as yet but partial- 
ly reclaimed. We shall henceforth feel, more and more, 
the want of improved means of communication. We 
must, in every direction, have turnpike roads, unob- 
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strncted riTcrs, canals, railroads, and Meam-boats. The 
mineral treasorea of the earth, — meiab, cools, ochrea, 
fine day, limestone, gypsum, salt, — are to be brought 
to E^t, and applied to the purposes of the arts, aiid 
the service of man. .Ynother immense capital, which 
Nature has invested for us, in the form of water-power, 
(a natural capital, which I tolie to be fully equal to tbo 
steam capital of Great Britain.) is to be turned to ac- 
count, by being made to ^ve motion to machinery. 
Still another vast capital, lying unproductive, in the 
form of land, is to be realized, and no small part of it. 
for the first time, by improved cultivation. All the 
manufactures are to be iDtroduced, on a large scale ; 
the coarser, where it has not been done, without delay ; 
and the finer, in rapid succession, and in proportion to 
the acquisition of skill, the accumulation of capital, and 
the improvement of machinerj% With these, will grow 
up, or increase, the demand for various institutions for 
education ; the call for everj- species of intellectual ser^ 
vice ; the need for ever}- kind of professional assistance, 
a demand rendered still mwe urgent, by a political m- 
gauization, of itself in the highest degree favorable to 
the creation and diffusion of energy, tim>ughout the 
Commonwealth. 

These are so many con aide rations, which call ou the 
rising generation of those destined for the active and 
mechanical arts, to improve th^r mindt. It is only in 
this manner, that tliey can efleclually ascertain the true 
bent of their own faculties, and, having ascertained it, 
employ themselves, with greatest success, in the way 
for which Providence has fitted them. It is only in 
this manner, that they can make tliemsolves highly 
respected in society, and secure to themselves the lar- 
gest share of those blessings, which are the common 
objects of desire. In most of the countries of the older 
world, the greatest part of the prizes of life arc Ulerally 
distributed by the lottery of birtli. Men are born lo 
wealth, which they cannot alienate ; to power, from 
which they cannot, without a convulsion of the body 
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politic, be removed ; or to poverty and depression, from 
whicli, generally speaking, they cannot emerge. Here, 
it rarely happens, that, even for a single generation, an 
independence can be enjoyed, without labor and dili- 
gence bcBtowed on its acquisition and preservation ; 
while, as a general rule, the place, to which eacli indi- 
vidual shall rise in society, is preciBely graduated on the 
scale of capacity and exertion, — in a word, of merit. 
Every thing, therefore, Uiat shows the magnitude and 
growth of the country, its abundance and variety of 
resources, its increasing demand for all the arts, both 
of ornament and utility, is another reason, calling upon 
the emulous young men, of the working classes, to enter 
into the career of improvement, where there is the full- 
est scope for generous competition, and every talent, 
of every kind, is sure to be required, honored, and re- 
warded. 

There is another reflection, which ought not to be 
omitted. The rapid growth and swift prosperity of the 
country have their peculiar attendant evils, in addition 
to those inseparable from humanity. To resist the pro- 
gress of these evils, to provide, seasonably and effica- 
ciously, the moral and reasonable remedy of those dis- 
orders of the social system, to which it may be more 
particularly exposed, is a duty to be performed by the 
enlightened and virtuous portion of the mass of the com- 
munity, quite equal, in importance, to any other duty, 
which they are called to dischaige. In Europe, it is 
too much the case, that the virtuous influences, which 
operate on the working classes, come dovm from the 
privileged orders, while the operatives, as they are call- 
ed, are abandoned to most of the vices of the most pro- 
hfic source of vice, — ignorance. It is of the utmost 
importance, in this Country, that the active walks of 
life should be filled by an enlightened class of men, 
with a view to the security and order of the communi- 
ty, and to protect it from those evils, which have been 
thought, in Europe, to be inseparable from the great 
increase of the laboring population. What is done, in 
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otlier countries, by gens d'armes and liorse-^arda, 
inuBt here be done by public sentiment, or not at all. 
An enliglitened moral public sentiment must spread ita 
wings over our dwellings, and plant a watchman at our 
doors. It is perfectly well known, to all who hear me, 
that, as a class, the mechanic and manufacturing popu- 
lation of Europe is regarded as grossly depraved ; while 
the agricultural population, with as little excep^on, is 
set down as incurably stupid. This conviction was so 
prevalent, that many of the most patriotic of our citi- 
zens were opposed to the introduction of manufactures 
among us, partly on the ground, that factories are, in 
their nature, seminaries of vice and immorality. Thus 
far, this fear has been most happily relieved, by experi-' 
ence ; and it is found, that those establishments are as 
little open to reproach, on the score of morals, as any 
other in the community. Our mechanic and agricul- 
tural population will, in this part of the country, support 
the comparison, for general intelligence and morality, 
with any in the world. This state of things, if it can 
be rendered permanent, is a great social triumph, and 
will be, to America, a juster subject of self-gratulation, 
than any thing belonging merely to the political, eco- 
nomical, and physical, growth of the community. It 
deserves the consideration of every patriot, that the 
surest way of perpetuating and diffusing this most 
enviable state of things, — this most desirable of all the 
advantages, which we can have over the Old World, — 
is, to multiply the means of improving the mind, and 
put them within the reach of all classes. An intelligent 
class can scarce ever be, as a class, vicious; never, as 
a class, indolent. The e.icited mental activity operates 
as a counterpoise to the stimulus of sense and appe- 
tite. The new worid of ideas ; the new views of the 
relations of things ; the astonishing secrets of the phys- 
ical properties and mechanical powers, disclosed to the 
well-informed mind, present attractions, which, unless 
the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to counter- 
balance the taste for frivolous or corrupt pleasures ; 
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and thus, in the end, a standard of character Is crea- 
I the community, which, lliougli it does not inva- 
riably save each individual, protects the virtue of tlie 
mass. 

III. I am thus brought to the last consideration, which 
I shall mention, as an encouragement to the mechanic 
classes to improve their minds ; and that is, the cofti- 
paratively higher rank, which our institutions assign to 
them, in the poUtical system. One of the great causes, 
no doubt, of the enterprise and vigor, which have already 
distinguished our countrymen, in almost every pursuit, 
is, the absence of those political distinctions, which are 
independent of personal merit and popular choice. It 
is the strongest motive that we can suggest, for unre- 
mitted diligence in the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
on the part of the laborious classes, that they have a 
far more responsible duty to discJiarge to society, than 
ever devolved on the same class, in any other commu- 
nity. Every book of travels, not less than every oppor- 
tunity of personal observation, informs us of the deplor- 
able ignorance of a great part of those, by whom the 
work of the community is done, in foreign countries. 
In some parts of England, this class is more enlightened, 
than it is on the continent of Europe ; and in that 
Country, great efforts are making, at the present time, — 
and particularly through the instrumentality of institu- 
tions like that, under the auspices of which we are 
now assembled, — to extend the means of education to 
those who have hitherto been deprived of them. But 
it is a party question among them, not how far it is right 
and proper, but how far it is prudent and safe, to en- 
lighten the people ; and, while the libera! party in Eng- 
land are urgent for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
to prevent the people from breaking out into violence 
and revolution, the opposite party exclaim against a 
further diffusion of knowledge, as tending to make the 
people discontented with their condition. I remember 
to have ■ "-xt, a charge to the grand jury, 
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commended, and tlie fear is expressed, that popular ed- 
ucation has been pushed too far ! 

The man who should, in this Country, express the 
opinion, that the education of the people foreboded ill 
to the state, would merely be regarded as wanting com- 
mon judgement and sagacity. We arc not only accus- 
tomed to that state of things, but we regard it as our 
great blessing and privilege, to which the higher orders 
in Europe look forward, as the fearful result of bloody 
revolutions. The represenlative system, and our stat- 
ute of distributions, are regarded by us, not as borrors 
consequent upon a convulsion of society, but as the 
natural condition of the body politic. 

This condition of the country, however, is not to be 
regarded merely as a topic of lofty political declamation. 
Its best efTects are, and must be, those which are not 
immediately of a political character, if the mass of 
the people behold no privileged class, placed invidious- 
ly above them ; if they choose those who make and 
administer the laws ; if the extent of public expenditure 
is determined by those who bear its burden, — ^this, 
surely, is well ; but, if the mass of the people, here, 
were what it is in most parts of Europe, it may be 
doubted, whether such a system would not be too good 
for them. Who would like to trust his life and fortune 
to a Spanish jury, or a Neapolitan jury ? Under the 
reign of Napoleon, an attempt was made to introduce 
the trial by jury, not only into France, but into some 
of the dependent kingdoms. It has been stated, that, 
when the peasants of some of these countries were 
empanneiled in the jury-box, they not only considered 
it an excessively onerous and irksome duty, but showed 
themselves utterly incapable of discharging it, with 
sufficient discretion and intelligence. 

The great use, then, to be made of popular rights, 
should be, popular improvement. Let the young man, 
who is to gain his living by his labor and skill, remem- 
ber that he is a ciliz3n of a free state ; that on him 
and his contemporaries it greatly depends, whether he 
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will be prosperous, liimself, in his social condition, 
and whether a precious iniieritance of social blessings 
shall descend, unimpaired, to those who come after 
him ; that there is no important difference in the situ- 
ation of individuals, but that which they themselves 
cause or permit to exist ; that, if something of the ine- 
quality, in the goods of fortune, which is inseparable 
from human things, exist in this Country, it ought to 
be viewed only as another excitement to that industry, 
by which, nine times out of ten, wealth is acquired, 
and still more, to that cultivation of the mind, which, 
next to the moral character, makes the great difference 
between man and man. The means of education are 
already ample and accessible ; and it is for the majori- 
ty of the community, by a tax, of which the smallest 
proportion falls on themselves, to increase these means 
to any desirable extent. 

These remarks apply, with equal force, to almost 
every individual. There are some considerations, which 
address themselves, more exclusively, to the ardent 
mind, emulous of the praise of excelling. Such cannot 
realize, too soon, that we live in an age of improve- 
ment ; an age, in which investigation is active and suc- 
cessful, in every quarter ; and in which, what has been 
effected, however wonderful, is but the brilliant prom- 
e of what may further be done. The important dis- 
)veriea, which have been made in almost every de- 
partment of human occupation, speculative and practi- 
ffll, within less than a century, are almost infinite. 

To apeak only of those which minister most directly 
to the convenience of man, — what changes have not 
been already wrought, in the condition of society ; 
what addition has not been made, to the wealth of na- 
tions and the means of private comfort, by the inven- 
tions, discoveries, and improvements, of the last hun- 
dred years? High in importance, among these, are 
the increased facilities for transportation. By the use 
of the locomotive steam-engine, upon rail-roads, pas- 
I and merchandise may now be conveyed, from 
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place to place, at the rate of fifteen and even twenty 
miles an hour. Although not to be compared with 
this, Ihe plan of M'Adaiii is eminently useful, consist- 
ing, as it does, of a method, by which a surface, as 
hard as a rock, can be carried along, over any founda- 
tion, at an expense not much greater, and, under some 
circumstances, not at all greater, tiian that of turnpike 
roads on the old construction. By the chemical pro- 
cess of bleaching, what was formerly done by exposure 
to the sun and air, for weeks, is now done, under cover, 
in a few days. By the machinery for separating the 
seed from the staple of cotton, the value of every acre 
of land, devoted to the culture of this most important 
product, has, to say the least, been doubled. By the 
machinery for carding, spinning, and weaving, cotton, 
the price of a yard of durable cotton cloth has been 
reduced, from half a dollar to a few cents. Litht^raphy. 
and stereotype printing are destined to have a very 
important influence, in enlarging the sphere of the op- 
erations of tlie press. By the invention of gas lights, 
an inflammable air, yielding the strongest and purest 
flame, is extracted in a laboratory, and conducted, un- 
der ground, all over a city, and brought up wherever it 
is required, in the street, in the shop, in the dwelling- 
house. The safety-lamp enables the miner to walk, 
unharmed, through an atmosphere of explosive gas. 
And, last and chiefeat, the application of steam, as a 
general moving power, is rapidly extending its effect, 
from one branch of industry to another, from one 
interest to anotlier, of the community, and bids fair, 
within no distant period, to produce the most essential 
changes in the social condition of the world. ■ All these 
beautiful, surprising, and most useful, discoveries and 
improvements have been made, vrithin less than a cen- 
tury ; most of lliem, within less than half that time. 

What must be the effect of this wonderful multipli- 
cation of ingenious and useful discoveries and improve- 
ments ? Undoubtedly this, that, in addition to all their 
immediate beneficial consequences, they will lead to 
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further discoveries, and still greater improvements. Of . 
that vast system, which we call Nature, and of which, 
none but its Author can comprehend the whole, the 
laws and the properties, that have as yet been explored, 
unquestionably form but a portion, connected with a 
grand succession of parts yet undiscovered, by an in- 
dissoluble although an unseen chain. Each new truth 
that is found out, besides its own significance and value, 
is a step to the knowledge of further truth, leading off 
the inquisitive mind, on a new track, and upon some 
higher path; in the pursuit of which, new discoveries 
are made, and the old are brought into new and unex- 
pected connexions. 

The history of human science is a collection of facta, 
which, while it proves the connexion with each other 
of truths and arts, at first view remote and disconnected, 
encourages us to scrutinize every department of knowl- 
edge, however trite and familiar it may seem, with a 
view to discovering its relation with the laws and prop- 
erties of Nature, comprehended within it, but not yet 
disclosed. The individual, who first noticed the attrac- 
tive power of magnetic substances, was gratified, no 
doubt, with observing a singular and inexplicable prop- 
erty of matter, which he may have applied to some ex- 
periments, rather curious than useful. The man, who 
afterwards observed the tendency of a magnetized body 
toward the poles of the earth, unfolded a far more cu- 
rious and important law of Nature, but one which, rest- 
ing there, was productive of no practical consequences. 
Then came the sagacious individual, who, attaching the 
artificial magnet to a traversing card, contrived the 
means of steering a vessel, in the darkest night, across 
the high seas. To him, we cannot suppose that the 
important consequences of his discovery were wholly 
unperceived ; but since, in point of history, near two 
centuries passed away, before they were extensively de- 
veloped, we can hardly suppose, that tlie inventor of the 
mariner's compass caueht more than a glimpse of the 
lese are supposed to 
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have been acquainted willi it, as also witi) the art of 
printing, from time immetnorial. without having derived, 
from either, any of those results, which have changed 
the aspect of modern Europe. Then came Columbus. 
Guided by tlie faithful pilot, which watches when the 
eye of inan droops, — the patient little steersman, which 
darkness does not blind, nor the storm drive from itfl 
post, — Columbus discovered a New World ; — a gli 
discovery, as he, no doubt, felt it to be, bolli in antici' 
pation and achievement. But it does not appear, that 
even Columbus had indulged a vision more brilliant, than 
that of a princely inheritance for liis own family, and a 
rich colony for Spain ; — a vision, fulfilled in Ilia own 
poverty and chains, and in the corruption and d^en- 
eracy of the Spanish monarchy. And yet, from his dis- 
covery of America, so disastrous to himself and country, 
have sprung, directly or indirectly, most of the great 
changes of the political, commercial, and social, condi- 
tion of man, in modern times. It is curious, also, to 
reflect, that, as the Chinese, from time immemorial, (as 
has juat been remarked.) have possessed the mariner's 
compass and the art of printing, to little purpose ; ao 
they, or some people in their neighborhood, on the north- 
eastern coast of Asia, either with the aid of the compass, 
or merely by coasting from island to island, appear to 
have made the discovery of America, on tlie western 
side of the continent, ages before it was discovered 
by Columbus, on the eastern side, without, however, 
deriving from this discovery, any beneficial conse- 
quences, to the Old World or the New. It was left 
for the spirit of civilization, awakened in western Eu- 
rope, toward the close of the fifteenth century, to 
develope and put In action the great elements of pow- 
er and light, latent in this discovery. 

Its first effect was the establishment of the colonial 
system, which, with the revolution in the financial state 
of Europe, occasioned by the opening of the American 
mines, gave, eventually, a new aspect to both hemi- 
spheres. What the sum total of all these consequencea 
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has been, may be partly judged, from the fact, that the 
colonization of the United States is but one of them. 
The further extension of adventurea of discovery was 
facilitated by new scientific inventiona and improve- 
ments. The telescope was contrived, and, from the 
movements of tJie heavenly bodies, more accurately ob- 
served, tables of longitude were constructed, vf hich gave 
new confidence to the navigator, lie now visits new 
shores, lying in different climates, whose productions, 
transplanted to other regions, or introduced into tiie 
commerce of the world, give new springs to industry, 
open new sources of wealth, and lead to the cultivation , 
of new arts. It is unnecessary to dwell on particulars ; 
but who can estimate the full ettect, on social affairs, 
of such products as sugar, coffee, tea, rice, tobacco, the 
potato, cotton, indigo, the spices, the dye-woods, the 
mineral and fossil substances, newly made to enter into 
general use and consumption ; the discovery, transpor- 
tation, and preparation of which, are so many unforeseen 
efTccts of former discoveries ? Each of these, directly 
or indirectly, furnished new materials for the mind to act 
upon ; new excitement to its energies. Navigation, 
already extended, receives new facilities, from the use 
of the chronometer. The growing wealth of the com- 
munity increases the demand for aU the fabrics of in- 
dustry ; the wonderful machinery for carding, spinning, 
and weaving, is contrived ; water and vapor are made 
to do the work of human hands, and almost of human 
intellect ; as the cost of the fabric decreases, the demand 
for it multiplies, geometrically, and furnishes an ever- 
growing reward for tlie exertions of the ever-active spirit 
of improvement. Thus, a mechanical invention may 
lead to a geographical discovery ; a physical cause, to 
a political or an intellectual effect. A discovery results 
in an art ; an art produces a comfort ; a comfort, made 
cheaply accessible, adds family on family to tJie pop- 
ulation; and a family is a new creation of thinking, 
i»-"M»ing^ inventing, and discovering, beings. Thus, 
arriving at the end, we are at the be^nning 
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of the series, and ready to start, with recruited num- 
tiers, on the great aiid beneficent career of useful know- 
ledge. 

What, then, are these great and beneficial discover- 
ies, in their origin ? What is the process which has led 
lo them ? They are the work of rational man, operat- 
ing upon the materials existing in Nature, and observ- 
ing the laws and properties of the physical world. The 
Creator of the universe has furnished us the material : 
it is all around us, above us, and beneath us : in the 
ground under our feet ; the air we breathe ; the waters 
of the ocean, and of the fountains of the earth ; in the 
various subjects of the kingdoms of Nature. We can- 
not open our eyes, nor stretch out our hands, nor take 
a step, but we see, and handle, and tread upon, the 
things, from which the most wonderful and useful dis- 
coveries and inventions have been deduced. What is 
f^unpowder, whicli has changed the character of mod- 
ern warfare ? it is the mechanical mixture of some of 
the most common and least costly substances. What 
is the art of printing ? A contrivance less curious, as a 
piece of mechanism, than a musical box. What is the 
steam-engine ? An apparatus for applying the vapor 
of boiling water. What is vaccination ? A trifling ail, 
communicated by a scratch of the lancet, and capable 
of protecting human life against one of the most dread- 
ful maladies to which it is exposed. 

And are the properties of matter all discovered ? its 
laws all found out ? the uses to which they may be ap- 
plied all detected ? I cannot believe it. We cannot 
doubt, that truths, now unknown, are in reserve, to re- 
ward tJie patience and the labore of future lovers of truth, 
which will go as far beyond the briUiant discoveries of 
the last generation, as these do beyond all that was 
known to the ancient world. The pages are infinite, 
in that great Volume, which was written by the Hand 
Divine, and they are to be gradually turned, perused, 
and announced, to benefited and grateful generations, 
by genius and patience ; especially by patience ; by un- 
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tiring, enthusiastic, self-devoting patience. Tlie prog- 
ress, which has been made in art and science, is indeed 
vast. We are ready to tliink a pause must follow ; that 
the goal must be at hand. But there is no goal ; and 
there can be no pause ; for art and science are, in them- 
selves, progressive and infinite. They are moving pow- 
ers, animated principles; they are instinct with life; 
tliey are themselves the intellectual life of man. Noth- 
ing can arrest them, which does not plunge the entire 
order of society into barbarism. There is no end to 
truth, no bound to its discovery and application ; and a 
man might aa well think to build a tower, from the top 
of which he could grasp Sirius in his hand, as prescribe 
a limit to discovery and invention. 

Never do we more evince our arrogant ignorance, than 
when we boast our knowledge. True Science is modest ; 
for her keen, sagacious eye discerns, that there are deep, 
undeveloped mysteries, where the vain sciolist sees all 
plain. We call thisan age of improvement, as it is. But 
the Italians, in the age of Leo X., and with great reason, 
said the same of their age ; the Romans, in the time of 
Cicero, the same of theirs ; the Greeks, in the time 
of Pericles, the same of theirs; and the Assyrians 
and Egyptians, in the flourishing periods of their an- 
cient monarchies, no doubt, the same of theirs. In pas- 
sing from one of these periods to another, prodi^ous 
strides are often made ; and the vanity of the present 
age is apt to flatter itself, that it has climbed to the 
very summit of invention and skill. A wiser posterity 
at length finds out, that the discovery of one truth, the 
investigation of one law of Nature, the contrivance of 
one machine, the perfection of one art, instead of nar- 
rowing, has widened the field of knowledge still to be 
acquired, and given to those who came after, an ampler 
space, more numerous data, better instruments, a higher 
point of observation, aiul " -ncouragement, of living 
and acting in the pre "ore intelligent age. 

It is not a cpr' r of fixed stars was 
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ed no more. When Dr. Herschel had cwnpleted his 
great teleacope, and turned it to the heavens, he calcu- 
lated, that two hundred and fifty thousand stars passed 
through its field, in a quarter of an hour ! 

It may not irreverently be conjectured to be the Imr- 
monious plan of the universe, that its two grand ele- 
ments of mind and matter should be accurately adjusted 
to each other ; that there RJiould be full occupation, in 
the physical world, in its laws and properties, and in 
the moral and social relations connected with it, for the 
contemplative and active powers of every created intel- 
lect. The imperfection of human institutions has, as 
fat as man is concerned, disturbed the pure harmony 
of this great system. On the one hand, much truth, 
discoverable even at the present stage of human im- 
provement, as we have every reason to think, remuns 
undiscovered. On the other band, thousands and mil- 
lions of rational minds, for want of education, oppor- 
tunity, and encouragement, have remained dormant and 
inactive, though surrounded, on every aide, by those 
qualities of things, whose action and combination, no 
doubt, still conceal the sublimes! and most beneficial 
mysteries. 

But a. portion of the intellect, which has been placed 
on this goodly theatre, is wisely, intently, and success- 
fully active ; ripening, even on earth, into no mean sim- 
ilitude of higher natures. From time to time, a chosen 
hand, sometimes directed by wlrnt is called chance, but 
more commonly guided by reflection, experiment, and 
research, touches, as it were, a spring, until then unper- 
ceived ; and, through what seemed a blank and impen- 
etrable wail, the barrier to all farther progress, a door 
is thrown open, into some before unexplored hall, in 
the sacred temple of truth. The multitude rushes in, 
and wonders that the portals could have remained 
concealed, so long. When a brilliant discovery or in- 
vention is proclaimed, men are astonished, to think how 
long they have lived on its confines, without penetrat- 



It is now a hundred years, since it was found out 
that the vapor of boihng water is, as we now think it, 
the most powerful mechauical agent within the control 
of man. And yet, even after the contrivance of the 
steam-engine, on a most improved construction, and 
although tlie thoughts of numerous ingenious mecha- 
nicians were turned to the subject, and various experi- 
ments made, it was left for our fellow-citizen, Fulton, 
in a successful application of this agent, as brilhant as 
its first discovery, to produce another engine, — ^the 
steam-boat, — of incalculable utility and power. The 
entire consequences of this discovery cannot yet be pre- 
dicted: but there is one prediction, relative to it, and 
that among the first ever made, which ha.s been most 
calamitously fulfilled. When the interests of Mr. Ful- 
ton, under the laws of New York, were maintained by 
Mr. Enunet, at the bar of the legislature of that Slate, 
at the close of his argument, he turned to his client, in 
an affecting apostrophe ; and, after commending tlie dis- 
interestedness with which he devoted his time, talents, 
and knowledge, to enterprises and works of public util- 
ity, to the injury of his private fortunes, he added: 
" Let me remind you, however, that you have other 
and closer ties. I know the pmn I am about to give, 
and 1 see the tears I make you shed. But by tlut love, 
I speak, — by that love, which, like the light of heaven, 
is refracted in rays of different strength, upon your wife 
and children, which, when collected and combined, 
forms the sunshine of your aout ; — by that love I do ad- 
jure you, provide, in time, for those dearest objects of 
your care. Think not, 1 would instil into your mind a 
mean or sordid feeling; but now, that wealth is passing 
through your hands, let me entreat you to hoard it, 
while you have it." And then, after skctcliing the 
dangers which threatened his interests, as guarantied by 
the laws of the State, Mr. Emmet prophetically added ; 
" Yes, my friend, my heart blccdf ' ■''er it, but 

I have fearful forebodi"'" 'Itat ' ''cr find, 

in public faith, a ' md re- 
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ceive, from public gratitude, a broken heart for your 
reward." From the time this prediction was uttered, 
the stupendous consequences of tlie invention of Fulton 
have been, every day, more and more amply developed. 
It has brought into convenient neighborhood with each 
other, some of the remotest settlements on the waters 
of the United States. It has made the Mississipj)! nav- 
igable up stream as well aa down, (which it hardly was 
before,) incredibly accelerating, in lime of peace, the 
settlement of ita mighty valley, and making it, hence- 
forth, safe from attack, in time of war. ll has added, 
beyond all estimate, to the value of the time, and to the 
amount of the capital, of a large portion of the popula- 
tion of the country ; and, without impairing the im- 
portance of these benefits to America, has as signally 
imparted them, or similar benefits, to Europe, and the 
rest of the civilized world. While these grand devel- 
opements of the character of Fulton's invention have 
been taking place, the life, the estate, the family, of the 
great inventor, have, one after another, been sacrificed 
and crushed. Within a few months after the eloquent 
appeal, just recited, was made, Fulton actually died of 
disease contracted by exposure in the gratuitous ser- 
vice of the public. In a few years, a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States scattered the re- 
mains of his property to the winds ; and twice or thrice, 
since that period, has an appeal been made to Congress, 
on behalf of his orphan children, for such a provision 
aa would spare them from the alternative of charity or 
starvation, — and it has been made in vain.* 

But it is time to return to the facta, with which I was 
illustrating the wonderfiil advances made, from time to 
time, in the cultivation or application of the most fa- 
miliar arts. As far back as human history runs, the 
use of the distaff and loom is known ; but it is not yet 

• Al the lime this paaaago waa prnnonnoecl, befora the Colnmbi.nn 
iDBlilDte, iathehulloflhe Houiie ofKeprPsentiilives, on Dp|)Iicn1it>n in 
favoi' of Ills niniily of Fullnn wus hefura Congtesa, on [lie ruporl of b 
Comp"^ — nf which Ihe Author was it member. 
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one hundred yeais since Sir Richard Arkwright* was 
born, — the poor journeyman barber, the youngest of 
thirteen children, who began and perfected the most 
important improvements in the machinery for manu- 
facturing cotton, which (as has been stated on the most 
respectable English authority) "bore the English na- 
tion triumpiiantly through the wars of the French revo- 
lution," and are unquestionably of greater value to her 
than all her colonies, from Hindostan to Labrador. 

Tlie ocean which lies between America and Europe 
may be crossed in a fortnight ; but, after the fleets of 
Tyre, of Carthage, of Rome, and of the maritime pow- 
ers of the middJe ages, had been, for thousands of 
years, accustomed to navigate the sea, it was reserved 
for a poor Genoese pilot, begging his way from court 
to court, and by the simple process of sailing on one 
course as long as he had water to float his ship, to dis- 
cover a New World. 

Our geographical knowledge shows ua, that we do 
not, like so many generations of our predecessors, live 
within die reach of other undiscovered continents ; but 
we do unquestionably Uve, act, and speculate, within 
the reach of properties and powers of things, whoso 
discovery and application (when they take place) will 
effect clianges in society, as great as those produced by 
the magnet, the discovery of America, the art of print- 
ing, or the steam-boat. We do doubtless live within 
the reach of undiscovered worlds of science, art, and 
improvement. No royal permission is roquisito to 
launch forth on the broad sea of discovery tliat sur- 
rounds us, — most full of novelty where most explored ; 
and it may yet be reserved, for the modest and secluded 
lover of (ruth and votary of science, in the solitude of 
his humble researches, or tlie intelligent mechanic, in 
the dischaigc of his daily labors, to lay open such laws 
of matter, as will afTect the condition of the civilized 
world. 

This, tl ragcment wo have, to engage 
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in any well-conceived enterprise for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge and the extension of general improve- 
ment. Wherever there is n human mind, possessed of 
the common faculties, and placed in a body orgunized 
with the common senses, there is an active, intelligent 
being, competent, with proper cultivation, to the dis- 
covery of the highest trutlia, in tiie natural, the soctal, 
and the political, world. It is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, if demonstration were necessary, that the number 
of useful and distinguished men, which are to benefit 
and adorn society around us, will be exactly propor- 
tioned, upon the whole, to the means and encourage- 
ments to improvement, existing in the community ; and 
every thing, which multiplies these means and encour- 
agements, tends, in the same proportion, to the multi- 
pHcation of inventions and discoveries, useful and hon- 
orable to man. The mind, although it does not stand 
in need of liigh culture, for tlic attainment of great ex- 
cellence, does yet stand in need of some culture, and 
cannot thrive and act without it: When it is once awak- 
ened, and inspired with a consciousness of its own pow- 
ers, and nourished into vigor by the intercourse of kin- 
dred minds, either through books or living converse, it 
does not disdain, but it needs not, further extraneous aid. 
It ceases to be a pupil ; it sets up for itself; it becomes 
a master of truth, and goes fearlessly onward, sounding 
its way, through the darkest regions of investigation. 
But it is almost indispensable, that, in some way or 
other, the elements of truth should be imparted from 
kindred minds ; and, if these are wholly withheld, the 
intellect, which, if properly cultivated, might have soar- - 
ed with Newton to the boundaries of the comet's orbit, 
is chained down to the wants and imperfections of mere 
physical life, unconscious of its own capacities, and un- 
able to fulfil its higher destiny. 

Contemplate, at this season of the year,* one of the 
magtiificcnt oik trees of the forest, covered with thou- 
sands and tliousands of acorns. There is not one of 
' ThB month of Noveniliar. 
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those acoms, that does not carry within itself the germ 
of a perfect oak, as lofty and as wide-spreading as the 
parent stock ; which does not enfold the rudiments of a 
tree, that would strike its roots in the soil, and lift its 
branches toward the lieavcns, and brave the stomis of 
a hundred Winters. It needs, for this, but a handful 
of soil, to receive the acorn as it falls, a little moisture 
to nourish it, and protection from violence till the root 
is struck. It needs but these ; and these it does need, 
and these it must liave ; and for want of them, trifling 
as they seem, there is uot one out of a thousand, of 
those innumerable acorns, which is destined to become 
a tree. 

Look abroad, through the cities, the towns, the vil- 
ifies, of our beloved Comitry, and think of what mate- 
rials their population, in many parts already dense, and 
every where rapidly growing, is, for the most jmrt, made 
up. It is not made up of lifeless enginery, of animated 
machines, of brute beasts, trained to subdue the earth : 
but of rational, intellectual beings. There is not a 
mind, of the htmdrcds of thousands in our conununity, 
that is not capable of making large progress in useful 
knowledge ; and no one con presume to tell, or limit, 
the number of those, who are gifted with all the talent 
required for the noblest discoveries. They have natu- 
rally all the senses and all the faculties, — I do not 
say, in as high a degree, but who shall say in no de- 
gree ? — possessed by Newton, or Franklin, or Fulton. 
It is but a little, which is wanted, to awaken every one 
of these minds to the conscious possession and the ac- 
tive exercise of its wondeiTul powers. But this little, 
generally speaking, is indispensable. How much more 
wonderful an instrument is an eye than a telescope ! 
Providence has furnished this eye ; but art must con- 
tribute the telescope, or the wondere of the heavens 
remain unnoticed. It is for want of the little, that hu- 
man means tQUSt add to the wonderful capacity for im- 
man, that by far the greatest part 
in our race, perishes undevel- 
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oped and unknown. When an acorn falls upon an 
unfavorable spot, and decays there, we know the extent 
of the loss, — it is that of a tree, like the one from 
which it fell ; but when the intellect of a rational be- 
ing, for want of culture, is lost to the great ends for 
which it was created, it is a loss, which no one can 
measure, either for time or for eternity. 
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LECTURE ON THE WORKINGMEN'S PARTY.' 

Man is, by nature, an active being. He is made to 
labor. His whole organization, mental and physical, is 
that of a hard-working being. Of his mental powers, 
we have no conception, but as certain capacities of in- 
tellectnal action. His corporeal faculties are contrived 
for the same end, with astonishing variety of adaptation. 
Who can look only at the muscles of the hand, and 
doubt that man was made to work ? Who can be con- 
scious of judgement, memory, and reflection, and doubt 
that man was made to act ? He requires rest, but it 13 
in order to invigorate him for new efforts ; to recruit 
his exhausted powers ; and, as if to show him, by tlie 
very nature of rest, that it is Means, not End: that 
form 0/ rest, which is most essential and most grateful, 
sleep, is attended with the temporary suspension of tlie 
conscious and active powers, — an image of death. Na- 
ture is so ordered, as both to require and encourage 
man to work. He is created with wants, which can- 
not be satisfled without labor ; at the same time, that 
ample provision is made by Providence, to satisfy them 
with labor. The plant springs up, and grows on the 
spot, where the seed was cast by accident. It is fed 
by the moisture, which saturates the earth, or is held 
suspended in the air ; and it brings with it a sufficient 
covering to protect its delicate internal structure, It 
toils not, neither doth it spin, for clothing or food. But 
man is so created, that, let his wants be as simple aa 
they will, he must labor to supply ihem. If, as is sup- 
posed to have been the case, in primitive ages, he lives 
upon acorns and water, he must draw the water from 
the spring ; and, in many places, he must dig a well in 
the soil ; and he must gather the acorns from beneath 

• Delivered befure llio Charleatown Ljeenm, Oclober, 1830. 
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the oak, and lay up u store of them, for Winter. He 
must, in most climates, contrive himself some kind of 
clothing, of barks or skins ; must construct some rude 
shelter ; prepare some kiqd of bed, and keep up a fire. 
In short, it is well known, tliat those tribes of our nice, 
which are the least advEmccd in civilization, and whose 
wants are the fewest, have to labor tlie hardest for their 
support ; but, at the same time, it is equally true, that, 
in the most civilized countries, by far the greatest amount 
and variety of work are done ; so thai the improvement, 
which takes jilace in the condition of man, consists, not 
in diminialiing the amount of labor performed, but io 
en^ling men to work more, or more cthciently, in the 
same time. A horde of savages will pass a week in the 
most laborious kmds of liunting ; following the chase, 
day after day ; their women, if in company with them, 
carrying their tents and their infant children on their 
backs ; and all be worn down, by fatigue and famine ; 
and, in the end, they will, perhaps, kill a buffalo. The 
same number of civilized men and women would, prob- 
ably, on an average, have kept more steadily at work, 
in their various trades and occupations, but with much 
less exhaustion ; and the products of their industry would 
have been vastly greater ; or, what is the same thing, 
much mOTe work would have been done. 

It is true, as man rises in Improvement, he would be 
enabled, by his arts and machinery, to satisfy tlie pri- 
mary wants of life, with less labor; and this may be 
thought to show, at first glance, that man was not in- 
tended to be a working being ; because, in jiroportion 
as he advances in unprovcment, less work would be re- 
quired to get a mere livelihood. But here we see a 
curious provision of Nature. In proportion as our hare 
natural wants are satisfied, artificial wants, or civilized 
wants, show themselves. And, in the very highest state 
ci improvement, it requires as constant an exertion to 
BaLisfy the new wants, which grow out of the habits and 
tastes of civilized life, as it requires, in Bavl^5e life, to 
satisfy hunger and thirst, and keep from freezing. In 
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other words, the innate desire of improving our condi- 
tion keeps us all in a state of want. We cannot be 
so well otf that we do not feci obliged to work, either 
to insure tlic continuance of what we now have, or to 
increase it. The man, whose honest industry just givcB 
him a competence, exerts himself, that he may have 
something against a rainy day ; — and how often do we 
hear an afTectionate fatiier say, he is determined to 
spare no pains, to work in season and out of season, in 
order that his children may enjoy advantages denied to 
himself! 

In this way, it is pretty plain, that Man, whether 
viewed in his primitive and savage slate, or in a highly 
improved condition, is a working being. It is his des- 
tiny, the law of his nature, to labor. He is made for 
it, and lie cannot live without it ; and the Apostle Paul 
summed up the matter, with equal correctness and point, 
when ho said, that "if any would not work, neithea' 
should he eat." 

It is a good test of princijilea, like these, to bring 
them to the standard of general approbation or disap- 
probation. There are, in all countries, too many per- 
sons, who, from mistaken ideas of the nature of happi- 
ness, or other less reputable causes, pass their time in 
idleness, or in indolent pleasures. But I believe no 
state of society ever existed, in wliich the energy and 
capacity of labor were not commended and admired, or 
in which a taste for indolent pleasure was commended 
or admired, by the intelligent part of the community. 
When we read the lives of disliiiguishcd men, in any 
department, we find them almost always celebrated for 
the amount of labor they could perform. Demosthenes, 
Julius Cassar, Henry llie Fourth of France, Lord Ba- 
, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napo- 
leon, — different as they were in their intellectual and 
moral qualities, — were all renowned, as hard workers. 
We read, how many days they could support the fa- 
tigues of a march ; how early they rose, how late they 
watched ; how many hours they spent in the field, in 
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the cabinet, in the court, in the study ; how many sec- 
retaries they kept employed ; in short, how hard they 
worked. But who ever heard of its being said of a man, 
in commendation, that he could sleep fifteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, that he could eat sis meals a day, 
and that he was never weary of liis easy-chair? 

It would be curious to estimate by any safe standard, 
the amount, in value, of the work of all kinds, perform- 
ed in a community. This, of course, cannot be done 
with any great accuracy. The pursuits of men are 
BO various, and the different kinds of labor are so dif- 
ferent in the value of their products, that it is scarce- 
ly possible to bring the aggregate to any scale of calcu- 
lation. But we may form a kind of general judgement 
of tlie value of the labor of a community, if we look 
about us. AH the improvements, which we behold on 
the face of the earth ; all the buildings, of every kind, 
in town and country ; all the vehicles employed on the 
land and water ; the roads, the canals, the wharfs, the 
bridges ; all the property, of all kinds, which is accu- 
mulated throughout the world ; and all that is con- 
sumed, from day to day and from hour to hour, to sup- 
port those who live upon it, — all this is the product of 
labor ; and a proportionate share is the product of the 
labor of each generation. It is plain, that this compre- 
hensive view is one, that would admit of being carried 
out into an infinity of details, which would furnish the 
materials rather for a volume than a lecture. But, as it 
is the taste of the present day to bring every thing down 
to the standard of figures, I will suggest a calculation, 
which will enable us to judge of the value of the labor, 
performed in the community in which we live. Take 
the population of Massachusetts, for the sake of round 
numbers, at six hundred thousand souls.* I presume it 
will not be thought extravagant, to assume that one in 
six performs, every day, a good day's work, or its equiv- 
alent. If we allow nothing for the labor of five out of 
six, (and tliis, certainly, will cover the coses of those too 
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young and too old to do any work, or who can do only 
a part of a day's work,) and if we also allow nothing 
for those whose time is worth more tiian that of the day- 
laborer, we may safely assume that the sixth person 
performs, daily, a vigorous efficient day's work, of body 
or mind, by hand or with tools, or partly willi each, 
and that this day's work is worth one dollar. This will 
give us one hundred thousand dollars a day, as the 
value of the work done in the State of Massachusetts. 
[ have no doubt that it is much more ; for this would 
be very little more than it costs the population to sup- 
port itself, and allows scarce any thing for accumulation, 
which is constantly taking place, to a great extent. It 
will however show, sufficiently, the great amount of the 
labor done in this State, to take it as coming up, at 
least, to one hundred thousand dollars per day. 

It appears tlien, first, that man is, by his nature, a 
working being ; and, secondly, that the daily value of 
his work, estimated merely in money, is immensely 
great, in any civilized community. 

I have made these preliminary remarks, as an intro- 
duction to some observations, which I propose to sub- 
mit, in the remainder of this lecture, on the subject of 
"a workingmon's party." Towards the organization 
of such a party, steps have been taken, in various parts 
of the country. It is probable, that a great diversity 
of views exists, among those who have occupied them- 
selves upon the subject, in different places. This dr- 
cnmstance, and the novelty of the subject in some of 
its aspects, and its importance in all, have led me to 
think, that we might pass an hour, profitably, in its 
contemplation. 

I will observe, in the first place, then, that if, as I 
have endeavored to show, man is, by nature, a work- 
ing being, it would follow, tliat a workingmen's par- 
ty is founded in the very principles of our nature. 
Most parties may be considered as artificial, in their 
very essence ; many are local, temporary, and personal. 
What will all our political parlies be, a hundred years 
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hence? What are ihey now, in nine tenths of the 
habitable globe ? Mere nonentities. But the working- 
mca'a party, however organized, is one that must sub- 
aiat in every civiUzed country, to the end of time. In 
other words, its first principles are laid in our nature. 

The next question, that presents itself, is, Wliat is 
the general object of a workingmen's party ? I do 
Dot now mean, what are the immediate steps, which 
sach a party proposes to take ; but, what is the main 
c^ject and end, which it would secure. To this, 1 sup- 
pose I may safely answer, that it is not to carry this or 
that political election ; not to elevate this or that candi- 
date for office, but to promote the prosperity and wel- 
fare of workingmen ; that is, to secure to every man 
disposed to work, the greatest freedom, in the choice 
of his pursuit, the greatest encouragement and aid, in 
pursuing it, the greatest security, in enjoying its fruits : 
in other words, to make work, in the greatest possi- 
ble degree, produce happiness. 

The next inquiry seems to be, Wlto belong to the 
workingmen's party? The general answer, here, is 
obvious, — All who do the work, or are actually wilhng 
and desirous to do it, and prevented only by absolute 
inabihty, such as sickness or natural infirmity. Let us 
try tlie correctness of this view, by seeing whom it 
would exclude and whom it would include. 

This rule, in the first place, would exclude all bad 
men ; that is, those who may work, indeed, but who 
work for immoral and unlawful ends. This is a very 
important distinction, and, if practically apphcd and 
vigorously enforced, it would make the workingmen's 
party the purest society that ever existed, since the 
time of the primitive Christians. It is greatly to be 
feared, that scarce any of the parties, that divide the 
community, are sulTiciently jealous, on this point ; and 
for the natural reason, that it does not he in the very 
nature of those parties. Thus, at the polls, the vote of 
one man is as good as tiie vote of another. The vote 
of the drunkard counts one ; the vote of the temperate 
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counts but one. For this reason, the mere party 
politician, if lie can secure the vote, is apt not to b« 
very inquisitive about the temperance of the voter. He 
may even prefer the intemperate to the temperate; for, 
to persuade the temperate man to vote with him, he 
must give him a good reason ; the other will do it for 
a good drink. 

But the true principles of the wOTkingmen's party 
require, not merely that a man should work, but that 
he should work in an honest way, and for a lawful ob- 
ject. The man, who makes forged money, probably 
works harder than the honest engraver, who prepares 
the notes, for tliose authorized by law to issue them. But 
hj wniilil hf TPTvllnH W ith scofii, if he presented him- 
aJ le workingmen's party. The 
'^^ ■ and gains a wretched, precar 
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:ft to the law of the land. It 
and within the pale of the law, 
Lorally dishonest, and such as 
ouglit to shut him out of the party. But it is danger- 
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The next question regards idlers. If we exclude 
from the workingmen's party, all dishonest and im- 
moral workers, what are we to say to the case of the 
idlers? In general termsj the answer to this (]uestion 
is plain ; they, too, must be excluded. With what pre- 
tence of reason, can an idler ask to be admitted into the 
association of workingmen, unless he is willing to qual- 
ify himself, by going to work ; and tJien, he ceases to 
be an idler. In fact, the man, who idles away his time, 
acts against the law of his nature, as a working being. 
It must be observed, however, that there are few cases, 
where a man is merely an idler. In almost every case, 
he must be something worse, such as a spendthrift, a 
gamester, or an intemperate person ; a bad son, a bad 
husband, and a bad father. If there are any persons de- 
pendent on him for support ; if he idles away the time, 
which he ought to devote to maintaining his wife, and 
his children, or his aged parents, he then becomes a 
robber ; a man, tliat steals the bread out of the mouths of 
his own family, and rends the clothes off their bachs. 
He is as much more criminal than the common highway 
robber, who takes the stranger's purse, on the turnpike 
road, as the ties of duty, to our parents and children, 
are beyond those of common justice, between man and 
man. But I suppose it would not require much a^;u- 
ment, to show that the person, who leaves to want 
those whom he ought to support, oven if he does not 
pass his idle hours in any criminal pursuit, has no right 
to call himself a workingman. 

There is a third class of men, whose case deserves 
consideration, and who are commonly called busybod- 
ies. They are as different from real workingmen, as 
light is from darkness. They cannot be called idlers, 
for they are never at rest ; nor yet workers, for they 
pursue no honest, creditable employment. So long as 
they are merely busybodies, and are prompted in their 
officious, (luttering, unproductive activity, by no bad 
motive and no malignant passion, they cannot, perhaps, 
be excluded from the party, though they have really no 
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claim to be admitted into it. But here, too, the case 
of a mere busybody scarce ever occurs. This character 
is ahnoiit always something more ; a dangerous gossip, 
tt tattling mischief maker, a propagator, too frequently 
an inventor, of slander. He repeats, at one fireside, 
with additions, what he had heard, at another, under 
the implied obligation of confidence ; he often takes 
the lead in uneasy and inconsiderate movements, safely 
intrenched behind his neighbor, whom he pushes into 
trouble. He is very fond of writing anonymous libels, 
in the newspapers, on men of whom he knows nothing. 
Such men, — and there are too many of them, — ought 
to be excluded from the party. 

Shutting out, then, all who work dishonestly, and all 
who do not work at all, and admitting the busybodies 
with great caution, the workingmen'a party compre- 
hends all those, by whom the work of the community 
is really done; all those, who, by any kind of honest 
industry, employ the talent which their Creator has giv- 
en them. All these form one party, one great compre- 
hensive society, and this, by the very law of our nature. 
Man is not only, as I observed in the beginning, a work- 
ing being ; but he is a being, formed to work in socie- 
ty ; and, if the matter be carefully analyzed, it will be 
found, that civiUzation, — that is, the bringing men out 
of a savage into a cultivated state, — consists in multiply- 
ing the number of pursuits and occupations ; so that 
the most perfect society is one, where the largest num- 
ber of persons are prosperously employed, in the great- 
est variety of ways. In such a society, men help each 
other, instead of standing in each other's way. The 
further this division of labor is carried, the more persons 
must unite, harmoniously, to effect the common ends. 
The larger the number, on which each depends, the 
larger the number, to which each is useful. 

This union of different kinds of workmen, in one 
harmonious society, seems to be laid, in the very struc- 
ture and organization of man. Man is a being, consist- 
ing of a body and a soul. These words are soon utter- 
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ed, and they are so often uttered, tJiat the mighty truth, 
which is embraced in them, scarce ever engages out 
attention. But man is composed of body and soiU. 
What ia body ? It is material substance ; it is clay, 
duat, ashes. Look at it, as you tread it, unorganized, 
beneath your feet ; contemjtlate it, when, after having 
been organized and animated, it returns, by a process 
of corruption, to its original slate. Matter, in its ap- 
pearance to us, is an unorganized, inanimate, cold, dull, 
and barren, tiling. Wliat it is, in its essence, no one, 
but t!ie Beuig who created il, knows. The human 
mind can conceive of it, but in a negative way. What 
is the soul ? Its essence is as little known to us, as thai 
of body ; but its qualities are angelic, divine. It is the 
soul, which tliinks, reasons, invents, remembers, hopes, 
and loves. It is the soid, which lives ; for, when ths 
soul departs from the body, all its vital powers cease i 
and it is dead : and what is the body, then ? 

Now the fact, to which I wish to call your attention, 
is, that these two elements, one of which is akin to the 
poorest dust on which we tread, and the other of which 
18 of the nature of angelic, and even of divine intelli- 
gence, are, in every human being, without exception, 
brought into a most intimate and perfect union. W« 
can conceive, that it might liave been different. We 
believe in the existence of incorporeal beings, of a na- 
ture higher than man ; and we beiiolJ, beneath us, in 
brutes, plants, and stones, various orders of material 
nature, rising, one above another, in organization ; but 
none of them (as we suppose) possessing mind. We 
can imagine a world, so constituted, that all the in- 
tellect would have been by itself, pure and disem- 
bodied ; and all the material substance by itself, unmix- 
ed with tnind ; and acted upon by mind, as inferior 
beings are supposed to be acted upon by angels. But 
in constituting our race, it pleased the Creator to bring 
die two elements into the closest union ; to take the 
body from the dust ; the soul from the higliest heaven ; 
and mould them into one being. 
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The consequence is, that the humbleat laborer, who 
works with his hands, possesses within him a sou), 
endowed with precisely the same faculties as those, 
which, in Franklin, in Newton, or Shakspeare, have 
been the light and the wonder of the world. On the 
other hand, the most gifted and ethereal genius whose 
■ mind has fathomed the depths of the heavens, and 
comprehended the whole circle of truth, is enclosed in 
11 body, subject to the same passions, infirmities, and 
wants, as the man whose life knows no alternation, but 
labor and rest, appetite and indulgence. 

Did it stop here, it would be merely an astonishing 
fact, in the constitution of our natures. But it does 
not stop here. In consequence of the union of the two 
principles, in the human nature, every act, that a man 
performs, requires the agency both of body and mind. 
Hia mind cannot see, but through the optic eyeglass ; 
nor hear, til! the drum of hia ear is affected by the vi- 
brations of the air. If he would speak, he puts in action 
the complex machinery of the vocal oi^na ; if he writes, 
he employs the muscular system of the hands ; nor can 
he satisfactorily perform the operations of thought, ex- 
cept in a healthy state of the body, A fit of the tooth- 
ache, proceeding from the irritation of a nerve about as 
big as a cambric- thread, ia enough to drive an under- 
standing, capable of instructing (he world, to the verge 
of insanity. On the other hand, there is no operation 
of manual labor, so simple, so mechanical, which does 
not require the exercrae of perception, reflection, mem- 
ory, and judgement ; the same intellectual powers, by 
which the highest truths of science have been discover- 
ed and illustrated. 

The degree, to which any particular action (or series 
of actions united into a pursuit) shall exercise the in- 
tellectual powers, on the one hand, or the mechanical 
powers, on the other, of course, depends on the nature 
of that action. The peasant, whose life, from childhood 
to the grave, is passed in the field ; the New Zcalander, 
who goes to war, when he is hungry, devours hia prrs- 
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oners, and leads a life of cannibal debauch, till he has 
consumed them all, and then goes to war again ; the 
Greenlander, who warms himself with the fragments of 
wrecks and drift-wood thrown upon the glaciers, and 
feeds himself with blubber ; seem all to lead lives rer 
quiring but Uttle intellectual action ; and yet, as I have, 
remarked, a careful reflection would show that there is 
not one, even of them, who does not, every moment of 
his life, call into exert:ise, though in an humble degree, 
all the powers of the mind. In like manner, the phi- 
losopher, who shuts himBelf up in his cell, and leads a 
contemplative existence among books or instruments 
of science, seems to have no occasion to employ, in their 
ordinary exercise, many of the capacities of his nature, 
for physical action ; altliough he, also, as I have observ- 
ed, cannot act, or even think, but with the aid of his 
body. 

The same Creator, who made man a mixed being 
composed of body and soul, having designed him for 
such a world as that in which we live, has so constitu- 
ted the world and man who inhabits it, as to aSbrd 
scope for great variety of occupations, pursuits, and con- 
ditions, arising from the tastes, characters, liabits, vir- 
tues, and even vices, of men and communities. For 
the same reason, that, though all men are alike compos- 
ed of body and soul, yet no two men, probably, are ex- 
actly tlie same, in respect to either ; — so provision has 
been made by the Author of our being, for an infinity 
of pursuits and employments, calling out, in degrees as 
various, the peculiar powers of both principles. 

But I have already endeavored to show that there is 
no pursuit and no action, that does not require the uni- 
ted operation of both ; and this, of itself, is a broad, nat- 
und foundation, for the union, into one interest, of all 
in the same community, who are employed in honest 
work, of any kind ; namely, that, however various their 
occupations, they are all working with the same instru- 
ments, — the organs of the body and the powers of the 
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But we may go a step fiirtlier, to remark the beauli- 
fiil process, by which Providence has so interlaced and 
wrouglit up tt^ther the pursuits, interests, and wants, 
of our nature, that the philosopher, whose home seems 
less on earth tiian among the stars, requires, for the 
prosecution of his studies, the aid of numerous artific- 
ers in various branches of mechanical industry ; and, 
in return, furnishes the most important facilities to t)te 
humblest branches of manual labor. Let us tak«, as a 
single instance, that of astronomical science. It may 
lie safely said, that the wonderful discwveriea of mod- 
ern astronomy, and the philosophical system depend- 
ing upon them, could not have esiatcd, but for the tel- 
escope. The want of the telescope kept astronomical 
science in its infancy, among the ancients. Although 
Pytht^oras, one of the earliest Greek philosophers, is 
supposed to have had some conception of the elements 
of the Copernican system, yet we find no general and 
practical improvement resulting from it. In fact, it 
sunk beneath the false theories of subsequent philoBO- 
phers. It was only from the period of the discoveries 
made by the telescope, that the science advanced, with 
sure and rapid progress. Now the astronomer does not 
make telescopes. I presume it would be impossible for 
a person, who employed, in the abstract study of astro- 
nomical science, time enough to comprehend its pro- 
found investigations, to learn and practise the trade of 
making glass. It is not less true, that those, employed 
in making the glass could not, in the nature of things, 
he expected to acquire the scientific knowledge, re- 
quisite for carrying on those arduous calculations, ap- 
plied to bring into a system the discoveries, made by 
the magnifying power of the telescope, I might ex- 
tend the same remark to the other materials, <rf vHiich 
a telescope consists. It cannot be used, to any pur- 
pose of nice observation, without being very carefully 
mounted, on a frame of strong metal ; which de- 
mands the united labors of t!ie mathematical-intrtru- 
mcnt-maker and the bras^founder. Here, then, in 
11* 
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taking but one single step out of the philosopher's ob- 
servatory, we find he needs an inatrumentj to be pro- 
duced by the united labors of Uie niathematical-Instru- 
raent'Diaker, the brass-fo under, the glass-polisher, and 
the maker of glass, — four trades.* He must also have 
an astronomical clock ; and it woidd be easy to count 
up half a dozen trades, which, directly or indirectly, 
ore connected in making a clock. 

But let us go back to tlie objectglass of the telescope. 
A glass-factory requires a building and furnaces. The 
man, who makes the glass, does not make the building. 
But the stone and brick mason, tlie carpenter, and the 
blacksmith, must furnish the greater part of the labor 
and skill, required to construct the building. When it ii 
built, a large quantity of fuel, wood and wood-coal, or 
mineral coal, of various kinds, or all together, must be 
provided; and then, the materials, of which the glass 
is made, and with which it is colored, some of which 
are furnished, by commerce, from different and distant 
regions, and must be brought in ships, across the sea. 
We cannot take up any one of these trades, withoat 
immediately finding that it coimects itself with numer- 
ous others. Take, for instance, the mason, who builds 
the furnace. He does not make his own bricks, nor 
burn his own lime ; in common cases, the bricks come 
from one place, the lime from another, the sand from 
another. The brickmaker does not cut down his own 
wood. It is carted or brought in boats to his brick- 
yard. The man, who carts it, does not make his own 
wagon ; nor does the person, who brings it in boats, 
build his own boat. The man, who makes the wagon, 
does not make its tire. The blacksmith, who makea 
the tire, does not smelt the ore ; and the forgeman, 
who Gmelts the ore^ docs not build his own furnace, 
(and there we get back to the point whence we start- 
ed,) nor dig his own mine. The man, who digs the 
mine, does not make the pickaxe, with which lie digs 
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it ; nor the pump, with which he keeps out the water. 
The man, who makes the pump, did not discover the 
principle of atmospheric pressure, which led to pump- 
making ; that was done by a mathematician, at Flor- 
ence,* experimenting, in his chamber, on a glass tube. 
And here we come back, again, to our glass; and to 
an instance of the close connexion of scientific research, 
with practical art. It is plain, that this enumeration 
might be pursued, till every art and every science were 
shown to run into every other. No one can doubt this, 
who will go over the subject, in his own mind, begin- 
ning with any one of the processes of mining and work- 
ing metals, of ship-building and navigation, and the 
other branches of art and industry, pursued in civilized 
communities. 

If, then, on the one hand, the astronomer depends, 
for his telescope, on the ultimate product of so many 
arts ; in return, his observations are the basis of an 
astronomical system, and of calculations of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which furnish the marin- 
er with his best guide across the ocean. The prudent 
shipmaster would no more think of siuling for India, 
without his Practical Navigator, than he would with- 
out his compass ; and this Navigator contains tables, 
drawn from the highest walks of astronomical science. 
Every first mate of a vessel, who works a lunar obser- 
vation, to ascertain the ship's longitude, employs tables, 
in wliicit the most wonderful discoveries and calcula- 
tions of Newton, La Place, and Bowditch, are inter- 
woven. 

I mention this, as but one of the cases, in which as- 
tronomical science promotes the service and convenience 
of common life ; and perhaps, when we consider the 
degree to which the modem extension of navigation 
connects itself with industry, in all its branches, this 
may be thought sufficient, I will only add, that the 
dieap convenience of an almanac, whicli enters into the 
comforts of every fireside in the Country, could not be 

• Torricelli. 
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enjoyed, but for the labors ami studies of the profound- 
est philQ§oplieTS. Not that great learning or talent is 
now required, to execute the aatronomical calculations 
•>f an almanac, although no inconsiderable share of each 
is needed for this purpose ; but because, even to per- 
form these calculations requires the aid of tables, which 
have been gradually formed on the basis of the pro- 
foundest inTestigations of the long line of philosophers, 
who have devoted themselves to this branch of science. 
For, as we observed on the mechanical side of the illus- 
tration, it is not one trade, alone, which is required, to 
furnish the philosopher with his instrument, but a great 
variety ; so, on the other hand, it is not the philosopher, 
in one department, who creates a science out of noth- 
ing. The observing astronomer furnishes materials to 
the calculating astronomer, and the calculator derives 
methods from the pure mathematician ; and a long suc- 
cession of each, for ages, must unite their labors, in a 
great result. Without the geometry of the Greeks and 
the algebra of the Arabs, the analysis of Newton and 
Leibnitz might never have been invented. 

Examples and illustrations, equally instructive, might 
be found, in every other branch of industry. The man 
who will go into a cotton mill, and contemplate it, from 
the great water-wheel that gives the first movement, 
(and still more, from the steam-engine, should that be 
the moving power ;) who will observe the parts of the 
machinery, and the various processes of the fabric, till 
he reaches the hydraulic press, with which it is made 
into a bale, and the canal or rail-road, by which it is 
sent to market, may find every branch of trade, and 
every department of science, literally crossed, inter- 
twined, interwoven, with every other, like the woof and 
the warp of the article manufactured. Not a little of 
the spinning raacliinery is constructed on principles, 
drawn from the demonstrations of transcendental math- 
ematics ; and the processes of bleaching and dying, now 
practised, are the results of the most profound research- 
es ' " *m chemistry. And if thjs does not satisfy 
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the inquirer, let him trace the cotton to the plantation, 
where it grew, in Georgia or Alabama ; tlie indigo to 
Bengal ; the oil to the olive of Italy, or the fishing- 
bounds of the Pacific ocean ; let him consider Wiiit- 
iiey's cotton-gin ;* Whittemore's carding-machine ;• 
the power-loom ;* and the spinning apparatus ;* and all 
the arts, trades, and sciences, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with these ; and I believe he will soon agree, 
that one might start from a yard of coarse printed cot- 
ton, which costs ten cents, and prove out of it, as out 
of a text, that every art and science under heaven had 
been concerned in its fabric. 

I ought, here, to allude, also, to some of those pur- 
suits, which require the tJiility to exercise, at the some 
time, on tlie part of the same individual, the faculties, 
both of the intellectual and physical nature, or which 
unite very high and low degrees of mental power. I 
iiave no doubt that the talent for drawing and painting, 
possessed by some men to such an admirable degree, 
depends, partly, on a peculiar organic structure of the 
eye and of the muscles of the hand, which gives them 
their more delicate perceptions of color, and their great- 
er skill in delineation. These, no doubt, are possessed 
by many individuals, who want the intellectiud talent, 
the poetic fire, required for a great painter. On the 
other hand, I can conceive of a man's possessing the 
invention and imagination of a painter, without the eye 
and the hand required to embody, on the canvass, the 
ideas and images in his mind. When the two unite, 
they make a Rapiiael or a Titian ; a Wilkie or an All- 
ston. An accomplished statuary, such as Canova or 
Chantrey, must, on the one hand, possess a soul filled 
with all grand and lovely images, and have a living con- 
ception of ideal beauty ; and, on the other hand, he 
must be a good stonecutter, and able to take a hammer 
and a chisel in liis hand, and go to work on a block of 

■ Far n deEflciplloa of all which, see Bigelon's < Ds^rQl ArU,' can- 
■litBtiog VolametXI. and XIL, of Iha larger ssriM of ' The Schoqi. 



inarble, and chip it down, to the lip of Apollo or the 
eyelid of Venue. The architect must be practically 
acquainted with all the materials of building, — wood, 
brick, mortar, and stone ; he must liave the courage and 
skill to plant his moles against the heaving ocean, and 
to hang his i>onderoU9 domes and gigantic arches in 
the air ; while he must have laste, to combine the 
rough and scattered blocks of the quarry into beauti- 
ful and majestic structures ; and discern, clearly, in liis 
mjnd's eye, before a slei%e has been lifted, the eleva- 
tion and proportions of the temple. The poet must 
know, with a sclioolmaster's precision, the weight of 
every word, and what vowel follows most smoothly on 
what consonant ; at the same time, that hia soul must 
be stored with images, feelings, and thoughts, beyond 
the power of the boldest and most glowing language to 
do more than ^intly shadow out. The surgeon must, 
at once, have a mind naturally gifted and diligently 
trained, to penetrate the dark recesses of oi^nic life ; 
and a nerve and tact, which will enable him to guide 
his knife among veins and arteries, out of sight, in the 
living body of an agonizing, shrieking fellow-creature, 
or to take a lancet in his left hand, and cut into the 
apple of the eye. The lawyer must be able to reason 
from the noblest principles of human duty, and the most 
generous feelings of human nature ; lie must fully com- 
prehend the mighty maze of the social relations ; he 
must carry about with him, a. stock of learning, almost 
boundless ; he must be a sort of god to men and com- 
munities, who look up to him, in the hour of the dear- 
est peril of their lives and fortunes ; and he must, at 
the same time, be conversant with a tissue of the most 
senseless fictions and arbitrary technicahties that ever 
di^7"aced a liberal science. The mercliant nmst be able 
to look, at the same moment, at the markets and ex- 
changes of distant countries and other hemispheres, and 
combine considerations of the pohtical condition, the 
natural wants, the tastes and habits, of different parts of 
the w — '-^ ■ and he must be expert at figures, understand 
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book-keeping, by double entry, and know as well how 
to take care of a quarter chcBt of tea, as a cargo of spe- 
cie. The general-in-chief must be capable of calcula- 
ting, for a twelvemonth in advance, the result of a con- 
test, in which all the power, resource, and spirit of two 
great empires enter and struggle, on land and by sea ; 
and he must have an eye that can tell, at a glance, 
and on the responsibility of hia life, how the stone walls, 
and trenched meadows, the barns, and the woods, and 
the crossroads, of a neighborhood, will favor or resiBt the 
motions of a hundred thousand men, scattered over a 
space of five miles, in the fury of the advance, the storm 
of battle, the agony of Aight, covered with smoke, dust, 
and blood. 

It was my intention to subject the art of printing to 
an analysis of the trades, arts, and sciences connected 
with it ; but I have not time to do it full justice, and 
tJie bare general idea need not be repeated. I will 
only say, that, beginning with the invention which bears, 
in popular tradition, the name of Cadmus, — I mean the 
invention of alphabetical signs, to express sounds, — and 
proceeding to the discovery of convenient materials for 
writing, and the idea of written discourse ; thence, to 
the preparation of manuscript books ; and thence, to the 
fabric, on a large scale, of linen and cotton paper, the 
invention of movable types and the printing-press, the 
art of engraving on metal, of stereotype printing, and 
of the power-press, — we have a series of discoveries, 
branching out into others, in every department of hu- 
man pursuit ; connecting the highest philosophical prin- 
ciples with the results of mere manual labor, and pro- 
ducing, in the end, that system of diffusing and multi- 
plying the expression of thought, which is perhaps the 
glory of our human nature. Pliny said, that the Egyp- 
tian reed vras the support, on which the immortal fame 
of man reals. He referred to its use, in the manufac- 
ture of paper. We may, with greater justice, say as 
much of the manufacture of paper from rags, and of 
the printing-|H%sa, neither of which weib knovni to Pliny. 
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vith all the splendor of modern discoveries and 
improvoinentB in science and art. I cannot but think, 
that he, who, in the morning of the world, first con- 
ceived the idea of representing sounds by visible signs, 
took the most important step, in the march of improve- 
ment. This sublime conception was struck out in the 
infancy of mankind. The name of its author, his na- 
tive country, and the time when he lived, are known 
only by very uncertain tradition ; but, though all the 
intelhgence of ancient and modern times, and in the 
most improved countries, has been concentred into^^a 
focus, burning and blazing upon this one spot, it has 
r been able to reduce it to any simpler elements, 
nor to improve, in the slightest degree, upon the origi- 
nal suggestion of Cadmus. 

In what I have thus far submitted to you, you will 
probably have remarked, that I have illustrated, chiefly, 
the connexion with each other of the various branches 
of science and art ; of the intellectual and physical prin- 
ciples. I have not distinctly shown the connexion of 
the moral principle, in all its great branches, with both. 
This subject would well form the matter of a separ- 
ate essay. But its elementary ideas are few and plain. 
The arts and sciences, whose connexion we have point- 
ed out, it is plain, require for their cultivation a civilized 
state of society. They cannot thrive in a community 
which is not in a state of regular political organization, 
under an orderly system of government, uniform ad- 
ministration of laws, and a general obsen-ance of the 
dictates of public and social morality. Further, such a 
community cannot exist, without institutions, of various 
kinds, for elementary, professional, and moral education ; 
and connected with these, are required the services of 
a large class of individuals, employed, in various ways, 
in the business of instruction ; from the meritorious 
schoolmistress, who teaches the little child its A, B, C, 
to the moralist, who lays down the great principles of 
social duty, for men and rations, and the minister of 
V •ib, who inculcates those sanctions, by which 
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God himself enforces the laws of reason. There must, 
also, be a class of men, competent, by their ability, ed- 
ucation, and experience, to engage in the duty of mak- 
ing and administering the law ; for, in a lawless soci- 
ety, it is impossible that any improvement should be 
permanent. There must be anotlicr class, competenl 
to afford relief to the sick, and thus protect our frail 
natures from ihc power of the numerous foes that assail 
them. 

It needs no words to sliow, that all these pursuits 
are, in reality, connected with the ordinary work of so- 
ciety, as directly as the mechanical trades, by whicii it 
is carried on. For instance, nothing would so serious- 
ly impair the prosperity of a community, as an unsound 
and uncertain administration of justice. This is the 
last and most fatal s^'mptom of decline, in a state. A 
community can bear a very considerable degree of po- 
litical despotism, if justice is duly administered, between 
man and man. But, where a man has no security that 
tlie law will protect him, in the enjoyment of his proper- 
ly ; where he carmot promise himself a rigliteous judge- 
ment, in the event of a controversy with his neighbor ; 
where he is not sure, when he lies down at night, that 
his slumbers are safe ; there, he loses the great motives 
to industry and probity ; credit is shalcen ; enterprise 
disheartened, and the slate declines. The profession, 
therefore, which is devoted to the administration of jus- 
tice, renders a service to every citinen of the communi- 
ty, as important as to those whose immediate affairs 
require the aid of legal counsel. 

In a very improved and civilized community, there 
are also numerous individuals, who, without being em- 
ployed in any of the common branches of industry or 
of professional pursuit, connect themselves, neverthe- 
less, with the prosperity and happiness of the public, 
and fill a useful and honorable place in its service. 
Take, for instance, a man hke Sir Walter Scott,* who, 

•Sir WBllerS-"r> J' ■-Bfonl, (Scollnod,) 9epleniber 21, 
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probably, never did a day's work in his life, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, and who hae, for some 
years, retired from the subordinate station he iillcd, in 
the profession of tlie law, aa sheriiF of the county and 
clerk of the court. lie has written and published at 
least two hundred volumes, of wide circulation. What 
a vast amount of the industry of the community is 
thereby put in motion ! — The booksellers, printers, 
papennakcrs, pressmakers, typemakers, bookbinders, 
leatherdresscrs, inkmakers, and various other artisans 
required to print, publish, and circulate, the hundreds 
and thousands of volumes of the difiercnt works which 
he has nrittcn, must be almost numberless. I have 
not the least doubt, that, since the series of his publica- 
tions began, if all, whose industry, directly or remotely, 
has been concerned in them, not only in Great Britain, 
but in America, and on the continent of Europe, could 
be brought together, and stationed, side by side, b^ the 
inhabitants of the same place, they would form a town 
of very considerable size. Such a person may fairly be 
ranked as a workingman. 

And yet, I take this to be the least of Sir Walter 
Scott's deserts. I Iiave said nothing of the service ren- 
dered to every class, and to every individual in every 
class, by tiie writer, who beguiles of their tediousnesa 
the dull hours of life ; who animates the principle of 
goodness, within ua, by glowing pictures of struggUng 
virtue ; who furnishes our young men and women with 
books, which they may read with interest, and not have 
their morals poisoned, as they read them. Our habits, 
our principles, our characters, whatever may be our pur- 
suit in life, depend very much on the nature of our 
youthful pleasures, and on the mode in which we learn 
to pass our leisure hours. And he, who, wilh the bles- 
sing of Providence, has been able, by his mental efforts, 
to present virtue, in her strong attractions, and vice, in 
her native deformity, to the rising generation, has ren- 
dered a service to the public, greater, even, than his, who 
inventnH the steam-engine or the mariner's compass. 
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I have thus endeavored to show, ui a plain manner, 
that there is a close and cordial union between the va- 
rious pursuits and occupations, which receive the atten- 
tion of men, in a civilized community : — that they are 
links of the same chain, every one of which is essential 
to its strength. 

It will follow, as a necessary consequence, as the 
dictate of reason, and as the law of Nature, that every 
man in sodety, whatever his pursuit, who devotes him- 
self to it, with an honest purpose, and in the fulfilment 
of the social duty which Providence devolves upon him, 
ia entitled to the good fellowship of each and every oth- 
er member of the community ; that all are tlie parts of 
one whole, and that, between those parts, as there is but 
one interest, so there should be but one feeling. 

Before I close this lecture, permit me to dwell, for a 
short time, on the principle, which I have had occa- 
sion to advance, that the immortal element of our na- 
ture, — the reasoning soul, — is the inheritance of all our 
race. As it is this, which makes man superior to the 
beasts tliat perish ; so it is this, which, in its moral and 
intellectual endowments, is the sole foundation for the 
only distinctions between man and man, which have 
any real value. This reflection shows the importance of 
institutions for education and for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. It was no magic, no miracle, which made New- 
ton, and Franklin, and Fulton. It was the patient, ju- 
dicious, long-continued cultivation of powers of the 
understanding, eminent, no doubt, in degree, but not 
differing, in kind, frtmi those whicli are possessed by 
every individual in this assembly. 

Let every one, then, reflect, especiaUy every person 
not yet past the forming period of his hfe, that he car- 
ries about, in his frame, as in a casket, tlie most glorious 
tiling, which, this side heaven, God has been pleased to 
Create, — an intelligent spirit. To describe its nature, 
to enumerate its faculties, to set forth what it has done, 
to estimate what it can do, would require the labor of 
a life devoted to the history of man. It would be vain, 
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on this occasion and in these limits, to attempt it. But 
let any man compare liis own nature with that of a plant, 
ofabrute beast, of an idiot, of a savage; and then con- 
sider, that it is in mind, alone, and the dei^ree to which 
he improves it, that he differs, essentially, from any of 
them. 

And Jet no one think he wants opportunity, encour- 
agement, or means. I would not undervalue these, any 
or all of ihem ; but, compared with what the man does 
for himself, they are of little account. Industry, tem- 
perance, and perseverance, are worth more than all the 
patrons that ever lived in all the Augustan ages. It is 
Uiese, that create patronage and opportunity. The 
cases of our Franklin and Fulton are too familiar, to bear 
repetition. Consider that of Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
died in 1 829, and who was, in some departments of 
science, the first philosopher of the age.* He was bom 
at Penzance, in Cornwall, one of the darkest comers 
of England ; his fatiier was a carver of wooden images 
for signs, and figure-heads, and chimney-pieces. He 
himself was apprenticed to an apothecary, and made his 
first experiments in ciieinistry with his master's phials 
and gallipots, aided by an old syringe, which had been 
given him by the surgeon of a French vessel, wrecked on 
the Laud's End. From the shop of the apothecary, he 
was transferred to the office of a surgeon ; and never 
appears to have had any other education, than that of a 
Cornish school, in his boyhood. Such was the begin- 
ning of the career of the man, who, art the age of twen- 
ty-two, was Bclecled, by our own countryman. Count 
Rumford, (himself a self-taught benefactor of mankind,) 
to till the chair of chemistry at the Royal Institution, in 
London ; such was the origin and education of the man, 
who discovered the metallic basis of the alkahes and the 
earths ; invented the safety-lamp ; and placed himself, 
in a few years, in the chair of the Royal Society of 

■ ThB skaloli of Sir Hninphrey Dnvy, whirh follows, lo Ihe end of 
ihfl lecturs.u nbridgtid rroin Ihs arlicia in (liB Annual BiogruphjAir 
1680. 
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London, and at the head of the chemists of Europe. 
Sir Humphrey Davy's most brilliant discoveries were 
effected by his skilful application of the galvanic elec- 
tricity, a principle, whose existence had been detected, 
a few years before, by an Italian philosopher, from no- 
ticing the contractions of a frog's limb ; a fact, which 
shows how near us, in every direction, the most curious 
facta lie scattered by Nature. With an apparatus con- 
trived by himself, to collect and condense this powerful 
agent. Sir Humphrey succeeded in decomposing the 
earths and the alkalies ; and in extracting from common 
potash, the metal (before unknown) which forms its 
base ; possessing, at seventy degrees of the thermome- 
ter, the lustre and general appearance of mercury ; at 
fifty degrees, the appearance of polished silver, and the 
softness of wax ; so light, that it swims in water ; and 
so inflammable, that it takes fire, when thrown on ice. 

These are, perhaps, but brilliant novelties ; though 
connected, no doubt, in the great chain of cause and 
effect, with principles of art and science, conducive to 
the service of man. But the invention of the safety- 
lamp, which enables the miner to walk, with safety, 
through an atmosphere of explosive gas, and has already 
preserved the lives of hundreds of human beings, is a 
title to glory and the gratitude of his fellow men, which 
the most renowned destroyer of his race might envy. 

The counsels of such a man, in his retirement and 
seasons of meditation, arc worth listening to. I am sure 
you will think I bring this lecture to the_best conclusion, 
by repeating a sentence from one of his moral works : — 

" I envy," says he, " no quality of the mind or intellect, 
in others ; not genius, power, wit, nor fancy ; but, if I 
could choose what would be most delightful, and, I be- 
lieve, most useful to me, I should prefer a firm relig- 
ious BELIEF to every other blessing." 
12* 
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Notwithstanding ihe numerous institutions for pro- 
moting useful knowledge, in nur community, it was still 
found, lliat many were excluded from the benefit of 
them. The number of persons, that can be accommo- 
dated in any one hall, is, of course, limited ; and it baa 
been thought desirable lo make tlie attempt to provide 
an additional course of lectures, on the various branch- 
es of useful knowledge, for the benefit of those, who 
have not had it in their power, for this or any other 
reason, to obtain access to the other institutions, which 
have set so praiseworthy an example, in this work of 
public utility. Wc are assembled, this evening, to 
make the beginning of this new course of popular in- 
struction. 

TJie plan of this course of lectures was suggested at 
so late a period, this year, that it may not, perhaps, be 
p(»sible, the present season, to carry it fully into effect, 
in such a manner aa is wished and designed, in ref- 
erence to the choice and variety of subjects. It is in- 
tended, eventually, that it should extend to the various 
branches of natural science. It will impart useful in- 
formation, relative to the Earth, the Air, and the Ocean ; 
the wonders of the heavens ; and the mineral treasures 
beneath the surface of the globe. It may extend to the 
different branches of natural history, and acquaint you 
with the boundless variety of the animated creation. 
The various properties of bodies will form a prominent 
subject of consideration, as the basis of so many of the 
aria and trades, and the sources from which so many 
of the wants of man are suppHed. In like maimer, the 
various natural powers, the agency of fire, water, steam, 
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and weight, which, in their various combinations, pro- 
duce the wonders of improved macliinery, by which in- 
dustry IB facilitated, and the most important fabrics are 
furnished, cheaply and abundantly, will not be overlook- 
ed. It may be supposed, tbat a due share of attention 
will be paid to the geographical survey of the globe, to 
the history of our own race, the fortunes of the several 
nations, into which mankind have been divided, and 
the characters of great and good men, who, long after 
they have departed from life, survive in the gratitude 
and admiration of their feUow-men, A general and 
intelli^ble view of the constitution and laws of the 
country, in which we have the happiness to Uve, tend- 
ing, as it will, to enlighten us in the discharge of our 
duties, as citizens, will no doubt be presented to you, 
by some, who will take a part in these lectures. Nor 
will they, I venture to hope, be brought to a close, with- 
out having occasionally directed your thoughts to those 
views of our nature, which belong to man, as a rational 
and immortal being, and to those duties and relations 
which appertain to us, as accountable agents. 

The general plan of these lectures extends to these 
and all otiier brandies of sound and useful knowledge ; 
to be treated in such drdcr, as circumstances may sug- 
gest ; and with such variety and selection of subjects, 
and fulness of detail, as the convenience of the lec- 
turers and the advantage of the audience may dictate. 
They have been called the Franklin hecturea, in honor 
of our distinguished townsman, the immortal Franklin,* 
the son of a tallow-chandler, and the apprentice to a 
printer, in this town ; a man, who passed a)] his early 
years, and a very considerable portion of his life, in 
manual industry ; and who was chiefly distinguished 
by bis zealous and successful efforts for the promotion 
of useful knowledge. His name has given lustre to the 
highest walks of science, aod adorns one of the proud- 
est pages of the history of our Country and the world. 

■ For n life of rraakliii, aee one of llie volnr 
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But wc have thought it was stiU more a name of hope 
and promise, for an institution like this, which aims to 
promote useful knowledge (the great study of his hfe) 
among that class of our fellow-citizens, from which it 
was ever liis pride himself to have sprung. 

It would seem, at the commencement of a course of 
public instruction of this kind, a pertinent inquiry, Why 
should we endeavor to cultivate and inform our minds, 
by the pursuit of knowledge ? 

This question, to which the good sense of every 
individual furnishes, without meditation, some general 
reply, demands a full and careful answer. I shall en- 
deavor, in this address, to state some of the reasons, 
which go to furnish such an answer. 

All men should seek to cultivate and inform their 
minds, by the pursuit of useful knowledge, as the great 
means of happiness and usefulness. 

All other things being equal, the pursuit and attain- 
ment of knowledge are, at the time, the surest source 
of happiness. I do not mean, that knowledge will make 
up for the want of the necessaries and comforts of life: 
it will not relieve pain, heal sickness, nor bring back 
lost friends. But if knowledge will not do this, igno- 
rance will do it still less. And it may even be affirmed, 
and all, who have made the experiment, themselves, 
will testify to the truth of the remark, that nothing 
tends more to soothe the wounded feelings, to steal 
away the mind from its troubles, and to fill up the wea- 
riness of a sick chamber and a sick bed, than, for in- 
stance, some intelligible, entertaining, good book, read 
or listened to. 

But knowledge is still more important, as the means 
of being useful ; and tlie best part of the happiness, 
which it procures us, is of that purer and higher kind, 
which flows from the consciousness that, in some way 
or other, by example or positive service, we have done 
good to our fellow-men. One of the greatest modern 
philosophers said that knowledge is power ; but it is 
power, because it is usefulness. It ^ves men influence 
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over their fellow-men, because it enables its possessors 
to instruct, to counsel, to difcct, to please, and to serve, 
their fellow-men. Nothing of this can be done, with- 
out the cultivation and improvement of the mind. 

It is the mind, wliich enables us to be useful, even 
with our bodily powers. What is strength, witliout 
knowledge to apply it ? What are the curiously-organ- 
ized hands, without skill to direct their motion? The 
idiot has all the bodily organs and senses of the most 
intelligent and useful citizen. 

It is through mind, that man has obtained the mas- 
tery of Nature and all its elements, and subjected the 
inferior races of animals to himself. Take an unin- 
formed savage, a brulalizcd Hottentot ; in short, any 
human being, in whom tlie divine spark of reason haa 
never been kindled to a flame ; and place him on the 
eeashorc, in a furious storm, when the waves arc roll- 
ing in, as if the fountains of the deep were broken up. 
Did you not know, from certain experience, that man, 
by the cultivation of his mind, and the application 
of the useful arts, had actually constructed vessels, in 
wliich he floats securely, on the top of these angry 
waves, you would not think it possible, that a being, 
like that we have mentioned, could for one moment 
resist their fury. It is related of some of the North- 
American Indians, a race of men who are trained, from 
their infancy, to the tolal suppression of their emotions 
of every kind, and who endure the most excruciating 
torments, at the stake, without signs of suflfering, that, 
when they witnessed, for the first time, on the western 
waters of the United States, the spectacle of a steam- 
boat under way, moving along, without sails or oars, and 
spouting fire and smoke, even they could not refrain 
from exclamations of wonder. Hold out a handful of 
wheat or Indian corn to a person wholly uninformed 
of their nature, and ignorant of the mode of cullivating 
them, and tell him, thai, by scattering these dry kernels 
abroad, and burying them in the fj-' ' ' "> earth, you 
can cause a harvest to spri ''^t a Win- 
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ter's supply of food, and he will think you are mocking 
him, by vain and extravagant talcs. But it ' 
lesa true, Uiat, in these instances as in all others, it 
is the mind of man, possessed of the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill, that brings into useful operation, for the 
supply of human want, and the support and comfort of 
human life, the properlies and treasures of the natural 
world, the aid of inferior animals, and even our own 
physical powers. 

When, therefore, we improve our minds, by the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, wc appropriate to our^ 
selves, and extend to others to whom wc may impart 
our knowledge, a share of this natural control over all 
other things, which Providence has granted to his ra- 
tional children. 

It cannot, it is true, be expected to fall to the lot of 
many individuals, by extending their knowledge of the 
properties and laws of the natural world, to strike out 
new discoveries and inventions, of the highest impor- 
tance. It is as much as most men can hope, and prom- 
ise themselves, to be enabled to share the comfort and 
benefit of the unnumbered improvements, which, from 
the beginning of dme, have been made by others ; and 
which, taken together, make up the civilization of man. 
Still, there are examples, in almost every age, of men, 
who, by the happy efl'ccts of their individual pursuit 
of useful knowledge, have conferred great benefits upon 
all mankind. I presume, that, in consequence of three 
inventions, — that of the machinery for spinning cotton, 
that of the power-loom, and that of the mode of separa- 
ting the seed of the cotton plant from the fibrous por- 
tion to which it adheres, — the expense of necessary 
clothing is diminished, two thirds, for every man in 
Europe and America,* In other words, the useful 
knowledge, imparted to the world by the authors of 
these inventions, has enabled every man, woman, and 
child, in the civilized world, as far as clothing is cod- 
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cerned, to live at one third of the former cost. We 
are struck with astonishmert, when we behold these 
curious machines; when we look, for instance, at a 
watch, and see a few brass wheels, put in motion by a 
small piece of elastic steel, counting out tlie hours and 
minutes, by night and by day, and even enabling the 
navigator to tell how many mites he hEis sailed, upon 
the waste ocean, where there are no marks or monu- 
ments, by wliich he can measure his progress. But 
how much more wonderful is the mind of man, which, 
in the silence of the closet, turned in upon itself, and 
deeply meditating upon the properties and laws of mat- 
ter, has contrived this wonderful machine 1 

The invention of the power-loom, by Mr. Cartwright, 
beautifully illustrates the strength and reach of the in- 
tellectual principle, resolutely applied to a given object. 
In consequence of Arkwri^ht's machinery for spin- 
ning, it was soon found, that there would be a difiicul- 
ty in weaving all the yam that could be spun. It was 
remarked, in a company where Mr. Cartwright was 
present, in 1784, that, in order to remedy this evil, 
Mr. Arkwright must exercise his ingenuity, and invent 
a weaving mill, in order to work up the yarn which 
should be spun in his spinning mills. The subject was 
discussed i and it was pronounced by the gentlemen 
present, who were manufacturers from Manchester, in 
England, to be impossible. Mr. Cartwright thought 
otherwise : he said, there had been lately exhibited, in 
London, a machine for playing chess ; and he felt quite 
sure, that it could not be more difficult to construct a 
machine to weave cloth, than a machine which could 
go through all the movements of such a complicated 
game. Mr. Cartwright was a clergyman, forty years 
old, and had never given his attention to the subject of 
machinery. This subject, however, was so strongly on 
his mind, that, sometime afterwards, he resolved to 
make the attempt, to invent a weaving machine. He 
had not, at that time, it appears, ever seen even a 
comjnon loom. But, reasoning upon tlie nature of the 
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processes, necessary to be gone through, to cross the 
threads in such a way as to make a piece of cloth, ho 
hit upon the plan of a loom, and, with the assistance 
of a carpenter and blaclismith, he made one. It was 
a very rude machine. "The warp," says Mr. Cart- 
wright, " was laid perpendicularly ; the reed fell with a 
force of at least half a hundred weight, and the springs, 
which threw the shuttle, were strong enough to throw 
a Congreve rocket," Besides this, it required tlie 
strength of two powerful men to work it, and that at a 
slow rate, and for a short time. But the principle was 
there. Mr. Cartwright now went and examined the 
looms of common form, and soon succeeded in i 
fltructing one, very nearly resembhug the power-looms 
which are now in use. In the account of this interest- 
ing invention, which I am quoting,* it is said, tliat 
" Dr. Cartwright's children still remember often seeing 
their father, about this time, walking to and fro, appa- 
rently in deep meditation, and occasionally throwing 
his arms from side to side ; on which they used to be 
told, that lie was thinking of weaving and throwing the 
shuttle." Some time after he had brought his first 
loom to perfection, a manufacturer, who had called up- 
on him to see it at work, after expressing his admira- 
tion at the ingenuity displayed in it, remarked, that, 
wonderful as Mr. Cartwright's mechanical skill was, 
there was one thing that would effectually baffle him, 
and that was, the weaving of patterns in checks, or, in 
other words, the combining, in the same web, of a pat- 
tern or fancy figure with the crossing colors that make 
the check. Mr. Cnrtwright made no reply to this ob- 
servation, at the time; but, some weeks after, on re- 
ceiving a second visit, from the same person, he had 
the pleasure of showing him a piece of muslin, of the 
description mentioned, beautifully woven by machinery. 
The man was so much astonished, that he declared, 

• 'pMr.!!;! of Kn''^¥!fic^gB uniler Dilinnliif'^,' Vol. II,, page 28S, 
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that something more than human agency must have 
been concerned in the fabric* 

The wonderful results of the sagacity and perseve- 
rance of Fulton, in carrying into effect tlie conceptions of 
his mind, on the subject of steam navigation, still more 
nobly illustrate the creative power of the liuman intel- 
lect ; but it is a matter too familiar, to need comment 

It must not, however, be supposed, from the instances 
I have chosen to show the amount of good which may 
be done, by the exercise of the mental powers, that it is 
confined to the material comforts of life ; to steam-boats, 
looms, or machinery for spinning. Far fronr it. The 
true and most peculiar province of its efficacy is, the 
moral condition. Think of the inestimable good, con- 
ferred on all succeeding generations, by the early set- 
tlers of America, who first established the system of 
public schools, where instruction should be furnished, 
gratis, to all the children in the community. No such 
thing was before known, in the world. There wera 
schools and colleges, supported by funds, which had 
been bequeathed by charitable individuals ; and, in con- 
sequence, most of tlie common schools of this kind, in 
Europe, were regarded as establishments for the jioor. 
So deep-rooted is this idea, that, when I have been ap- 
plied to, for information, as to our public schools, from 
those parts of the United Slates where no such system 
exists, I have frequently found it hard to obtain credit, 
when I have declared, that there was nothing disrepu- 
table, in the public opinion here, in sending children to 
schools supported at the public charge. The idea of free 
schools for the whole people, when it first crossed the 
minds of our forefathers, was entirely original ; but how 
much of the prosperity and happiness of their children 
and posterity has flowed from this living spring of pul> 
lie intelligence ! The same may be said of Sunday 

* The pnwer-lnnin vrns npplled tn thn wenving orcntton, in Ihs UdI- 
Inil SUili's. in 1813, hy Men-r*. F. O. Lnwull mid PnirLrh T. Jnfiki.nn, 
Bi<lnd hy Mr. P»nl Mu'>ily. wiLbniit nn ncqwiin limes wiih lh« ninchin. 
cry applied to this purjinae, iu England, eicupt by generul dEdcriplisiw 
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Bchools, which have proved a blessing of inestimable 
value, in Europe and America, and particularly to thou- 
sands who are deprived of the advantages of other in- 
stitutions. It is probable, that instruction is now giv- 
en, in the Sunday schools, to more than a million and a 
half of pupils, by more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand teachers. This plan was the happy suggestion 
of an humble individual, — a printer, — who contempla- 
ted, at first, nothing but the education of the destitute 
and friendless children in his immediate neighborhood. 
After laboring in this noble field of usefulness for twenty 
years, and among the class of population most exposed 
to the temptations to crime, he had the satisfaction of 
being able to say, that, out of three thousand schol- 
ars, he had heard of but one, who had been sent to 
jail, as a criminal.* Who would not be ashamed to 
compare the pure and happy renown of the man, that 
had extended, by the su^eslion of this simple but be- 
fore untried plan of education, tlie blessings of instruc- 

* See B very intsreatidg addresH, at the celBhralion ot the Snnday- 
■chdol jnbilee, or Ihe Rdieth yenr from the inetitntlon af Sundaj 
■chODls. bj' Robert Rnlkea : delivered bI CbBrleaton. South Cnrolina, 
Seplembei 14, 1S3I, by Tham.isfjmilh Grimke. i Gnd, hnwaver, tbs 
rollowing glatemenl, in b pnblic piint, of tbe accurflcj of which I 
bgve no means ofjadgmg : 

"The credit of originnting lEiene inatitullons hns usually been given 
to Mr. KaitiBB, a newspaper propiielor, of GloQcealer, wlio died torn* 
yean ago. It now appeiirs, however, frnm statemeiita and docanienU 
of unqueBtionobte salhenticity, that the plan of the first Bf hool of ibia 
deacriptian, which wna eetabliahed in Gloncester, in ITBO, originated 
nilh the Rev, Thomaa Stock, head luOBler of the cathedral acbool of 
that citf. Mr. Slock, who riaa \a narrow circnmstancea, communicB- 
ted the detaila of bii plan to Mr. RaikeB, when the latter naaiBled bim 
with his purse ; and, having taken a very active and zealous part, io 
promoting the eglabliahmcnl of Sunday schools, he ullimnlely ohtuiaed 
all the merit of being their rnander. Mr. Rsiltea, who is andoabledly 
entitled to much credit for his benevolent exettlona in Ihe canse of 
education, lived lo aee two hundred and fifty tbouaand children enrolled 
in tbese schoola. The number now enjoying tlie benefit of iniitructioa 
on tlie Sabbath, in England, is one million two hundred and fitly Ihon- 
nnd. At Birmingham, the syalem hua been carried lo a muchireater . 
eileni, tlyin in any otber town in England, nearly thirteei 
Bunduy-Bi:hDol pupils having bean mustered there, on lliu n 
iba late jubilee." 
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tioQ to B. million and a half of hit; fellow-creatures, with 
the falae and unmerited glory, which has been awarded 
to conquerors, whose wars have hurried their miUiona 
of victims to cruel and untimely death ! 

This topic might be illustrated, perhaps, still more 
powerfully, by depicting the evils which flow from ig- 
norance. These are deplorable enough, in the case of 
the individual ; although, if he live surrounded by an 
intelligent community, the diHastrous consequences are 
limited. But the general ignorance of large numbers 
md entire classes of men, acting under the unchastened 
stimulus of the passions, and excited by the various 
i of discontent, which occur in the progress of 
human atfalrs, is often productive of scenes, which make 
humanity shudder. I know not, that I conid produce 
a more pertinent illustration of this truth, than may be 
found in the following extract from a foreign journal. 
It relates to the outrages, committed by the peasantry, 
in a part of Hungary, in consequence of the ravages of 
the cholera, in that region. 

" The suspicion, that the cholera was caused by poi- 
soning the wells, was universal among the peasantry of 
the counties of Zips and Zemplin, and every one was 
fully convinced of its truth. The first commotion arose 
in Klucknow, where, it is said, some peasants died, in 
consequence of taldng the preservatives ; whether by an 
immoderate use of medicine, or whether they thou^t 
they were to take chlorate of lime internally, is not 
known. This story, with a sudden and violent break- 
ing out of cholera, at Khicknow, led the peasants to a 
notion of the poisoning of the wells, whicli spread like 
lightning. In the sequel, upon the attack of the estate 
of Count Citaki, a servant of the chief bailiff was on the 
point of being murdered, when, to save his life, he of- 
fered to disclose something important. He said, that 
he received from his master two pounds of poisonous 
powder, with orders to throw it into the wells, and, with 
II axe over his head, took os r.hurch, 

to the truth of his statement id 
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the fact, that the peasants, when they forcibly entered 
the houses of the land-owners, every where found chio 
rate of Hme, which they took for the poisonous powder, 
confirnicd their suspicions, and drove the people to 
madness. In this state of excitement, they committed 
the most appalUng excesses. Thus, for instance, when 
a detachment of thirty soldiers, headed by an ensign, 
attempted to restore order in Klucknow, the peasants, 
who were ten times their number, fell upon thorn ; the 
soldiers were released, but the ensign was bound, tor- 
tured with scissors and kuives, then beheaded, and his 
head lixed on a pike, as a trophy. A civil officer, in 
company with the military, was drowned, his carriage 
broken, and chlorate of lime being found in the car^ 
riage, one of the inmates was compelled to eat it, til] 
he vomited blood, which again confirmed the notioa 
of poison. On the atlack of the house of the Lord, at 
Klucknow, the Countess saved her hfe by piteous en^ 
treaties ; but the chief bailiff, in whose house chlorate 
of lime was unhappily found, was killed, together with 
his son, a little daughter, a clerk, a maid, and two 
students, who boarded with him. So the bands went 
from village to village ; wherever a nobleman or a phy- 
sician was found, death was his lot ; and, in a short 
time, it was known, that the high constable of the 
county of Zemplin, several counts^ nobles, and parish 
priests, had been murdered. A clergyman was hanged, 
because he refused to take an oath that he had thrown 
poison into the well ; the eyes of a countess were put 
out, and innocent children cut to pieces. Count Czaki, 
having first ascertained that his family was safe, fled 
from his estate, at the risk of his hfe, but was stopped 
at Kirchtrauf, pelted with stones, and wounded all over, 
torn from his horse, and only saved by a worthy mer- 
chant, who fell on him, crying, ' Now I have got the 
rascal.' He drew the Count into a neighboring con- 
vent, where his wounds were dressed, and a refuge af- 
forded him. His secretary was struck from his horse 
with an axe, but saved, in a similar manner, and in the 
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evening conveyed with Kia master to Leutschau. But 
enough of these horrible scenes." 

It ia by no means my purpose, on this occafion, to 
attempt even a sketch of what tiie judicious exercise 
of the intelligent principle has enabled men to do, for 
the improvement of their fellow-men. Enough, I ven- 
ture to hope, has been said, to put all, who favor me 
with their attention, upon the reflection, that it is only 
by ila improvement, that it is possible for a man to ren- 
der himself useful to man ; and, consequently, that it is 
in this way, alone, that he can taste the highest and 
purest pleasure which oor natures can enjoy, that which 
proceeds from the consciousness of having been useful 
to others. 

But it is time, that I should make a few remarks, on 
another subject, which would seem appropriately to be- 
long to this occasion. 

An idea, I fear, prevails, that truths, such as I have 
now attempted to illustrate, are obvious enough, in 
themselves, but that they apply only to men of literary 
education, to professional characters, and persons of 
fortune and leisure ; and that it is out of the power of 
the other classes of society, and those who pass moat 
of their time in manual labor and mechanical industry, 
to engage in the pursuit of knowledge, witli any hope 
of being useful to themselves and others. 

Tliis, I believe to be a great error. I trust we may 
regard the meeting of this numerous audience, as a sat- 
isfactory proof that you consider it an error ; and that 
you are persuaded that it is in your power, to enjoy 
the pleasures and the benefits which flow from the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge. 

What is it, that we wish to improve ? The mind. 
Is tliia a thing monopolized by any class of society ? 
God forbid : it is the heritage with which he has en- 
dowed all the children of the great Jamily of man. Is 
it a treasure belonging to tlio wealthy? It is talent 
bestowed, alike, on rich and poor ; high and low. But 
this is not all ; mind is, in all men, and in every man, 
13* 
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ihe sani6 active, living, and creaUve, principle ; it 
man lumself. One of the renowned pliilosopht 
heathen antiquity beautifully said, of the intellectual 
faculties, [ call them not mine, but me. It is these, 
which make the man ; which are the man. 1 do not 
Bay, that opportunities, that wealth, leisure, and great 
advantages for education, are uothing ; but I do say, 
tliey ore much less, than is commonly 8uppo!»d ; I do 
aay, as a general rule, that the amount of useful knowl- 
edge which men acquire, and the good they do with it, 
are, by no means, in direct proportion to tlie degrees to 
wliich they have enjoyed what are commonly called the 
great advantages of life. Wisdom does sometimes, but 
not most commonly, feed her children with a silver 
spoon. I believe it is perfectly correct, to say that a 
small proportion, only, of those who have been most 
distinguished for the improvement of their minds, have 
enjoyed the best advantages for education. I do not 
mean to detract, in the least, from the advantages 
of the various seminaries for learning, which public 
and private liberality has founded, in our Country. 
They serve as places, where a large number of persons 
are prepared for tJieir employment, in the various occu- 
pations which the public service requires. But, I re- 
peat it, of the great benefactors of our race ; the men, 
who, by wonderful inventions, remarkable discoveries, 
and extraordinary improvements, have conferred the 
most eminent service on their fellow-men, and gained 
the highest names in history ; by far the greater part 
have been men of humble origin, narrow fortunes, small 
advantages, and self-taught. 

And this springs from the nature of the mind of man, 
which is not, like a vessel, to be filled up from witliout 
into which, you may pour a little, or pour much ; and 
then measure, as with a gauge, the degrees of knowl- 
edge imparted. The knowledge, that can be 
parted, is the least valuable kind of knowledge ; and the 
man, who has nothing but this, may be very learned, 
but cannot be very wise. We do not invite you to 
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these lectures, as if their object would be attained, when 
you have hoard the weekly address. It is to kindle the 
understanding to the consciousness of its own powers ; 
to make it feel within itself, that it is a living, spiritual 
thing ; to feed it, in order tliat it may itself bc^n to act 
and operate, to compare, contrive, invent, improve, and 
perfect. This is our object ; — an object, as much with- 
in the reach of every man who hears me, as if he had 
taken a degree in the best college in Christendom. 

In this great respect, the most imporlant that touch- 
es human condition, we are all equal. It is not more 
true, that all men possess the same natural senses and 
organs, tlian that their minds are endowed with the 
same capacities for improvement, though not, perhaps, 
all in the same de^ee. The condition in which they 
are placed is certainly not a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence. The child of a sava'^, born in the bosom of a 
barbarous tribe, is, of course, shut out from all chance 
of sharing the improvements of civilized communilies. 
So, in a community, like our own, an infant, condemned 
by adverse circumstances to a life of common street 
beggary, must be considered as wholly out of the reach 
of all improving inHuences. But Shakspcare, whose 
productions have been the wonder and delight of all 
who speak the English language, for two hundred years, 
was a runaway youth, the son of a woolcomber, who 
obtained his living in London, by holding horses at the 
door of the theatre, for those who went to the play ; 
and Sir Ricliard Arkwright,* who invented the machin- 
ery for spinning cotton, of which I have already spoken, 
was the youngest of thirteen children of a poor peas- 
ant, and, till he was thirty years of age, followed tha 
business of a travelling barber. 

As men bring into the world with them an equal in- 
tellectual endowment; that is, minds equally suscepti- 
ble of improvement ; so, in a community, like that in 
wiiieh we have the happiness to live, the means of im- 
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provement are much more equally enjoyed, than might, 
at first, be supposed. Wlioever has learned to read, 
possesses the keys of knowledge ; and can, whenevot 
he pleases, not only unlock the portals of her temple, 
but penetrate to the inmost halls and most secret cabi- 
nets. A few dollars, Ihc surplus of the earnings of the 
humblest industry, are sufRcient to purchase the use of 
books, which conlain tlie elements of tlie whole circle 
of useful knowledge. 

It may be thouglit that a considerable portion of the 
community want lime to attend to the cultivation of 
their minds. But it is only necessary to make the ex- 
periment, to find two thinga; one, how much useful 
knowledge can be acquired in a very little time ; and 
the other, how much time can be spared, by good man- 
agement, out of the busiest day. Generally speaking, 
our duties leave us time enough, if our passions would 
but spare us ; our labors are much less ut^ot, in their 
calls upon us, than our indolence and our pleasures. 
There are very few pursuits in life, whose duties are so 
incessant, that they do not leave a little time, every day, 
to a man whose temperate and regular habits allow hiin 
the comfort of a clear head and a cheerful temper, in 
the intervals of occupation ; and then there is one day 
in seven, which is redeemed to us, by our blessed reli- 
gion, from the calls of life, and aJTords us all time 
enough, for the improvement of our rational and im- 
mortal natures. 

It is a prevalent mistake, to suppose that any class 
of men have much time to spend, or do spend much 
time, in mere contemplation and study. A small num- 
ber of literary men may do this ; but the great majority 
of professional men, — ^lawyers, doctors, and ministers, 
men in public station, rich capitalists, merchants, — men, 
in short, wlio are supposed to possess eminent advan* 
tagea, and ample leisure to cultivate their minds, are 
very much occupied with the duties of hfe, and con- 
Btanlly and actively employed in pursuits, very uncon- 
genial to the cultivation of the mind and tlie attainment 
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of useful knowledge. Take the case of an cuiineat 
lawyer, in fiJI practice. He passes his days in his of- 
fice, giving advice to clients, often about the most ud- 
iateresting and paltry details of private business, or io 
arguing over the same kind of business, in court ; and, 
when it comes night, and he gets home, tired and har- 
assed, instead of sitting down to rest or to read, he has 
to study out another perplexed cause, for the next day ; 
or go before referees ; or attend a political meeting, and 
malte a speech ; while every moment, which can be re- 
garded, in any degree, as leisure time, is consumed by 
a burdensome correspondence. Besides this, he haa 
liis family to take care of. It is plain, that he has no 
more leisure for the free and improving cultivation of 
his mind, independent of his immediate profession, than 
if he had been employed, the same number of hours, in 
mechanical or manual labor. One of tlic most common 
complauits of professional men, in all the professions, 
is, that Utey have no time to read ; and I have no doubt 
there are many such, of very respectable standing, who 
do not, in any branch of knowledge, not connected 
with their immediate professions, read the amount of 
an octavo volume in the course of a season. 

There is, also, a time of leisure, which Providence, 
in this climate, has secured to almost every man, who 
has any thing which can be called a home; I mean, 
our long fllntar evenings. This season seems provid- 
ed, as if expressly, for the purpose of furnisliing those 
who labor, with ample opportunity for the improvement 
of their minds. The severity of the weather, and the 
shortness of the days, necessarily limit tlie portion of 
time which is devoted to industry, out of doors ; and 
there is little to tempt us abroad, in search of amusement. 
Every thing seems to invite us to employ an hour or 
two, of this calm and quiet season, in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge and the cultivation of the mind. 
The noise of life is huslied ; the pavement ceases to 
resound with the din of laden wheels, and the tread of 
busy men ; the glaring sun lias gone down, and the 
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moon and the stars are left to watch, in the heavens, 
over the Blumbera of the peaceful creation. The muid 
of man should keep its vigils with them ; and, while 
his body is reposing from the labors of the day, and his 
feelings are at rest from its excitements, lie should seek, 
in some amusing and instructive page, a substantia] 
food for the generous appetite for knowledge. 

If we needed any encouragement, to make these ef- 
forts to improve our minds, we might find it, in every 
page of our Country's history. Nowhere do we meet 
with examples, more numerous and more brilliant, of 
men who have risen above poverty, and obscurity, and 
every disadvantage, to usefulness and an honorable 
name. Our whole vast continent was added to tlie 
geography of the world, by the [lersevering efforts of 
an humble mariner, the great Columbus, who, by the 
steady pursuit of the enlightened conception which he 
had formed, of the figure of the earth, before any navi- 
gator liad acted upon the bchef that it was round, dis- 
covered the American continent. He was the son of a 
Genoese pilot; a pilot and seaman, himself; and, at 
one period of his melancholy career, was reduced to 
beg his bread; at the doors of the convents, in Spain. 
But he carried within himself, and beneath an humble 
exterior, a spirit, for which there was not room in Spain, 
in Europe, nor in tlie then known world ; and which 
led him on to a height of usefulness and fame, beyond 
that of all the monarchs that ever reigned. 

The story of our Franklin cannot be repeated too 
often ; — the poor Boston boy ; the son of an humble 
tradesman; brought up a mechanic, himself ; a stranger 
at colleges, till they showered their degrees upon him ; 
who rendered his Country the most important services, 
in eatablishing her Independence ; enlarged the bounds 
of philosophy, by a new department of science; and 
lived to be pronounced, by Lord Chatham, in the Brit- 
ish House of Peers, an honor to Europe and the ago 
in which he lived. 

Why should I speak of Greene, who left his black- 
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dinith's furnace, to command an army in the Revolu- 
tionary War ; the chosen friend of Wiishinglon, and, 
next to him, perhaps, the military leader, who stood 
highest in the confidence of his Country ? 

West, the famous painter, was the son of a Quaker, 
in PennBylvania ; lie was too poor, at the beginning of 
his career, to purchase can\-ass and colors ; and lie rose, 
eventually, to be llie first artist in Europe, and President 
of the ttoyal Academy, at London. Count Rumford 
was the son of a farmer, at Woburn : he never had the 
advant^e of a college education, but used to walk down 
to Cambridge, to hear the lectures on natural pluloso- 
phy. He became one of the most eminent philosophers 
in Europe; founded the Royal Institution, in London,' 
and had the merit of bringing fomard Sir Humphrey 
Davy, aa the lecturer on chemistry, in that establish- 
ment. Robert Fuiton was a portrait painter, in Penn- 
sylvania, without friends or fortune. By his successful 
labors, in perfecting steam-navigation, he has made 
himself one of the greatest benefactors of man. Whit- 
ney, the son of a Massachusetts farmer, was a machin- 
ist. His cotton-gin, according to Judge Johnson, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, has trebled 
the value of all the cotton lands at the South, and has 
had an incalculable influence on the ^nicuUural and 
mechanical industry of the world. Whittcmore, of 
West Cambridge, tlie person who invented the machin- 
ery for the manufacture of cards, possessed no other 
means of improvement, than those which are within 
the reach of every temperate and industrious man. 
Several, in this audience, were probably acquainted 
with the modest and sterling merit of the late Paul 
Moody. To the efforts of his self-taught mind, the 
early prosperity of the great manufacturing establish- 
ments, at Waltham and Lowell, is, in no small degree, 
owing. I believe I may say, with truth, that not one 
of these individuals enjoyed, at the outset, opportuni- 
ties for acquiring useful knowledge, superior to those 
in the reach of every one who hears me. 
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These are all departed ; but we have, living among ^M 
UB, illusUious iDEtances of men, who, without early ad- V 
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vantages, but by the resolute improvement of the few 
opportunities thrown in their way, have rendered them- 
selves, in like manner, useful to their fellow-men ; the 
objects of admiration, to those who witness their attain- 
ments, and of gratitude, to those who reap the fruit of 
their labors. 

On a late visit to New Haven, I saw exhibited a most 
beautiful work of art ; two figures, in marble, represent- 
ing the affecting scene of the meeting of Jephthah and 
his daughter, as described in the Bible. The daughter, 
a lovely young woman, is represented as going forth, 
with the timbrel in her hand, to meet her father, as he 
returns in triumph, from the wars. Iler father had 
rashly vowed to sacrifice to the Lord the first living 
thing which he should meet, on his return ; and, as his 
daughter runs forth to embrace him, he rends his gar- 
ments, and turns his head in agony, at the thought of 
his vow. The young maiden pauses, astonished and 
troubled at the strange reception. This pathetic scene 
is beautifully represented, in two marble figures, of 
most exquisite taste, finished in a style, which would do 
credit to a master in the art. They are the work of a 
self-taught artist, Mr. Augur, of New Haven, who began 
life, ! have been informed, as a retailer of liquors. This 
business he was obliged to give up, under a heavy load 
of debt. He then trirned his attention to carving in 
wood ; and, by his skill and thrift, in that pursuit, suc- 
ceeded in paying off the debts of his former establish- 
ment, to the amount of several thousand dollars. Thus 
honorably placed at liberty, he has since devoted him- 
self to the profession of a sculptor, and, without educa- 
tion, without funds, without instruction, he has risen, at 
once, to extraordinary proficiency in this difficult and 
beautiful art, and bids fair to enrol his name among the 
distinguished sculptors of the day.* 

I scarce know if I may venture to adduce an instance, 

• Hbo New-Fngliuid MiigMnine, Vul. I., page 413, 
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nearer home, of the moat praiseworthy and Buccesgful 
cultivation of useful knowledge, on the part of an indi- 
vidual, without education, busily employed in mechani- 
cal industty, I have the pleasure to be acquainted, in 
one of the neighboring towns, with a person, wiio was 
brought up to the trade of a leatherdresser, and has all 
his life worked, and still works, at this business.* He 
has devoted his leisure hours, and a portion of his hon- 
orable earnings, to the cultivation of useful and elegant 
learning. Under the same roof, which covers his store 
and workshop, he has the most excellent library of 
English books, for its size, with which I am acquaint- 
ed. The books have been selected with a good judge- 
ment, which would do credit to the most accompUshed 
scholar, and have been imported from England, by him- 
self. What is more important than having the books, 
their proprietor is well acquainted with tJieir contents. 
Among them, are several volumes of the most cosily and 
magnificent engravings. Connected with his library, is 
an exceedingly interesting series of paintings, in water- 
colors, which a fortunate accident placed in his posses- 
sion, and several valuable pictures, purchased by him- 
self. The whole forms a treasure of taste and knowl- 
edge, not surpassed, if equalled, by any thing of its kind 
in the Country, 

[ should leave this part of my address, too unjustly 
defective, did I not add, that we possess, within our 
own city, an instance of merit, as eminent as it is unob- 
trusive, in the person of one, who has raised himself, 
from the humblest walks of life, to the highest scientific 
reputation. Little, perhaps, is it known to the intelli- 
gent mariner, who resorts to his Practical Navigator, 
for the calculations with which he finds his longitude 
in mid-ocean, that many of them are the original work 
of one who started at the same low point in life with 
himself. Still less is it known to him, that this was 
but the commencement of a series of scientific produc- 

* Mr. Thonuui Dome, of CambriilgepDcl. 
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tions, which have placed tlieir author upon an equality 
with the most distinguished philosophers of Europe, 
and inscribed the nuiue of Bowditch with tliose of 
NcwtOD and La Place, upon that list of i^rcat minds, 
to which scarcely one is added in a century.* 

But why should I dwell on particular instances? 
Our whole Country is a great and speaking illustration 
of what may be done by native force of mind, unedu- 
cated, without advantages, but starting up, under strong 
excitement, into new and successful action. The 
statesmen, who conducted the Revolution to its honor- 
able issue, were called, without experience, to the head 
of affairs. The generals, who commanded our armies, 
were most of them taken, like Cincinnatus, from the 
plough ; and the forces, which they led, were gath- 
ered from the firesides of an orderly and peaceful pop- 
ulation. They were arrayed against all the experience, 
talent, and resource, of the elder world ; and came off 
victorious. They have handed down to us a country, 
a constitution, and a national career, affording bound- 
less scope to every citizen, and calling every individual 
to do, for himself, what our fatliers unitedly did for us 
all. Wliat man can start in life, with so few advantages, 
as those with which our Country started, in the race of in- 
dependence ? Over wliose private prospects, can there 
hang a cloud, as dark as that which brooded over the 
cause of America f Who can liave less to encourage, 
and more to appal and dishearten, him, than the sages 
and chieftains of the Revolution? Let us, then, en- 
deavor to follow in their steps ; and each, according to 
his means and ability, try to imitate their glorious ex- 
ample ; despising difficulties, grasping at opportunities, 
and steadily pursuing some honest and manly aim. 
We shall soon find that tiie obstacles, which oppose 
our prt^ess, sink into the dust, before a lirm and reso- 
lute step ; and that tlie pleasiu-es and benefits of knowl- 
edge are within the reacJi of all who seek it. 
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There are a few con side rations, which I beg leave, 
more particularly, to address to the younger part of the 
audience, and which seem to call on them, peculiarly, 
with a loud voice, to exert themselves, accordiug to 
their opportunities, to store their minds with useful 
knowledge. 

The world is advanced to a high point of attainment 
in science and art. The proj^ess of invention and 
improvemeut has been, especially of late years, prodig- 
iously rapid ; and now, wheUier we regard the science 
of Nature or of art, of mind or of morals, of contem- ■ 
plation or of practice, it must be confessed that we live 
in a wonderfully -improved period. 

Where is all this knowledge ? where does it dwell ? 
In the minds of the present generation of men. It is, 
indeed, recorded in books, or embodied in the various 
works and structures of man. But these are only the 
man ifesta lions of knowledge. The books are nothing, 
till tliey are read and understood; and then, they are 
only a sort of shorthand, an outline, which the mind 
fills up. The thing itself, the science, the art, the 
skill, are in the minds of living men, — of that genera- 
tion which is now upon the stage. 

That generation will die and pass away. This hour, 
which we have spent together, has been the last hour 
to many thousands throughout the world. About three 
thousand of our race have died, since I began my lec- 
ture. Among them, of course, is a fair proportion of 
all the learned and the wiBe, in all the nations. In 
thirty years, all, now in active life, will be gone, or re- 
tired from the scene, and a new generation will have 



This mighty process does not take place, at once, 
either throughout the world, or in any part of it ; but it 
is constantly going on, — silently, effectually, inevitably ; 
and all the knowledge, art, and refinement, now in ex- 
istence, must be either acquired by those who are com- 
ing on the stage, or perish, witli those who are going 
ofl", and be lost forever. There is no way, by which 
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knowledge can be handed down, but by being learned 
over again ; and of all the science, art, and skill, in the 
world, so much only will survive, when those who pos- 
sess it are gone, as shall be acquired by the succeeding 
generation. 

The rising generation is now called upon 4o take up 
this mighty weight ; to carry it along, a little way ; and 
then hand it over, in turn, to their successors. 

The minds, which, in their maturity, are to be the 
depositories of all this knowledge, are coming into ex- 
istence, every day and every hour, in every rank and 
, station of life ; all equally endowed witli faculties ; all, 
at the commen cement, equally destitute of ideas ; alt , 
starting with the ignorance and helplessness of nature ; 
all invited to run the noble race of improvement. In 
the cradle, there is aa htlle distinction of persons, as in 
the grave. 

The great lesson, which I would teach you, is, — that 
it depends, mainly, on each individual, what part be 
will bear, in the aecomplishmetit of this great work. It 
is to be done by somebody. In a quiet order of things, 
the stock of useful knowledge is not only preserved, 
but augmented ', and each generation improves on that 
which went before. It is true, there have been periods, 
in the history of the world, when tyranny at home, or 
invasion from abroad, has so blighted and blasted the 
condition of society, that knowledge has perished with 
one generation, faster than it could be learned by anoth- 
er ; and whole nations have sunk, from a condition of 
improvement, to one of ignorance and barbarity, some- 
times in a very few years. But no such dreadful ca- 
tastrophe is now to be feared. Those who come after 
us, will not only equal, but surpass their predecessors. 
The existing arts will be improved, science will be car- 
ried to new heights, and the great heritage of useful 
knowledge will go down unimpaired and augmented. 

But it is all to be shared out, anew ; and it is for 
each man to say, what part he will gain, in the glorious 
patrimony. 
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When the rich man is called from the possession of 
his treasures, he divides them, as he will, among his 
children and heirs. But an equal Providence deals not 
so, with the living treasures of the mind. There are 
children, just growing up in the bosom of obscurity, in 
town and in country, who have inherited nothing but 
poverty and health, who will, in a few years, be stri\'ing 
in stern contention with the great intellects of the land. 
Our system of free schools has opened a straight way 
from the threshold of every abode, however humble, 
in the village, or in the city, to the high places of use- 
fulness, influence, and honor. And it is left for each, 
by the cultivation of every talent ; by watching, with 
an eagle's eye, for every chance of improvement ; by 
bounding forward, like a greyhound, at the most dis- 
tant glimpse of honorable opportunity ; by grappling, 
as with hooks of steel, to the prize, when it is won ; by 
redeeming time, defying temptation, and scorning sen- 
sual pleasure; to make himself useful, honored, and 
happy. 

14* 
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EDUCATION IN THE WEST.' 

The lucid exposition, wliicli lias been made of the 
object of the meeting, by the Right Reverend Bishop, 
(Mcllvoine,) liglitcna the task of rccoin mending it to an 
audience like this. I do not know but I should act more 
advisedly, to leave his cogent and persuasive statement, 
to produce ila natural effect, without any attempt, on my 
part, to enforce it. But, as we have assembled to com- 
municate our mutual iin|>res£ions, on the subject ; to 
consult with each other, wliether we can do any thing, 
and whetlier we will do any tiling, to promote the ob- 
ject in view, (which, I own, seems to me one of high 
moment,) I will, witli the indulgence of llie meeting, 
and at the request of those by whom it is called, briefly 
state the aspect, in which the matter presents itself to 
my mind. 

I understand the object of the meeting, to be, to aid 
the funds of a rising seminary of learning, in the inte- 
rior of the State of Ohio, particularly with a view tb 
the training up of a well-educated ministry of the gos- 
pel, in that part of the United States ; and the claims 
of such an object on this community. 

As to the general question, of the establishment and 
support of places of education, there are principally 
two courses, which have been pursued in the practice 
of nations. One is, to leave them, so to say, as an 
afterthougjit, — the last thing provided for ; to let the 
community grow up, become populous, rich, powerful ; 
en immense body of unenlightened peasants, artisans, 
traders, soldiers, subjected to a small privileged class ; 
ondthen, let learning creep in, with luxury ; be esteemed 
itself a luxury, endowed out of the surplus of vast pri- 
vate fortunes, or endowed by the State ; and, instead 

•Speech nl n pulilh itiReling. held iit St. Piinl's Cliurch. Boalon, 
Hajr aiEl, 1833, on beluiiruf Kujiyan Colluge, Ohio. 
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of dilfasing a wholesome general influence, of which all 
paj-take, aiid by which, the entire character of the peo- 
ple is softened and elevated, forming, itself, but another 
of thoBe circuinstancea of disparity, and jealous contruBt 
of condition, of which too nnany were in existence be- 
fore ; adding the aristocracy of learning, acquired at 
expensive seats of science, to that of rank and wealth. 
This is, in general, the course which has been pursued, 
with respect to the establishment of places of educa- 
tion, in some countries of Europe. The other method 
is that introduced by our forefathers, namely, to lay the 
foundations of the Commonwealth on the corner-atone 
of religion and education ; to make the means of enLght- 
ening the community go, hatid in hand, with the means 
for protecting it ogainat its enemies, extending its com- 
merce, and increasing its numbers ; to make the care of 
the mind, from the outset, a part of its public economy ; 
the growth of knowledge, a portion of its public wealth. 
This, sir, is the New-England system. It is the 
system on which tlie colony of Massachusetts was led, 
in 1647, to order that a school should be supported in 
every town; and which, eleven years earlier, caused 
the foundations of Harvard College to be kid, by an 
appropriation out of the scanty means of the coun- 
try, and at a period of great public distress, of a sum 
equal to the whole amount raised during the year, for 
all the other public cliarges. I do not know in what 
words I can so well describe this system, as in those, 
used by our fathers themselves, (iuoted, as they have 
been, times innumerable, they will bear quoting, again ; 
and seem to me peculiarly apposite to this occasion t 
" After God had carried us safe to New England, and 
we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, reared convenient places for God's worship, 
and settled the civil government, one of the next things, 
we longed for and looked after, was, to advance learn- 
ing, and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministrv to tho chuTches, when the present 
ministers st 
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Now, sir, it is proposed to assist our brethren in Ohio, 
to lay tlie foundations of their Commonwealth on this 
good old New-England basis ; and if ever there was 
a region, where it was peculiarly expedient that this 
should be done, most assuredly the western part of 
America, — and the State of Ohio as much as any other 
portion of it, — is tiiat region. It is two centuries, since 
New England was founded, and its population, by the 
last census, fell short of two millions. Forty years ago, 
Ohio was a wilderness, and, by the some enumeration, 
its population was little less than a million. At this 
moment, the population of Ohio, {the settlement of 
which was commenced, in 1788, by a small party from 
our counties of £sse.\ and Middlesex,) is almost twice 
as large as that of our ancient and venerable Massachu- 
setts. I have seen this wonderful State, with my own 
eyes. The terraqueous globe does not contain a spot 
more favorably situated. Linked to New Orleans, on 
one side, by its own beautiful river and the father of 
waters, and united to New York, on the other side, by 
the lake and the Erie canal, she has, by a stupendous 
exertion of her own youthful resources, completed the 
vast circuit of communication between them. The 
face of the country is unusually favorable to settlement, 
There is little waste or broken land. Tlie soil is fertile, 
the climate salubrious; it is settled by as trueheaited 
and substantial a race, as ever founded a republic ; and 
there they now stand, a million of souls, gathered into 
a political community, in a single generation ! 

Now, it is plain, that this extraordinary rapidity of in- 
crease requires extraordinary means, to keep the moral 
and Intellectual growth of the people on an equality 
with their advancement in numbers and prosperity. 
These last take care of themselves. They require 
nothing, but protection from foreign countries, and se- 
curity of property, under the ordinary administration of 
justice. But a system of institutions for education, — 
schools and colleges, — requires extra effort and means. 
The individual settler can fell the forest, build his log- 
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house, reap liis crops, and raise up his family, in the 
round of occupations pursued by himself; but he can- 
not, of himrieir, found or support a school, far less a 
college ; nor can he do as much toward it, as a single 
individual, in older States, where ampler resources and 
a denser' population afford means, cooperation, and en- 
coura^ment, at every turn. The very fact, therefore, 
that the growth of the country, in numbers, has been 
unexampled, instead of suggesting reasons why efforts 
in the cause of education are superfluous, furnishes an 
increased and increasing claim on the sympathy and 
good offices of all the friends of learning and educa- 
tion. 

What, then, are the reasonable grounds of the claim, 
as made on us ? I think I perceive several. 

We live in a community comparatively ancient, pos- 
sessed of an abundance of accumulated capital, the 
result of the smiles of Providence on the industry of 
the people. We profess to place a high value on intel- 
lectual improvement, on education, on religion, and on 
tlie institutions for its support. We habitually take 
credit that we do so. To whom should the infant 
community, destitute of these institutions, desirous of 
enjoying their beneffts, and as yet not abounding in 
disposable means, — to whom should thpy look ? Whith- 
er shall they go, but to their brethren, who are able to 
appreciate the want, and competent to relieve it ? Some 
one must do it ; these institutions, struggling into exis- 
tence, must be nurtured, or they sink. To what quar- 
ter can they address themselves, with any prospect of 
success, if they fail here ? Where will they find a 
community more likely to take an interest in the object, 
to feel a livelier sympathy in the want, more liberal, 
more able to give, more accustomed to give? 

It is not merely in the necessity of things, that young 
and rising communities, if assisted at all, should derive 
that assistance from the older and ' t!ie peri- 

od is so short, since wg our? ition 

to the mother country, ar ty. 
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benefactions to our laslitutions, that tlie obligation to 
requite these favors, in the only practicable way, is 
fresh and strong, and like that which requires a man to 
pay his debts. Dr. Franklin was accustomed, some- 
times, to bestow a pecuniary favor on a young man, and, 
instead of rei]uiring payment, to enjoin the object of 
his bounty, when advanced in Ufe, and in prosperous 
c ire uins lances, to give the same sum of money, witli a 
like iDJuiiction, to some other meritorious and needy 
young person. The early annals of our Country con- 
tain many instances of liberality from beyond the ocean. 
Our own University and that of New Haveii were 
largely indebted, — particularly ours, — to pious and be- 
nevolent individuals iii England. I know no mode of 
requiting these favors, (which we cannot repay to the 
Country from which we received them ; she wants 
nothing we can give.) more natural and more simple, 
than by imitating the liberality of which we have profit- 
ed, and supplying the wants of otlters, at that stage or 
their social progress, at which our own were supplied. 
The inducements to such an exercise of liberality, on 
our part, toward our brethren in the West, are certainly 
stronger, than those which could have influenced Eng- 
land to assist the rising institutions of America. The 
settlers of the Western country are not the aggrieved 
and persecuted children of the older Stales. We have 
not driven them out from among us, by cruel star-cham- 
ber edicts, nor have tliey, in leaving us, sjiaken off from 
their feet the dust of an unfriendly soil. Tliey have 
moved away from the paternal roof, to seek a new but 
not a foreign home. They have parted from their 
native land, neither in anger nor despair ; but full of 
buoyant hope and tender regret. They have gone to 
add Lo the American family, not to dismember it. They 
are our brethren, not only after the fiesh, but after the 
spirit also, in character and in feeling. We, in our place, 
regard them, neither with indifference, jealousy, nor 
enmity, but with fraternal affection, and true good will. 
Wh "le name of Heaven, should we assist, if we 
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refuse to assist them ? What, sir, can wc minister to 
the intellectual and spiritual wants of Syria, aiid of 
Greece, of Biirmah, of Ceylon, and of the remolcst 
iaiea of the Pacific; have we enough, and to spare, for 
these remote nations and tribes, with whom we have 
no nearer kindred, than that Adam is our common pa- 
rent, and Christ our common Saviour ; and shall we 
shut our hands on the call for the soul's food, which is 
addressed to us, by these our brethren, our schoolmates ; 
whose fathers stood, side by side, with ours, in the great 
crisis of the Country's fortune ; whose forefathers rest, 
side by side, with ours, in the sacred soil of New Eng- 
land ? I say nothing, sir, in disparagement of the ef- 
forts made to carry the Gospel to the furthest corners 
of tlie earth. I wish them, with all my heart, entire 
success. But, surely, the law of Christian love will uot 
permit us, in our care for the distant heathen, to over- 
look the claims of our fellow-citizens, at home. 

On a tiieme like this, I am unwilling to appeal to 
any thing like interest ; nor will I appeal to an interest 
of a low and narrow character ; but I cannot shut my 
eyes on those great considerations of an enlarged poli- 
cy, which demand of us a reasonable liberality toward 
the improvement of these Western communities. In 
the year 1800, the State of Ohio sent one member to 
Congress ; and Massachusetts, (not then separated from 
Maine,) sent twenty-one. Now, Ohio sends nineteen ; 
and Massachusetts, — recently, and, I am constrained to 
add, in my judgement, unfairly,* deprived of one of 
her members, — sends but twelve. Nor will it stop here. 
" They must increase," and we, in comparison, " must 
decrease." At the next periodical enumeration, Ohio 
will probably be entitled to nearly thirty representatives, 
and Massachusetts to little more than a third of this 
number. Now, sir, I will not, on this occasion, and in 
this house of prayer, uimeceasarily introduce topics and 
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illustrations, better befitting otlicr resorts. I will not 
descant on interests and questions, which, in tlie divid- 
ed state of tlie public councils, will be decided, one 
way or the other, by a small majority of voices. I re- 
ally wish to elevate my own mind, and, as far as lies in 
me, the minds of those I have the honor to address, to 
higher views. I would ask you, not in reference to 
this or that question, but in reference to the whole com- 
plexion of the destinies of the Country, as depending 
on the action of the general government ; I would ask 
you, as to that momentous future, which lies before na 
and our children; by whom, by what influence, from 
what quarter, is our common Country, with all the rich 
treasure of its character, its hopes, its fortunes, to be 
afl'ccted, to be controlled, to be sustained, and guiiied 
in the paths of wisdom, honor, and prosperity, or sunk 
into the depth of degeneracy and humiliation ? Sir, the 
response is in every man's mind, on every man's lipa. 
The balance of the Country's fortunes is in the West. 
There lie, wrapped up in the folds of an eventful futu- 
rity, the influences, which will most powerfully affect 
our national weal and wo. We have, in the order of 
Providence, allied ourselves to a fimiily of sister com- 
munities, springing into existence and increasing with 
unexampled rapidity. We have called them into a full 
partnership in the government ; the course of events 
has put crowns on their heads and sceptres in their 
hands ; and we must abide the result. 

But lias the power indeed departed from us ; the 
efficient, ultimate power? That, sir, is, in a great meas- 
ure, as we will. The real government, in this Country, 
is that of opinion. Toivard the formation of the public 
opinion of the Country, New England, while she con- 
tinues true to herself, will, as in times past, contribute 
vastly beyond the proportion of lier numerical strength. 
But, besides the general ascendancy which she will 
maintain, through the influence of public opinion, we 
can do two things, to secure a strong and abiding in- 
terest in the West, operating, I do not say, in our favor, 
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but in favor of principles and measures, which wc think 
sound and salutary. The first is, promptly to extend 
toward the West, on every iitting occasion which pre- 
sents itself, consistently with public and private duty, 
either in the course of legislation or the current of af- 
fairs, those good offices, which of right pertain to tlie 
relative condition of the two parts of the Country ; to 
let the West know, by experience, both in the halls of 
Congress and the channels of commercial atid social 
intercourse, that the East is truly, cordially, and effect- 
ively, her friend ; not her rival nor enemy. 

The kindly influence, tlius produced, will prove of 
great power and value ; and wUl go far to secure a re- 
turn of iraternal feeling and poUlical sympathy ; but it 
will not, of itself, on great and trying occasions of a 
supposed diversity of sectional interest, always prove 
strong enough to maintain a harmony of councils. But 
we can do another thing, of vastly greater mOToent. 
We can put in motion a principle of influence, of a 
much higher and more generous character. We can 
furnish the means of building up institutions of educa- 
tion. We can, from our surplus, contribute toward 
the establishment and endowment of those seminaries, 
where the mind of the West shall be trained and en- 
lightened. Yes, sir, we can do this ; and it is so far 
optional with us, whether the power, to which we have 
subjected ourselves, shall be a power of intelligence or 
of ignorance ; a reign of reflection and reason, or of 
reckless strength ; a reign of darkness, or of light. This, 
sir, is true statesmanship ; this is policy, of which Wash- 
ington would not be ashamed. While the partisan of 
the day plumes himself upon a little worthless popular- 
ity, gained by bribing the interest of one quarter, and 
falling ill with the prejudices of another; it is truly 
worthy of a patriot, by contributing toward the nienns 
of steadily, diffuuye oanently, enlightening 
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Let no BoBtonian capitalist, then, let no man, who 
has a large stake in New England, and who is called upon 
to aid this Institution in the centre of Ohio, think that 
he is called upon to exercise his liberality at a distance, 
towards those in whom he has no concern. Sir, it is 

s own interest, he is called upon to promote. It is not 
tlieir work, he is called upon to do ; il is his own work. 
It is my opinion, which, though it may sound extrava- 
gant, will, I believe, bear examination, that, if the ques- 
tion were propounded to us, this moment, whether it 
were most for the benefit of Massachusetts, to give fifty 
tliousand dollars toward founding anolher college in 
Middlesex, Hampshire, or Berkshire, or for the support 
of tJiis College in the Ohio, we should, if well advised, 
decide for the latter. We have Harvard, Amherst, Wil- 
liams ; — we do not want another college. In the West, 
is a vast and growing population, possessing a great and 
increasing influence in the polllical system of which we 
are members. Is it for our interest, strongly, vitally, for 
our interest, that this population should be intelligent, 
and well educated ; or ignorant, and enslaved to all tho 
prejudices which beset an ignorant people ? 

When, then, the Right Reverend Bishop, and the 
friends of the West, ask you, on this occasion, to help 
them, they ask you, in effect, to spare a part of your 
surplus means, for an object, in which, to say the least, 
you have a common interest witJi them. They ask you, 
mtribute to give security to your own property, by 
difTusing the means of light and truth throughout the 
region, wJiere so much of the power to preserve or to 
shake it resides. They ask you, to contribute ^ per- 
petuate the Union, by training up a well-educated pop- 
, in the quarter which may hereafter be exposed 
to strong centrifugal influences. They ask you, to re- 
cruit your waning strength, in the National coundls, by 
enlisting on your side their swelling numbers, reared in 
the discipline of sound learning and sober wisdom; 
that, when your voice in the government shall become 
compo-'>:"''iy weak, instead of being drowned by a 
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strange and unfriendly clamor, from this mighty region, 
it may be reechoed, with increased strength and a sym- 
pathetic response, from the rising milUons of the North- 
western States. Yes, sir, they do more. They ask 
you, to make yourselves rich, in their respect, good-will, 
and gratitude ; — to make your name dear and venera- 
ble, in their distant shades. They ask you, to give their 
young men cause to love you, now, in the spring-time 
of life, before the heart is chilled and hardened ; to 
make their old men, who, in the morning of their days, 
went out from your borders, lift up their hands for a 
blessing on you, and say, " Ah, this is the good old- 
fashioned liberality of the land where we were born !" 
Yes, sir, we shall raise an altar, in the remote wilder- 
ness. Our eyes will not behold the smoke of its in- 
cense, as it curls up to heaven. But there, the altar 
will stand ; there, the pure sacrifice of the spirit will be 
offered up ; and the worshipper who comes, in all fu- 
ture time, to pay his devotions before it, will turn his 
face to the Eastward, and think of the land of his ben- 
efactors. 
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Mr. Prebident and Gentleken, — It has given me 
peculiar satisfation, to obey your callj and appear before 
you, on this occasion. I take a sincere pleasure, as an 
affectionate and dutiful cliild of Harvard, and as an 
humble member of the branch of our fraternity, which 
is there estahhshed, in presenting myself, within the 
jH^cincta of this ancient and. distinguished Seminary, 
for the discharge of the agreeable daty which you have 
assigned me. I rejoice in ihe confidence, which your 
invitation implies, that I know neither sect nor party, 
in the Republic of Letters ; and that I enter your halls, 
with BB much assurance of a kind reception, as I would 
those of my own revered and ever gracious Alma Ma- 
ter, This confidence does me no more than justice. 
Ardently and gratefully attached to the Institution in 
which I received my education, I could in no way bo 
efTectually prove myself its degenerate child, as by har- 
boring the slightest feeling of jealousy, at the expanded 
and growing reputation of this, its distinguished rival. 
In no way, could I so surely prove myself a tardy schol- 
ar of the School, in which I have been brought up, as 
by refusing to rejoice in the prosperity and usefulness 
of every sister institution, devoted to the same good 
cause ; and especially, of this, the most eminent and 
efficient of her associates. 

There are recollections of former times, well calcu- 
lated to form a bond of good feeling between our Uni- 
versities. We cannot forget, that, in the early days of 
Harvard, when its existence almost depended on the 
precarious contributions of its friends, — contributions, 
not of munificent affluence, but of pious poverty, — not 
poured into the academic coffers, in splendid donations, 
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but spared from the scanty means of an infant and dea- 
titute country, and presented, in their primitive form, a 
bushel of wheat, a cord of wood, and a string of Indian 
beads, — (this last, not a little to the annoyance of good 
old President Dunster, who, as the records of the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies tell us, was SOToly 
perplexed, in sifting out, from the moss of the genuine 
quahog and periwinkle, bits of blue glass and colored 
stones, feloniously intermixed, without the least respect 
for the purity of the Colony's wampum,*) we cannot 
forget, that, in that day of small tilings, the contributions 
of Connecticut and New Haven, — as the two infaut 
Colonies were distinguished, — flowed as liberally to the 
support of Cambridge, as those of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts. Still less would I forget, that, of the three 
first generations of the Fathers of Connecticut, those 
who were educated in America received their education 
at Cambridge ; that the four first Presidents of Yale 
were graduates of Harvard ; and that, of all your dis- 
tinguished men, in church and state, for nearly a hun- 
dred years, a goodly proportion were fitted for useful- 
ness in life within her venerable walls. If the success 
of the child be the joy of the parent, and the honor of 
the pupil be the crown of the master, with what hon- 
est satisfaction may not our institutions reflect, that 
they stood to each other in this interesting relation, in 
this early and critical state of the Country's growth, 
when the direction taken, and tlie character impress, 
ed, were decisive of interminable consequences. And 
while we claim the right of boasting of your charac- 
ter and institutions, as, in some degree, the fruit of a 
good old Massachusetts influence, we hope you wilt 
not have cause to feel ashamed of the auspices, under 
which, to a certain extent, the foundation of those insti- 
tutions was laid, and their early progress encouraged. 

In choosing a topic, on which lo address you, this 
morning, I sliontd Ibel a greater embarrasanent than I 
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do, d'rd I not suppose that your llioughls, like my own, 
would flow naturally into such a channel of rcfleclion, 
as may be presumed at all limes to be habitual and fa- 
mihar, with men of liberal education and patriotic feel- 
ing. The great utility of occasions tike this, and of 
the addresses they elicit, Is not to impart stores of in- 
fonnation, laboriously collected ; not to broach new sys- 
tems, requiring care fully- weiglied argumenls for their 
defence, or a multitude of well-arranged facta for their 
illustration. Wc meet, at these literary festivals, to 
promote kind feeling ; to impart new strength to good 
purposes ; to enkindle and animate the spirit of improve- 
ment, in ourselves and others. We leave our closets, 
our ofRces, and our studies, to meet and salute each 
other, in these pleasant paths ; to prevent the diverging 
walks of life from wholly estranging those from each 
other, wlio were kind friends, at its outset; to pay our 
homaje to the venerated fathers, who honor, with their 
presence, the return of these academic festivals; and 
those of us wlio are no longer young, to make acquaint- 
ance with the ardent and ingenuous, who arc following 
after us. The preparation, for an occasion like this, is 
in the heart, not in the head ; it is in the attachments 
fonned and the feelings inspired, in the bright morning 
of life. Our preparation is in the classic atmosphere 
of the place, in the tranquillity of the academic grove, 
in the unoffending peace of the occasion, in the open 
countenance of long-parted associates, joyous at meet- 
ing, and in the kind and indulgent smile of the favor- 
ing throng, which bestows its animating attendance on 
our humble exercises. 

When I look around upon the assembled audience, 
and reflect, from how many different places of abode, 
throughout our Country, the professional part of it is 
gathered, and in what a variety of pursuits and duties 
it is there occupied ; and when I consider that this, 
our literary festival, is also honored with the presence 
of many, from every other class of the community, all 
of whom have yet a common interest in one subject, 
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at least, I feci as if tlie topic, on which I am to 
your ultcnlion, were imperalively suggested to me. Il 
' is, the nature and efficacy of Education; 
human instrument of improving the condition of man. 

Education has been, at some former periods exclu- 
sively, and more or less at all former periods, the train- 
ing of a learned class ; the mode, in whicli men of let- 
ters, or the members of the professions, acquired thai 
lore, which enabled them to insulate themselves from 
the community, and gave them the monopoly of ren- 
dering the services, in church and state, which the 
wants or ima^nations of men made necessary, and of 
the lienors and rewards, which, by the political consti- 
tution of society, attaclied to the discharge of those ser- 
vices. 

I admit, that there was something generous andjib-^ 
cral in education ; something popular, and, if T may so 
express it, republican, in the educated class, even at the 
darkest period. Learning, even in its most futile and 
scholastic forms, was still an affair of the mind. It 
was not, like hereditary rank, mere physical accident ; 
it was not, like military power, mere physical force. Il 
gave an intellectual influence, derived from intellectual 
superiority; and it enabled some minds, even in the 
darkest ages of European history, to rise, from obscurity 
and poverty, to be tlie lights and guides of mankind. 
Suc!i was Beda, the great luminary of a dark period, a 
poor and studious monk, who, without birth or fortune, 
became the great teacher of science and letters to the 
ago in which he lived. Such, still more eminently, was 
his illustrious pupil, Alcuin, who, by the simple force 
of mental energy, employed in intellectual pursuits, 
raised himself from the cloister, to be the teacher, com- 
panion, and friend, of Charlemagne; and to whom it 
lias been said that France is indebted, for all the polite 
literature of his own, and the succeeding ages.* Such, 
at a liter period, was another poor monk, Roger Bacon, 

* Cay ■ '80, clLed in llie Lire of Alcnin, 
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tlie precursor, and, for the state of the times in whick 
he hved, scarcely tlie inferior, of hii namesiikc, the bo- 
mortal Chancellor. 

But a few brilliant exceptions do not affect tlie gen- 
eral character of tlie education of former ages. It was 
a thing apart from tJic condition, the calliiig, tiie eer- 
vice, and the participation, of tlie great mass of men. 
It was the training of a privil^ed class ; and was far 
too exclusively the instrument, by which one of the fa- 
vored orders of society was enabled to exercise a tyran- 
nical and exclusive control over the millions, which lay 
wrapt in ignorance and superstition. It is the great 
glory of the age in which we live, that learning, once 
tlie instrument of tiiis bondaije, has become tlie instru- 
ment of reform ; that, instead of an educated class, we 
have made some good approach to an educated commu- 
nity. That intellectual culture, which gave to a few 
the means of maintaining an ascendency over the fears 
and weaknesses of their age, has now become the me- 
dium of a grand and universal mental equality, and, 
humanly speaking, the great concern of man. It haa 
become the school of all the arts, for all the pursuits, and 
the preparation of a very considerable portion of the 
mass of mankind for the duties, which, in tlie present 
state of the world, devolve upon them. 

Let us, then, dwell, for a moment, on what is to be 
effected by education, considered in ils ultimate objects 
and most comprehensive sense, in which, of course, is 
iDcluded, as the most important element, liie sound and 
enlightened influence of deep religious principle, to be 
cherisjied and applied, tlirough the institutions existing 
fer that sacred purpose. 

A great work is to be done. What is it, in its gen- 
eral outline and first principles ? 

To answer this question, we must remember, that, 
of tlie generation now ou the stage, by which tJie busi- 
ness of the Country, public and private, is carried on, 
not an individual, speaking in general terms, vrill be in 
a state of efficient activity, and very few in existeooe, 
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thirty years hence. Not merely those, by whom the 
government is administered and the public service per- 
formed, in its various civil and military departments, 
will have passed away ; but all, who are doing the great, 
multifarious, never-ending, work of social life, from the 
highest teacher of spiritual wisdom and the profound- 
est expositor of the law, to the humblest artisan, will 
have ceased to exist. The work is to go on ; the gov- 
ernment is to be administered, laws are to be enacted 
and executed, peace preserved or war levied, the will 
of the people to be expressed by their sufTrages, and 
the vast system of tfie industrious action of a great peo- 
ple, in all tlieir thousand occupations, by sea and land, 
to be kept up and extended ; but those, now employed 
in all this great work, are to cease from it, and others 
are to take their places. 

Like most of the great pjienomena of life, — miracles, 
if I may so say, of daily occurrence, — this vast change, 
this surcease of a whole generation, loses, from its fa- 
miliiirity, almost all power of atTecting the imagination. 
The political revolution, which changes the royal suc- 
ceasioQ from one family to another, which prostrates a 
king to elevate an emperor, and cements his throne 
with the blood of some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
the wretched victims of his ambition, is the wonder of 
the age, the perpetual theme of discourse, the s Ian ding 
topic of admiration. But thiagreat revolution, — which 
prostrates, not one man, nor one family, in a single na- 
tion, but every man, in every family, throughout the 
world; which bids an entire new congregatiMi of men 
to start into existence and action ; which fills, with new 
incumbents, not one blood-stained seat of royalty, but 
every post of active duty, and every retreat of private 
life ; — steals on us silently and gradually, like all the 
primordial operations of Providence, and must be made 
the topic of express disquisition, before its extent and 
magnitude are estimated, and the practical duties to be 
deduced fr«n it are understood. 

Such a revolution, however, is impending, — as deci- 
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sive, as comprehensive, aa real, as if, instead of being 
the gradual work of thirty years, il were to be acconi' 
plished in a day or an hour ; and so mucli the more 
momentous, for the gradual nature of the process. Were 
the change to be effected, at once, were this generation 
Hwept off, aud another brought forward, by one great 
act of creative energy, it would concern us, only as 
speculative philantliropists, what might be the cliaracter 
of our successors. Whether we transmitted them a 
heritage honored or impaired ; whetlier they succeeded 
to it, well trained to preserve and increase, or ready to 
waste, it, would import nothing to our interests or feel- 
ings. But, by the law of our nature, the generations 
of men are most closely interlaced wilii each other, and 
the decline of one and the accession of the other are 
gradual. One survives, and the other anticipates its 
activity. Wliile, in the decline of life, we are permit- 
ted to reap, on the one hand, a rich reward for all that 
we have attempted patriotically and honestly, in public 
or private, for the good of our fellow-men ; on the other 
hand, retribution rarely fails to overtake us, as individ- 
uals or communities, for the neglect of public duties, 
or the violation of the social trust. 

" We Hiill have judgement here ; ihnl we bat teach 
Bloody inBlructiona, which, being taught, ret urn 
To plagae the inventor : thii even-hnnileiJ juetlce 
Commends the ingredienta of the pniaoned chalice 
To our own lipa." 

By this law of our natures, the places, which we fill 
in the world, are to be taken from ua ; we are to be dis- 
poBsesaed of our share in iJie honors and emoluments 
of life ; diiven from our resorts of business and pleas- 
ure ; ousted from our tenements ; ejected from our es- 
tates; banished from the soil we called our own, and 
interdicted fire and vrater in our native land ; and those, 
who ward off this destiny the longest, after holding on, 
a little while, with a convulsive grasp, making a few 
more efforts, exposing their thin gray hairs, in another 
campaign or two, will gladly, of their own accord, 
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before a great while, claim to be exempts in the ser- 
vice. 

But thia revolution, growmg out of Ihe constitution 
of our nature, points out the business of education, as 
the duty and calling of man, precisely because it is not 
the work of violent hands, but the law of our being. 
It is not an outraged populace, rising in Ihoir wrath and 
fury, to throw off the burden of centuries of oppression. 
Nor is it an inundation of strange barbarians, issuing, 
nation after nation, from some remote and inexhaustible 
offinna gentium,* lashed forward, to the work of des- 
truction, by Ihe chosen scourges of God. These are 
the means, by whlcJi, when corruption has attained a 
height beyond the reach of ordinary influences, a prep- 
aration for a great and radical revolution is made. But 
the revolution of which I speak, and which furnishes the 
principles of the great duty of education, all-compre- 
hensive and unsparing as it is, is to be effected by a 
gentle race of beings, just stepping over the threshold 
of childhood, many of them hardly crept into existence. 
They are to be found within the limits of our own Coun- 
try, of our own community, beneath our own roofs, 
clinging about our necks. Father ! he, whom you fold- 
ed in your arms, and carried in your bosom ; whom, 
with unutterable anxiety, you watched, through the per- 
ilous years of childhood; whom you have brought to 
college, this very Commencement, and are dismissing 
from beneath your paternal guard, with tearful eyes and 
an aching heart ; it is he, who is destined, (if your ar- 
dent prayers are heard,) to outthunder you at the forum 
and in the Senate House ! Fond mother ! the future 
rival of your not yet fading cliarms, the malre pulckra 
filiot pulchnor,j is the rose-bud, which is beginning to 
open and blush by your side ! Destined to supersede 
us, in all we hold dear, they are the objects of our tcn- 
deresl cares. Soon to outnumber us, we spare no pains 
to protect aad rear them ; aTid the strongest instinct of 

• Wurk.ln.pof Quibnj. 
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our hearts urges ua, by every device and appliance, to 
bring forward those who are to fill our places, possesi 
our fortunes, wear our honors, snatcli tlic laurel from 
our heads, the words from our lips, the truncheon of 
command from our hands, and, at last, gently crowd 
us, worn out and useless, irom the scene. 

I have dwelt on this connexion of nature and affec- 
tion, between the generations of men, because it is the 
foundation of the high philoeopjiy of education. It 
places the duty of imparting it, upon the broad eternal 
basis of naturd love. It is manifest, that, in the provi- 
dent constitution of an inteUectual order of bemge, the 
trust of preparing each generation of which it was to 
consist, for the performance of its part on the great 
stage of hfe, was all-important, all-essential ; too vitally 
so, to be put in charge with any but the most intimate 
principles of our being. It has, accordingly, been inter- 
woven with the strongest and purest passions of the 
heart. Maternal fondness ; a father's thoughtful care ; 
the unreasoning instincts of the family circle j the par- 
tialities, the prejudices, of blood, — are all made to ope- 
rate, as efficient principlea, by which the risen genera- 
tion is urged to fake care of its successor : and, when 
the subject is pursued to its last analysis, we find, that 
education, in its most comprehensive form, — the general 
training and preparation of our successors, — is the great 
errand which we have to execute in the world. We 
either assume it, as our primary business, or depute it 
to others, because we think they will better perform it. 
Much of the practical and professional part we direct, 
ourselves. We come back to it. as a relaxation or a 
solace. We labor to provide the means of supplying 
it to those we love. We retrench in our pleasures, 
that we may abound in this duty. It animates our 
toils, dignifies our selfishness, makes our parsimony 
generous, furnishes the theme for the efforts of the 
greatest minds; and, directiy or indirectly, fills up no 
small part of our lives. 

In a word, then, we have before us, as the work to 
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be done by this generation, to train up that which is to 
succeed ua. 

Tliia is a work of boundless compass, difficulty, and 
intereEt. Considered as brethren of the human fiunily, 
it looks, of course, to the education of all mankind. 
If we confine ourselves to our duty, as American citi- 
zens, the task is momentous, almost beyond the power 
of description. Though the view which I would, at 
this time, take of the subject, does not confine itself to 
the fortunes of a single nation, I will dwell upon it, for 
a moment, exclusively in relation to this Country. ! 
will suppose, that our Union is to remain unbroken, for 
another generation ; a supposition which, I trust, I may 
safely make ; and, if this should be the case, it is no 
violent presumption to suppose, that, in all respects, the 
Country will continue to advance, with a rapithty, equal 
to that, which has marked its progress for the last thir- 
ty, years. On this supposition, the close of another 
generation will see our population swelled to above 
thirty millions ; all our public establishments increased 
in the same ratio ; four or five new States added to the 
Union ; towns and villages scattered over regions, now 
lying in the unbroken solitude of Nature ; roads cut 
across pathless mountains ; rivers, now unexplored, 
alive with steam-boats ; and all those parts of the Coun- 
try, which, at this time, are partially settled, crowded 
witi a much denser population, with all its attendant 
structures, establishments, and institutions. In other 
words, besides replacing the present numbers, a new 
nation, more than fifteen millions strong, will exist 
within the United Slates. The wealth of the Country 
will increase still more rapidly ; and aU the springs of 
social life, which capital moves, will, of course, increase 
in power ; and a much more intense condition of exis- 
tence will be the result. 

It is for this state of things that the present genera- 
tion is to educate and train lis successors; and on the 
care and skill, with which their education is conducted, 
on the lib and aingle-bearteditess, 
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with which we go about this great work, each in his 
proper sphere, and according to his opportunities and 
vocation, will, of course, depend the honor and success, 
with which those who come after us will perform their 
parts, on the great stage of life. 

This reflection, of itself, would produce a deep im- 
pression of the importance of the great work of educa- 
tion, to be performed by the present generation of men. 
But we must further take into consideration, in order to 
the perfect understanding of the subject, the quaUty of 
that principle which is to receive, and of that which is to 
impart, the education ; that is, of the mind of this age 
acting upon the mind of the next ; both natures indefi- 
nitely expansive, in their capacities of action and appre- 
hension ; natures, whose powers have never been de- 
fined; whose depths have never been sounded ; whose or- 
bit can be measured, only by that Superior IntelUgence, 
which has assigned its limits, if limits it have. When 
we consider this, we gain a vastly extended and elevat- 
ed notion of the duty which is to be performed. It is 
nothing less, than to put in action the entire mental 
power of the present day, in its utmost stretch, consist- 
ent with happiness and virtue, and so as to develope 
and form the utmost amount of capacity, intelligence, 
and usehiincss, of intellectual and moral power and 
happiness, in that which is to follow. Wo are not 
merely to transmit the world, as we receive itf to 
teach, in a stationary repetition, the arts which we have 
received ; as the dove builds, this year, just such a nest 
as was built by the dove that went out from the ark, 
when the waters had abated ; but we are to apply the 
innumerable discoveries, inventions, and improvements, 
which have been successively made in the world, — and 
never more than of late years, — and combine and elab- 
orate them into one grand system of condensed effica- 
cy and quickened vitality, in forming and bringing for- 
ward our successors. 

These considerations naturally suggest the inquiry, — 
how much can be done by a proper exertion of our 
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powers and capacities, to improve the condition of our 
successors ? Is there reason to hope, tliat any great 
advances can be made ; that any considerable stride 
can be taken, by the moral and intellectual agency of 
this age, as exerted in influencing the character of the 
next? 

I know of no way to deal practically witli this great 
problem, but to ask, more particularly, what is effected, 
in the ordinary course of intellectual action and reac- 
tion ? Wliat is the average amount of the phenomena 
of education, in their final result, which the inspection 
of society presents to us ? How much is effected, so 
frequently and certainly as to authorize a safe inference, 
as to what may be done, iu the ordinary progress of the 
mind, and conjectures as to its possible strides, bounds, 
and flights? 

We can make this inquiry on no other assumed ba- 
sis, but that of the natural average equality of all men, 
aa rational and improvable beings. I do not mean, that 
aU men are created with a physical and intellectual con- 
stitution, capable of attaining, with the same opportuni- 
ties, the same degree of improvement. I cannot assert 
that, nor would I willingly undertake to disprove it. I 
leave it aside ; and suppose, that, on an average, men are 
born with equal capacities. What, then, do we behold, 
aa regards the difference resulting from education and 
training? Let us take examples, iu the two extremes. 
On the one hand, we iiave tlie most degraded savage ; 
but little better, in appearance, than the orang outang, 
his fellow tenant of the woods, which afford much 
the same shelter for both ; almost destitute of arts, ex- 
cept that of horribly disfiguring the features, by the 
painful and disgusting process of tattooing, and that of 
preparing a rude war-club, with which he destroys his 
fellow-savage of the neighboring tribe, — his natural ene- 
my, while he lives, liis food, if he can conquer or kid- 
nap him ; laying up no store of provision, but one, wliich 
I scarce dare describe, — which consists in plun^g a 
stick iuto the water, where it is soon eaten to honey- 
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cODib by the worms, that abound in tropical clitoates, 
uid which, then taken out, furni^es, in these i 
ropply of their most favorite food to these forlorn dul- 
dren of Nature. Such is this creature, from youth to 
age, from fatlier to son, — a savi^re, a cannibal, a brute ; a 
n being, a fellow-mun, a rational and immortal soul; 
carrying about, under that squalid, loathsome exteiior, 
hidden under those brutal manners and vices, at mice 
di^iusting and ab«ninable, a portion of the intellectual 
principle, which likens man to his Maker. 

Tliia is one specimen of humanity ; how shall we bring 
another into immediate contrast with it ? How better, 
than by contemplating what may be witnessed on board 
the vessel, which carries the enlightened European ot 
American to the dark and dreary corners of tiie earth, in- 
habited by these unhappy fellow-beings ! You there be- 
hold a majestic vessel, bounding over the billows, from 
the other side of the globe ; easily fashioned to float, i 
safety, over the bottomless sea ; to spread out her broad 
wings, and catch the midnight breeze, guided by a sin- 
gle watchful sailor at the helm, with two or three com- 
recliniug listlessly on the deck, gazing into the 
depths of the starry heavens. The commander of this 
vessel, not surpassing thousands of his brethren, in in- 
telligence and skill, knows how, by pointing his glass at 
the heavens, and taking an observation of the stars, and 
turning over the leaves of his ' Practical Navigator,' and 
making a few figures on his slate, to tell the spot, which 
his vessel has reached, on the trackless sea : and he can 
also tell it, by means of a steel spring and a few brass 
wheels, put together in the shape of a chronometer. 
The glass, with which he brings the heavens down to 
the earth, and by which he measures the twenty-one 
thousand sin hundredtii part of iheir circuit, is made of 
a quantity of silex and alkali, — coarse, opaque substan- 
ces, which he has melted together into the beautiful me- 
dium which excludes the air and the rain, and admits 
the light, — ^by means of which, he can count the orders 
of animated Nature in a dew-drop, and measure the 
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depthofthe valleys in the moon. Hehos, runniDgupand 
down his mainmast, an iron chain, fabiicated at home, by 
a wonderful succession of mechanical contrivances, out 
of a rock brought from deep caverns in the earth, and 
which lias the power of conducting the lightning harm- 
lessly down the sides of the vessel into the deep. He 
does not creep timidly along, from headland to head- 
land, nor guide his course across a narrow sea, by the 
north star ; but he launches bravely on tJie pathless and 
bottomless deep, and carries about with him, in a box, 
a faithful little pilot, which points, from the other side of 
the globe, through tlie conve.t eardi, to the steady pole. 
If he falls in with a pirate, he does not wait to repel 
him, hand to hand ; but he puts into a mighty engine 
a handful of dark powder, in which is condensed an 
immense quantity of elastic air, and which, when it is 
touched by a spark of fire, will immeasurably expand 
its volume, and drive an artificial thunderbolt before it, 
against the distant enemy. "When he meets another 
similar vessel, on the sea, homeward bound from an ex- 
cursion like his own, he makes a few black marks on a 
piece of paper, and sends it home, a distance of ten 
thousand miles ; and thereby speaks to his employer, to 
his &mily, and his friends, as distinctly and significant- 
ly, as if they were seated by his side. At the cost of 
half tlie labor with which the savi^ procures himself 
the skin of a wild beast, to cover his nakedness, this 
child of civilized life has provided himself with the most 
substantial, curious, and convenient, clothing, textures 
and tissues of wool, cotton, linen, and silk, the contri- 
butions of the four quarters of the globe, and of every 
kingdom of Nature. To fill a vacant hour, or dispel a 
gathering cloud from his spirits, he has curious instru- 
ments of music, which speak another language, of new 
and strange significance, to his heart ; which make his 
veins thrill, and his eyes overflow with tears, without the 
utterance of a word ; and, with a sweet succession of 
harmonious sounds, send ' ' >■'. back, over the waste 
of waters, to the a wife and his 
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children are gathered around the fireside, trembhng at 
the thouglit, that the storm, which beats upon the win- 
dows, may perhaps overtake their beloved voyager on 
the distant seas. And, in his cabin, he has a library of 
volumes, the strange production of a machine of almost 
magical powers, which, as he turns over their leavea, 
enable him to converse with the great and good of eve- 
ry clime and age, and which even repeat to him, in 
audible notes, the laws of his God and the promises of 
his Saviour, and point out to him that happy land which 
he hopes to reach, when his flag is struck, and his sails 
are furled, and the voyage of Hfe is over. 

The imaginations of those, whom I have the honor 
to address, will be able to he^hten this contrast, by a 
hundred traits, on either side, for which I have not 
time ; but, even as I have presented it, wilt it be deem- 
ed extravagant, if I say that there is a greater differ- 
ence between the educated child of dvilized life and 
the most degraded savage, than between that savage 
and the orang outang? And yet the savage was born 
a rational being, Ukc the civilized European and Ameri- 
can ; and the civilized European and American entered 
life, Uke the savage, a helpless, wailing babe. 

This, then, is the difference, made by education. I 
do not mean, that, if a school were set up in New Zea- 
land, you could convert the rising generation of savage 
children, in eight or ten years, into a civilized, well- 
educated, orderly society. I will not undertake to say, 
what could be done with an individual of that race, 
taken at birth, and brought to a Christian country, and 
there reared under the most favorable circumstances ; 
nor do I know into what sort of a being one of our 
children would grow up, supposing it could survive the 
experiment, were it taken from the nurse's arms, and 
put in charge to a tribe of IVew Zealanders. But it is, 
upon the whole, education, in the most comprehensive 
sense, which, in the lapse of time, makes the vast differ- 
ence which I have endeavored to illustrate, and which 
actually, in the case of a civilized person, transforms his 
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intellect, from what it is at birth, into what it becomes 
IQ the mature, cODsummate man. 

These reflections teach ua, what education ordinarily 
accomplishes. They illustrate its power, as measured 
by its efTecls. Let us now make a single remark on its 
prodigious efficacy, measured by the shortness of tite 
time, witliin which it produces its wonders. When we 
contemplate the vast amount of the arts, useful and 
mechanical, elegant and literary ; the sciences, pure and 
mixed, and of the knowledge, practical and Bpeculative, 
belonging to them ; a portion of which, sometimee a 
very large portion, is within the command of any well- 
educated person ; the wonder we should naturally feel 
may be a little abated, by the consideration, that this is 
the accumulated product of several thousand years of 
study, the fruits of whicli have been recorded, or trans- 
mitted by tradition from age to age. But, when we 
reflect again upon the subject, we find, that, though 
this knowledge has been, for four or five thousand 
years, in the process of accumulation, and consists of 
the condensed contributjons of great and gifted minds, 
or of the mass of average intellect, transmitted from 
race to race, since the dawn of letters and arts in Phoe- 
nicia and Egypt, it is nevertheless mastered by each in- 
dividual, if at aU, in the compass of a few years. It is 
in the world, but it is not inherited by any one. Men 
are born rich, but not learned. The La Place of this 
generation did not come into life, with the knowledge 
possessed and recorded by the Newtons, the Keplers, 
and the Pythagoraacs of other days. It is doubtfiU, 
whether, at three years old, he could count much be- 
yond ten ; and if, at sis, he was acquainted with any 
other cycloidal curves than those generated by the 
trundling of his hoop, he was a prodigy, indeed. But, 
by the time he was twenty-one, he had mastered all the 
discoveries of all tlie philosophers who preceded him, 
and was prepared to build upon them the splendid 
superstructure of his own. In like manner, the whole 
race of men, who, tliirty years hence, are to be the ac- 
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live members of society, and some of them its guides 
and leaders, — iu Maiisflelds and Burkes, its Ellsworths, 
Marshalls, and Webstera, — the entire educated and in- 
telligent {x>pulation, which will have prepared itself 
with tlie knowledge requisite for carrying on the busi- 
ness of life, is, at this moment, enacting the part of 

" the whining 8cliool-boy, with" hra satchel 

And shining maraing face, creeping, like Nrmil, 
Unwillingly to school." 
Our future Ciceroa are mewling infants ; and our Ark- 
wrights and Fultons, who are hereafter to unfold to our 
children new properties of matter, new forces of the 
elements, new applications of the mechanical powers, 
which may chmige the condition of things, are now, 
under the tuition of a careful nurse, with the safeguard 
of a piur of leading strings, attempting the perilous ex- 
perinient of putting one foot before the other. Yes, 
the ashes that now moulder in yonder grave-yard, the 
sole remains, on earth, of what was Whitney,* are not 
more unconscious of the stretch of the mighty mind, 
which they once enclosed, than the infant understand- 
ings of those, now sprin^ng into life, who are destined 
to follow in the luminous track of his genius, to new 
and still more brilliant results, in the service of man ! 

When we consider, in this way, how much is effect- 
ed by education, and in how short a time, for the indi- 
vidual and the community, and thence deduce some 
not inadequate conception of its prodigious efficiency 
and power, we are irresistibly led to anottier reflection 
upon its true nature. We feel tliat it cannot be so 
much an act of the teacher, as an act of tJie pupil. It 
is not, that the master, possessing this knowlet^e, has 
poured it out of his own mind into that of the learner ; 
but the learner, by the native power of apprehension, 
judiciously trained and wisely disciplined, beholds, com- 
prehends, and appropriates, what is set before him, in 

■ Eli Whimey , the inventor of the i 
snd WBB hnmd at New Haven. A j 
inbseqaeal volume of ■ Tfli: Schdo 
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form and order; and not only so, but, with the first 
qiuckcnings of the intellect, coaimences, himself, the 
creative and inventive processes. There is not the 
least doubt, that the active mind, Judiciously trained, 
in reality sometimes invents, for itself, not a tittle of that 
which, being already previously known and recorded, is 
regarded as a part of the existing stock of knowledge. 
From this principle, also, we are led to an easy explana- 
tion of those curious appearances of simultaneous dis- 
coveries, in art and science, of which literary history 
records many examples, — such as the rival pretensions 
of Newton and Leibnitz, of Priestley and Lavoisier, of 
Bell and Lancaster, of Young and Champollion, — which 
show, tliat, at any given period, especially in a state of 
society favorable to the rapid dilTusion of knowledge, 
the laws of the human mind are so sure and regular, 
that it is not an uncommon thing for difTerent persons, 
in different countries, to fall into the same train of re- 
flection and thought, and to come to results and dis- 
coveries, which, injuriously limiting the creative powers 
of the intellect, we are ready to ascribe to imitation or 
pla^arism. 

It is, indeed, true, that one of the great secrets of tlie 
power of education, in its application to large numbers, 
is, that it is a mutual work. Man has three teachers, 
— the schoolmaster, himself, his neighbor. The in- 
structions of the first two commence together ; and, long 
after the functions of the sclioolmaster have been dis- 
charged, the duties of the last two go on ti^ether ,' and 
what they effect is vastly more important than the 
work of the teacher, if estimated by the amount of 
knowledge self-acquired, or caught by the collision or 
sympathy of other minds, compared witli that which is 
directly imparted by the schoolmaster, in the morning 
of life. In fact, what we learn at school and in college 
is but the foundation of the great work of self-instruc- 
tion and mutual instruction, witli which the real educa- 
tion of life begins, when what is commonly called the 
education is finislied. The daily intercourse of culti- 
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vated Ditnds ; the emulous exertions of the fellow-vota- 
ries of knowledge ; controversy ; the inspiring sympa- 
thy of a curious and intelligent public ; — unite in put- 
ting each individual intellect to the stretch of its ca- 
pacity. A hint, a proposition, an inquiry, proceeding 
from one mind, awakens new trains of tliought in a 
kindred mind, surveying the subject from other points 
of view, and with other habits and resources of illustra- 
tion ; and thus truth is constantly multiplied and propa- 
gated, by the mutual action and reaction of the thou- 
sands engaged in its pursuit. Hence the phenomena 
of Periclean, Augustan, and Medicean ages, and golden 
eras of improvement ; and hence, the education of each 
individual mind, instead of being merely the addition 
of one to the well-instructed and well-informed mem- 
bers of the community, is the introduction of another 
member into the great family of intellects, each of 
which is a point, not only bright, but radiant, and 
competent to throw off the beams of light and truth in 
every direction. Mechanical forces, from the moment 
they are put in action, by the laws of matter grow Wint- 
er and fainter,. till they are exhausted. With each new 
application, something of their intensity is consumed. 
It can only be kept up, by a continued or repeated re- 
sort to the source of power. Could Archimedes have 
found his place to stand upon, and a lever with which 
he could heave the earth from its orbit, the utmost lie 
could have effected, would have been, to make it fall, 
a dead weight, into the sun. Not so, the inteUectual 
energy. If wisely exerted, its exercise, instead of ex- 
hausting, increases Its strength ; and not only this, but. 
as it moves onward, from mind to mind, it awakens 
e-ach to the same sympathetic, self-propagating action. 
The circle spreads, in every direction. Diversity of 
langu^^ does not check the progress of the great i 
structer, for he speaks in other tongues, and gathers 
new powers from the response of other schools of ■ ' 
ilization. The pathless ocean does not impede, it 
'es, his progress. Space imposes no barrier, 
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time no period, to his efforts ; and ages on ages after 
the poor clay, in which the croalive intellect was en- 
shrined, has mouldered back to ils kindred dust, the 
truths which it has unfolded, moral or intellectual, are 
holding on their pathway of light and glor)', awakening 
other minds to the same heavenly career. 

But it is more than time to apply these principles to 
the condition of the world, as it now exists, and lo in- 
quire, what hope there is, in the operation of this migh- 
ty engine, of a great and beneficial progress, in the 
work of civilization. 

We certainly live in an enlightened age ; one, in 
which civilization has reached a liigh point of advance- 
ment and extension, in this and several other countries. 
There are several nations, besides our own, where the 
Christian religion, civil government, the usual branches 
of industry, the diffusion of knowledge, useful and or- 
namental, and of the fine arts, have done and are doing 
great things for the happiness of man. But, when wc 
look a little more nearly, it must be confessed, that, 
with all that has been done in this cause, the work, 
which atdl remains to be accomplished, is very great. 
The population oftheglobe is assumed, in the more mod- 
erate estimates, lo be seven hundred millions. Of these, 
two hundred and fifty millions are set down for Amer- 
ica and Europe, and the residue for Asia and Africa. 
Two hundred and fifty millions, again, are assumed to 
be Christians ; and of the residue, three fourths are Pa- 
gans. There is certainly a considerable diversity of 
condition among the various Asiatic and African, who 
are also the unchristian ized, races, as there is also 
among the European and American, who belong to the 
family of civilization and Christianity. But, upon the 
whole, it must be admitted, that about two thirds of 
mankind are without the pale of civilization, as we un- 
derstand it ; and of these, a large majority are pagan 
savages, or the slaves of the most odious and oppres- 
sive despotisms. The Chinese and Hindo"" 
up two thirds of this division of r 
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within their vast masses, perhaps the most favorable 
specimena of this portion of the human family ; and if 
we turn from ihem to the Turks, the Tartars, the Per- 
mans, the native races of the interior of Africa, the 
wretched tribes on the coast, or the degraded popula- 
tion of Australia or Polynesia, we sliall find but little, 
(except in the recent successful attempts at civilization,) 
on which the eye of the philanthropist can rest, vrith 
satisfaction. Almost all is dark, cheerless, and wretched. 

Nor, when we look into what is called the civilized 
portion of the globe, is tlie prospect as much improved 
as we could wish. The broad mantle of civilization, 
like that of charity, covers much, which, separate- 
ly viewed, could claim no title to the name. Not to 
speak of the native tribes of America, or the nomadic 
races of the Russian empire, how vast and perilous is 
the inequality of mental condition among the members 
of the civilized states of the earth ! Contemplate the 
peasantry of the greater part of the north of Europe, 
attached, as property, to the soil on which they were 
born. The same class, in some parts of tlie Austrian 
dominions, in Spain, in Portugal, if not held in pre- 
cisely the same slate of political disability, are probably 
to a very slight degree more improved, in their mental 
condition. In the middle and western states of Europe, 
— France, Holland, Germany, and Great Britain, — al- 
though the laboring population is certainly in a more 
elevated and happier state, than in the countries just 
named, yet how little opportunity for mental improve- 
ment do even they possess ! We know that they pass 
their lives in labors of tlie most unremitted character, 
from which they derive nothing, but the means of a 
most scanty support ; constantly relapsing into want, at 
the slightest reverse of fortune, or on the occurrence of 
the first severe casualty. 

Then consider the character of a large portion of the 
population of the great cities of all countries, — London, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna ; where the extremes of hiunan 
condition stand in painful juxtaposition ; and, by the 
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side of some specimens of all that adoms and exalts 
humanity, — the glory of our species, — we find the large 
mass of the population profoundly ignorant and miser- 
ably poor, and no small part of it sunk to the depths 
of want and vice. It is painful to reflect, in this age 
of refinement, how near the two opposite conditions of 
our nature may be brought, without the least commu- 
nication of a direct genial influence from one to the 
other. If any thing were necessary, beyond the slight- 
est inspection of obvious facts, to show tlie artificial 
structure of the society in which we live, and the need 
of some great and generous process of renovation, it 
would be the reflection, that, if a man wished to ex- 
plore the very abyss of human degradation, to find how 
low one could get in the scale of nature, without going 
beneath the human race ; if he wished to find every 
want, every pang, every vice, which can unite to con- 
vert a human being into a suffering, loathsome brute ; 
he would not have to wander to the cannibal tribes of 
Australia, already described, nor to the dena of the bush- 
men of the Cape of Good Hope. He would need only 
to take a ten steps' walk from Westminster Abbey, or 
strike off for half a quarter of a mile, in almost any di- 
rection, from the very focus of all that is elegant and 
refined, the pride and happiness of life, in London or 
Paris, 

The painful impressions, produced by these melan- 
choly truths, arc increased by the consideration, that, 
in some parts of the region of civilization, the cause of 
the mind has seemed to go backward. Who can think 
of the former condition of the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and not feel a momentary anxiety for the fortunes 
of the race ? In ancient times, the shores of the Med- 
ilerranean, all around, were civilized, after the type of 
that day, floiuishing and happy. In this favored re- 
gion, the human mind was developed, in many of its 
faculties, to an extent and with a beauty, never sur- 
passed, and scarcely ever equalled. Greece was the 
metropolis of this great intellectual republic ; and, 
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through her letters and her arte, extended the domaifl 
of dvilizulion to Asia Minor and Syria, to Egypt anil 
Africa, to Italy and Sicily, and even to Gallia and Ibe- 
ria. What a slate of the world it was, when all around 
this wide circuit, whithersoever the traveller directed 
his steps, he found cities, filled with the beautiful crea- 
tions of the architect and the sculptor ; marble temples, 
in the grandest dimensions and finest proportions 
statues, whose poor and mutilated fragments are thd 
models of modern art I Wheresoever he sojourned, 
he found the schools of philosophy crowded with disci- 
ples, and heard the theatres ringing with the inspira- 
tions of the Attic muse, and the forum eloquent with 
orators of consummate skill and classic renown. We 
are too apt, in forming our notions of the height at 
Grecian civilization, to confine our thoughts to a few 
renowned cities, or to Athens, alone. But not only 
Greece, but the islands, Sicily and Magna Grrecia, 
round all their coasts, the Ionian shc^re, the remote 
interior of Asia Minor and Syria almost to the Ea- 
phrates, the entire course of the Nile up to its cataracts, 
and Libya far into the desert, were filled with populous 
and cultivated cilies. Places, whose names can scarce- 
ly be traced, but in an index of ancient gef^raphy-, 
abounded in all tlie stores of art, and all the resource* 
of instruction, in the time of Cicero. He makes one 
of the chief speakers in the Orator say, " At the pres- 
ent day, all Asia imitates Menecles of Alabanda, and 
his brother," — orator, brother, and place, now alike for- 
gotten ! Cicero himself studied, not only under Philo 
the Athenian, but Milo the Rhodian, Menippus of 
Stratonice, Dionysius of Magnesia, iEschylus of Cnidus, 
and Xenocles of Adramyttium. These were the mas- 
ters, the schools, of Cicero ! Forgotten names, perish- 
ed cities, abodes of art and eloquence, of which the 
memory is scarcely preserved ! 

What, then, is the hope, that much can be effected, 
in the promotion of the great object of the improvement 
"' Tpn. hv the instrume nudity of education, as we have 
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And here, I am willing to own myself 
an enthiisiaBt ; and all I ask is, that men will have the 
courage to follow the light of general principles, and 
patience for great effects to flow from mighty causes. 
If, after establishing the great truths of tlie prodigious 
power of the principles, by which the education of the 
world is to be acliieved, men eu&er tliemselvea to be 
perplexed by apparent exceptions; and especially, if 
they will insist upon beginning, carrying on, and com- 
pleting, themselves, every thing wiiich they propose or 
conceive for human improvement, forgetful that human- 
ity, religion, national character, literature, and the in- 
fluence of the arts, arc great concerns, spreading out 
over a lapse of ages, and infinite in their perfectibility ; 
then, indeed, the experience of one short life can teach 
nothing but despair. 

But, if we will do justice to the power of the great 
principles, which I have attempted to develope, that are 
at work for the education of man ; if we will study the 
causes, which, in other times, have retarded his progress, 
which seem, in some large portions of the globe, to 
doom him, even now, to hopeless barbarity; and if we 
will duly reflect, that what seems to be a retrograde step, 
in the march of civilization, is sometimes (as most mem- 
orably in the downfall of the Roman empire) the pecu- 
liar instrumentality, with which a still more comprehen- 
sive work of reform is carried on, we shall have ample 
reason to conceive the brightest hopes for the progress 
of our race ; for Uie introduction, within the pale of civ- 
ilization, of its benighted regions, and the eSectJve re- 
generation of all. 

We have now in our possession, three instruments 
of civilization, unknown to antiquity, of power separ- 
ately to work almost any miracle of improvement, and 
the united force of which is adequate to the achieve- 
ment of any thing, not morally and physically impossi- 
ble. These are, the art of printing, a sort of mechan- 
ical magic for tlie dlSiision of knowledge ; free repre- 
sentative government, a perpetual regulator and equal- 
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izer of human condition, the inequalities of whidi 
the great scoui^ of society ; and, lastly, a pure ai 
spiritual reli^on, the deep fountain of generoiis enthusi- 
asm, the mighty spring of bold and lofty designs, the great 
aanctuary of moral power. The want of one or all of 
these satisfactorily explains the vicbsitudes of the ancient, 
civilization ; and the possession of them all as satisfacl 
rily assurca the permanence of that, which lias been, fc 
some centuries, and is now, going on, and warrants the* 
success of the great work of educating the world. Does 
any one suppose, that, if knowledge among tlie Greeks, 
instead of being confined to the cities, and, in them, to a 
few professional sophists and rich slave-holders, hod 
pervaded the entire population, in that and the neighl 
ing countries, as it is made to do, in modern times, by 
press ; if, instead of their anomalous, ill-balanced, tumul^i 
tuary democracies and petty mihtary tyrannies, they had 
been united, in a well-digested system of representative 
government, they and the states around them, Persia, 
Macedonia, and Rome ; and if, to all these principIeH 
of pohtical slobility, they had, instead of their corrupt- 
ing and degrading superstitions, been blessed with the 
light of a pure and spiritual faith ; — does any one suj>- 
pose that Greece and Ionia, under circumstances liks'.^ 
these, would have relapsed into barbarism ? Impossibla.1 
The Phcenicians invented letters, but what did they do' 
with them ? Apply tliem to the record, the ditfueion, 
transmission, and preservation, of knowledge? Un- 
happily for them, that was the acquisition of a far subse- 
quent period. The wondcrfiil invention of alphabetical 
writing, to some extent at least, was probably applied 
by its authors to no other purpose, than to carve the 
name of a king on his rude statue, or perhaps to record 
some simple catalogue of titles on the walls of a temple. 
So it was with the Egyptians, whose hieroglyphics have 
recently been discovered to be an alphabetical character ; 
but which were far too cumbrous, to be employed for 
an extensive and popular dilfusion of knowledge; and 
which, with all the wisdom of their inventors, are 
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certainly known to have been applied to the composi- 
tion of books. It was the freer use of this flexible in- 
strument of knowledge, which gave to Greece her emi- 
nence ; which created so many of the objects of her 
national pride ; and redeemed the memory of her dis- 
tinguished sons, from that forgetfulness which has 
thrown its vast pall over the great and brave men and 
noble deeds, of the mighty but unlettered states of 
antiquity. No one thinks that the powerful and pros- 
perous nations which flourished, for two thousand years, 
on the Nile and the Euphrates, were destitute of heroes, 
patriots, and statesmen. But, for want of a popular lit- 
erature, their merits and fame did not, at the time, in- 
corporate themselves with the popular character ; and 
now that they are no more, their memory lies crushed, 
with their ashes beneath their mausoleums and pyramids. 
The mighty cities they built, the seats of their power, 
are as desolate as the cities they wasted. The races 
of men whom they ruled and arrayed in battle, bound 
in an iron servitude, degraded by mean superstitions, 
sunk before the first invader ; and now, the very lan- 
guages, on whose breath their glory was wafted from 
Atlas to the Indus, are lost and forgotten, because 
they were never impressed on tJie undying page of a 
written literature. 

The more diffusive and popular nature of the Grecian 
literature was evidently the cause of the preservation 
of the national spirit of the Greeks, and with it, of their 
political existence. Greece, it is true, fell, and with it, 
the civilization of the ancient world. In this, it may 
seem to present us, rather an illustration of the inefli- 
ciency, tfian of the power, of the preservative principle 
of letters. But let us bear in mind, in the first place, 
that, greatly as the Greeks excelled the Eastern nations 
in tiie diffusion of knowledge, tliey yet (ell infinitely 
below tlie modern world, furnisljed, as it is, with the 
all-efficacious art of printing. Still more, let us rectAr 
lect, that, if Greece, in her fail, affords an example of 
the insufficiency of the ancient dvilization, her long, 
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glorious, and never wholly unsuccessful, Btru^lea, and 
her recent recovery from barbarism, furnish the most 
pleasing proof, that there is a life-spring of immorlality 
ID the combined influence of letters, freedom, and relig- 
ion. Greece indeed fell. But how did she fait ? Did 
§he fall like Babylon ? Did she fall " like Lucifer, nev- 
er to hope again ?" Or, did she not rather go down 
like that brighter luminary, of which Lucifer is but the 
herald? 

" So links the Daj-Btar in the ocena's bed, 
And yel nnon repairs his drooping head. 
And tcicka hia beams, and, wilh m^w-epangled are. 
Flames in the forelieaa ollbe morning »ky." 

What, but the ever living power of literature and re- 
I^on, preserved the hght of civilization and the intel- 
lectual stores of the past, undiminished in Greece, du- 
ring the long and dreary ages of the declioo and down- 
fall of the Roman empire? What preserved these sterile 
provinces and petty islets from sinking, beyond redemp- 
tion, in the gulf of barbarity, in which Cyrcne, and 
Egypt, and Syria, were swallowed up ? It was Chris- 
tianity and letters, retreating to their fastnesses on moun- 
tain tops, and in secluded valleys, — the heights of Athos, 
the peaks of Meteora, the caverns of Arcadia, the se- 
cluded cells of Patmos. Here, while all else in the 
world seemed swept nway, by one general flood of 
barbarism, civil discord, and military oppression, the 
Greek monks of the dark ages preserved and transcrib- 
ed their Homers, their Platos, and their Plutarchs, 
There never was, strictly speaking, a dark age in Greece. 
Eustathius wrote his commentaries on Homer, in the 
middle of the twelfth century. That, surely, if ev- 
er, was the midnight of the mind; but it was clear 
and serene day in his learned cell ; and Italy, proud al- 
ready of her Dante, her Boccaccio and Petrarch, her 
Medicean patronage and her reviving arts, did not tJiink 
it beneath her, to sit at the feet of the poor fugitives 
from the final downfall of Constantinople. 

""lat, but the same causes, enforced by the power 
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of the press, and by the sympathy with Greece, which 
pervaded the educated community of the modern world, 
has accomplished the political restoration of that Coun- 
try ? Thirteen years ago, it lay under a hopeless des- 
potism : its native inhabitanis, as such, marked out for 
oppression and plunder ; tolerated in their religion for 
the sake of the exactions, of which it furnished tlie oc- 
casion ; shut out from the hopes and honors of social 
life ; agriculture, and all the visible and tangible means 
of acquisition, discountenanced ; commerce, instead of 
lifting her honored front, like an ocean queen, as she 
does here, creeping, furtively, from islet to islet, and 
concealing her precarious gains ; the seas infested with 
pirates, and the land with robbers ; the population ex- 
hibiting a strange mixture of the virtues of the bandit 
and the vices of the slave, hut possessing, in generous 
transmission from better days, some elements of a free 
and enlightened community. Such was Greece, thir- 
teen years ogo ; and the prospect of throwing off the 
Turkish yoke, in every respect but tiiis last, was as 
wild and chimerical, as the effort to throw off the Cor- 
dilleras from this continent. In all respects but one, it 
would have been as reasonable to expect to raise a 
harvest of grain from the barren rock of Hydra, as to 
found a free and prosperous state in this abject Turk- 
ish province. But the standard of liberty was raised on 
the soil of Greece, by the young men who returned from 
the universities of western Europe, and the civilized 
world was cheered at the tidings. It was the birth- 
place of the arts, the cradle of letters. Reasons of state 
held back the governments of Europe and of America 
from an interference in their favor, but intellectual 
sympathy, religious and moral feeling, and the public 
opinion of the age, rose, in their might, and swept all 
the barriers of state I(^c away. They were feeble, 
unarmed, without organization, distracted by feuds ; an 
adamantinewaDof neutrality on the west; an incensed 
barbarian empire, horde after horde, from the confines 
(rf Anatolia to the cataracts of the Nile, pouring down 
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upon them, on the east. Their armies and iheir navies 
H a mockery of military power; their resources, cal- 
culated to inspire rather commiseration than fear. But 
their spirits were sustained, and tlicir wearied hands 
upheld, by the benedictions and the succors of the 
IriendB of freedom. The memory of their great men 
of old went before them to battle, and scattered dis- 
nmy in the ranks of the barbaious foe, as he moved, 
with uneasy steps, over the burning soil of freedom. 
The sympathy of all considerate and humane persons 
was enlisted in behalf of the posterity, however degen- 
erate, of those who had taught letters and humanity to 
the world. Men could not bear, with patience, that 
Christian people, striking for liberty, should be tramp- 
led down by barbarian infidels, on the soil of Attica 
and Sparta. The public opinion of tJie world was en- 
listed on their side ; and Liberty herself, personified, 
seemed touched with compassion, as she heard the cry 
of her venerated parent, the guardian genius of Greece. 
She hastened to realize the holy legend of the Koman 
daughter, and send back from her pure bosom the tide 
of life to the wasting form of her parent: 

" Tha milk of his own gifl ;— il is her sire 

To whom she rendera back the debt of blood, 
Born with her biilh ; — no, lie shalJ aol cjpire." 

Greece did not expire. The sons of Greece cau^t 
new life from desperation ; the plague of the Turkish 
arms was stayed ; till the governments followed, where 
the people had led the way, and the war, which was 
sustained by the literary and religious sympathies of the 
friends of art and science, was brought to a triumpiiant 
close, by the armies and navies of Europe : and there 
they now stand, the first great reconquest of modem 
civilization. 

Many, I doubt not, who hear me, have had the pleas- 
witliin a few weeks, of receiving a Greek oration, 
[Kunounccd in ihe temple of Theseus, on the reception, 
at A«l"""s of the first olficial act of the young Christiai 
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prince, under whom, the government of this inlereating 
country is organized. What contemplations does it not 
awaken, to behold a youthful Bavarian prince deputed 
by the great powers of Europe to go, with the guaran- 
ties of letters, religionj and the arts, to the city of Mi- 
nerva, which had readied the summit of liuman civili- 
zation, ages before Bavaria had emerged from the deptlis 
of the Blacii Forest ! One can almost ima^ne the shades 
of the great of other days, the patriots and warriors, the 
philosophers and poets, the historians and orators, rising 
from their renowned graves, to greet the herald of tlieir 
country's restoration. One can almost fancy, that the 
sacred dust of the Ceramicus must kindle into life, as 
he draws near ; that the sides of Delphi and Parnassus, 
and the banks of the Ilissus, must swarm with the re- 
turning spirits of ancient times. Yes ! Marathon and 
Thermopylce are moved to meet him, at his coming. 
Martyrs of liberty, names that shall never die, — Solon 
and Pericles, Socrates and Phocion, not now with their 
cups of hemlock in their hands, but witii the deep lines 
of their living cares cfTaced from their serene brows, — 
at the head of that glorious company of poets, sages, 
artists, and heroes, which the world has never equalled, 
descend the famous road from the Acropolis to the sea, 
to bid the deliverer welcome to the land of glory and 
the arts. " Remember," they cry, " O Prince ! the land 
thou art set to rule ; it is the soil of freedom. Remem- 
ber the great and wise of old, in whose place thou art 
called to stand, the fatliers of liberty ; remember the 
precious blood which has wet these sacred fields ; pity 
the bleeding remnants of what was once so grand and 
fair ; respect these time-worn and venerable ruins ; raise 
up the fallen columns of these beautiful fanes, and con- 
secrate them to the Heavenly Wisdom ; restore the ban- 
ished Muses to their native seat ; be the happy instru- 
ment, in the hand of Heaven, of enthroning letters, and 
liberty, and rehgion, on the summits of our ancient hills ; 
and pay back the debt of the civilized world to reviving, 
regenerated Greece. So shall the blessmg of those. 
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ready to perish come upon thee, and ages after the vul- 
gar train of conquerors and princes is forgotten, tliou shalt 
be remembered, as the youtliful restorer of Greece!" 

This ia a moat important step, in tlie extension of civ- 
ilization ; what is to hinder its further rapid progress, I 
own, I do not perceive. On the contrary, it seems to 
me, that political causes are in operation, destined, at 
no very distant period, to throw open the whole domaui 
of ancient improvement to the great modern inalrumciits 
of national education, — the press, free government, and 
the Christian faith. The Ottonmn power, — a govern- 
ment, which, till lalely, has shown itself hostile to all 
improvement, — is already dislodged from its maui po- 
sitions in Europe, and may before long be removed 
from that which it still retains. The Turk, who, four 
centuries ago, threatened Italy, and long since that 
period carried terror to tlie gates of Vienna, will soon 
find it no easy matter to sustain himself in Constan- 
tinople. His empire is already, as it were, encircled 
by that of Uussia, a government, despotic, indeed, 
but bclon^ng to the school of European civilization, 
acknowledging the same law of nations, connected with 
the intellectual family of western Europe and America, 
and making most mpid advances in the education of 
the various races which M her vast domain. It is 
true, that prejudices exist against that government, at 
the present time, in tlie minds of the friends of liberal 
institutions. But let it not be forgotten, that, within 
the last century, as great a work of improvement has 
been carried on in the Russian empire, as was ever ac- 
compbshed, in an equal period, in the history of man ; 
and that it is doubtful whether, in any other way, than 
through the medium of such a government, the light of 
the mind could penetrate to a tenth part of the hetero- 
geneous materials, of which that empire is comjMsed. 

It is quite within the range of political probability, 
that the extended dominion of the Czar will be the im- 
mediate agent of regenerating western Asia. If so, I 
care not how soon the Russian banner is planted on the 
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waiia of Constantiiiopie. No man can suppose, that an 
instantaneous transition can be made, in Asiatic Tur- 
key, from tiie present condition of tJiose regions, to one 
of republican liberty. The process must be gradual, 
Rati rnay be slow. If the Russian power be extendeil 
OTCr lliem, it will be a civilized and a Christian away, 
hellsn, law, and religion, will follow in the train ; and 
the foundation will be laid for fiirther prt^ess, in tlie 
advancing intelligence of the people. 

On tlie African coast, the great centre of barbarism 
has fallen ; and the o|>portunity seems to present itself 
of bringing much of that interesting region within the 
pale of civilization, under the auspices of one of the 
politest nations in Europe. The man, wlio, but fif^ii 
years ago, should have predicted, that within so short n 
period of time, Greece would be united into on inde- 
pendent state, under a European prince ; that a Russian 
alliance should be sought, to sustain the tottering power 
of the Ottoman Porle ; that Algiers, which had so long 
bid defiance to Christendom, would be subjected ; that 
a flourishing colony of the descendants of Africa should 
be planted on its western coast ; and that the mystery 
of tlie \iger would be solved, and steam-boats be found 
upon its waters, would have been deemed a wild enthu- 
siast. And now, when wo reflect, lliat, at so many 
different points, the power of modem civilization is 
turned upon western Asia and Africa ; that our print- 
ing presses, benevolent institutions, missionary associa- 
tions, and governments, are exerting their energies, to 
push tlie empire of improvement into the waste places ; 
wJien we consider, that the generation coming forward, 
in theae regions, will hvo under new influences, and, 
instead of the Mussulman barbarism, repressing every 
movement toward liberty and refinement, that the influ- 
ence and interest of the leading powers of Europe will 
be exerted to promote the great end ; is it too ea^iguine 
to ttiink, that a grand and most extensive work of na- 
tional education is begun, not deslined to stand still, ot 
go backward ? Go litckward, did I say ; what is to 
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hinder ils indefinite progress ? Why should these re- 
gions be doomed to jierpetualed barbarity ? Hitherto, 
they have been kept barbarous, by the influence of an- 
ti-chrtstian, despotic, illiterate governments. At pres- 
ent, vast regions, both of eastern and western Asia, and 
portions of Africa, on the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts, are under the protection of enlightened, civilized, 
and Christian governments, whose interest and character 
are ahke pledged to promote the improvement of their 
subjects. Why sliould they not improve, and improve 
with rapidity ? They occupy a soil, which once bore 
an intelligent population. They breathe a climate, be- 
neath which the arts and letters once flourished. They 
inhabit the coasts of that renowned sea, whose opposite 
shores, of old, seemed to respond to each other, in grand 
intellectual concert, like the emulous choirs of some 
mighty cathedral, sending back to each other, from the 
resounding galleries, the alternate swell of triumph and 
praise. They arc still inhabited by men, — rational, im- 
mortal men, — men of no mean descent, whose progen- 
itors enrolled their names high on the lists of renown. 
For myself, I see nothing to put this great work be- 
yond hope. The causes arc adequate to its achieve- 
ment, the times are propitious, the indications are sig- 
nificant, and the work itself, though great, indeed, is 
Dot in itself chimerical or extravagant. What is it ? — 
To teach those who have eyes, to see ; to pour instrac- 
tion into ears open to receive it ; to aid rational minds 
to think ; to kindle immortal souls to a consciousness 
of their faculties ; to cooperate with llie strong and ir- 
repressible tendency of our natures ; to raise, out of 
barbarity and stupidity, men, who belong to the same 
race of beings as Newton and Locke, as Shakspearc 
and Milton, as Franklin and Washington. Let others 
doubt the possibility of doing it ; I cannot conceive the 
possibility of its remaining eventually undone. The dif- 
ficulty of civilizing Asia and Africa ? I am more struck 
wit*" ♦'"' difficulty of keeping them barbarous. Wlien 
|,t man is, in his powers and improvable ca- 
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pacitiee ; when I reflect on the principles of education, 
as I have already attempted, in this address, to develope 
them, my wonder is, at the condition to which man is 
Bonk, and with which he is content, and not at any 
project or prophecy of his elevation. 

On the contrary, I see a thousand causes at work, to 
hasten the civilization of the world. I see the interest 
of the commercial nations enlisted in the cause of hu- 
manity and religion. I see refinement, and the arts, 
and Christianity, borne on the white wings of trade, to 
the furthest shores, and penetrating, by mysterious riv- 
ers, the hidden recesses of mighty continents. I behold 
a private company, beginning with commercial adven- 
ture, ending in a mighty association of merchant prin- 
ces, and extending a government of Christian men over 
a hundred millions of benighted heathens in the barba- 
rous East ; and thus opening a direct channel of com- 
munication between the very centre of European civil- 
ization and the heart of India. I sec the ambition of 
extended sway, carrying tlic eagles of a prosperous em- 
pire, and, with them, the fruitful rudiments of a civiliz- 
ed rule, over the feeble provinces of a neighboring des- 
potism. I see the great work of African colonization 
auspiciously commenced, promising no scanty indem- 
nity for the cruel wrongs which that much-injured con- 
tinent has endured from the civilized world, and sending 
home to the shores of their fathers an intelligent, well- 
educated colored population, going back with all the 
arts of life to this long oppressed land ; and I can see 
the soldiers of the cross beneath the missionary banner, 
penetrating the most inaccessible regions, reaching the 
most distant islands, and achieving, in a few years, a 
creation of moral and spiritual education, for which cen- 
turies might have seemed too short. When I behold 
all these active causes, backed by all the power of pub- 
lic sentiment, Christian benevolence, the social principle, 
and the very spirit of the age, I can believe almost any 
thing of hope and promise. I can believe every tiling, 
sooner, than that all this mighty moral enginery can 
18 
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remain powerless and ineffectiial. It is against the law 
of our natures, fallen though they be, which tend not 
downwards but upwards. To those, wlio doubt the 
eventual regeneration of mankind, I would say, in the 
language which the wise and pious poet has put into 
the mouth of the fallen angel, 



Let him, who is inclined to distrust the efficiency of 
the social and moral causes, which are quietly at work 
for the improvement of the nations, reflect on the phe- 
nomena of the natural world. Whence come the wa- 
tars, which swell the vast current of the great rivers, 
and fill np the gulfs of the bottomless deep ? Have 
they not all gone up to the clouds, in a most thin and 
unseen vapor, from the wide surface of land and sea ? 
Have not these future billows, on which navies are soon 
to be tossed, in which the great monsters of tlie deep 
will disport themselves, been borne aloft on the bosom 
of a fleecy cloud, chased by a breeze, with scarce enough 
of substance to catch the hues of a sunbeam ; and liave 
they not descended, sometimes, indeed, in drenching 
rains, but far more diffusively in dewdrops, and gentle 
showers, and feathery snowa, over the expanse of a con- 
tinent, and been gailiered, successively, into llie lender 
rill, the brook, the placid stream, till they grew, at last, 
into the mighty river, pouring down his tributary floods 
into the unfathomed ocean ? 

Yes ! let him, who wislies to understand the power - 
of the principles at work for the improvement of our 
race, — if he cannot comprehend their vigor, in the 
schools of learning ; if he cannot see the promise of their 
efficiency, in the very character of the human mind ; if, 
in the page of history, sacred and profane, checkered 
with vicissitude as it is, he cannot, nevertheless, behold 
the clear indications of a progressive nature, — let him ac- 
QOmnanv tlie missionary bark to the Sandwich Islands. 
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He will there behold a people, aunk, till withia htteen 
years, in the depths of ravage and of heathen barbari- 
ty ; indebted to the intereourae of the civihzed woild 
for nothing but wasting diseases and degrading vices ; 
placed, by Providence, in a garden of fertility and plen- 
ty, but, by revolting systems of tyranny and superstition, 
kept in a slate of want, corruption, war, and misery. 
The Christian benevolence of a private American asso- 
ciation casts its eyES upon them. Three or four indi- 
viduals, — without power, without arms, without funds, 
except such as the frugal reeources of private benevo- 
lence could furnish them ; strong only in pious resolu- 
tions, and the strength of a righteous cause, — land on 
these remote islands, and commence the task of moral 
and spiritual reform. If ever there was a chimerical 
project, in the eyes of worldly wisdom, this was one. 
If this enterprise is feasible, tell nie, what is not! 
Within less than half the time usually assigned to a 
generation of men, sixty thousands of individuals, in 
a population of one hundred and fifty thousand, have 
been taught the elements of human learning. Whole 
tribes of savages have demolished their idols, abandon- 
ed their ancient, cruel, superstitious, and barbarous, 
laws, and adopted some of the best institutions of civi- 
lization and Christianity. It would, I think, be diffi- 
cult to find, in the pages of history, the record of a 
moral improvement, of equal extent, etfecled in a space 
of time so inconsiderable, and furnishing so striking an 
exemplification of the power of the means at work, at 
the present day, for the education and improvement of 
man. 

If I mistake not, we behold, in the British empire in 
the East, another most auspicious agency for the exten- 
sion of moral influences over that vast region. It is 
true, that, hitherto, commercial profit and territorial ag- 
grandizement have seemed to be the only objects, which 
have been pursued by the government. But, when we 
look at home, at tlie character of the British people, 
an enlightened, benevolent, and hbcral, com 
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when we consider the power of tlie press, and the force 
of pubUc sentiment in that Country, and the disposition 
to grapple with the most arduous questions, evinced by 
its rulers, we may hope, witliout extravagance, that a 
glorious day of improvement is destined to dawn on 
India, under the patronage and auspices of Great Brit- 
ian. The thoughts of her public-spirited and benev- 
olent men have long been bent on thia great object. 
Some of the finest minds that have adorned our nature 
have labored in this field. I need not recall to you the 
boundless learning;, the taste, and the eloquence, of Sii 
William Jones ; nor the classical elegance, the ardent 
philanthropy, the religious self-devotion, of Heber ; nor 
repeat a long list of distinguished namea, who, for fifty 
years, have labored for the diffusion of knowledge in 
tlie East. Nor labored in vain. Cheering indications 
are given, in various quarters, of a great moral change 
in the condition of these vast and interesting regions, 
once the abode of philosophy and the aria. The 
bloodiest and most revoltitig of the superstitions of tlie 
Hindoo paganism has been suppressed by the British 
government. The widow is no longer compelled, by 
the fanatical despotism of caste, to sacrifice herself on 
the funeral pile of her husband. The whole system of 
the castes is barely tolerated by the government ; and, 
being at war with the fundamental principles of the 
British law, as it is with the interest of the great part of 
the population, must, at no distant period, crumble away. 
The consolidation of the British empire in India prom- 
ises a respite from tlie wars hitherto perpetually raging 
among the native states of tbat country, and forming, of 
themselves, an effectual barrier to every advance out of 
barbarism. The field seems now open to genial influ- 
ences. It is impossible to repress the Itope, that, out 
of the deep and living fountains of benevolence, in the 
land of our fathers, a broad and fertilizing current will 
be poured over the thirsty plains of India, — the abodes 
of great geniuses, in the morning of the world ; and 
that letters, arts, and religion, will be extended to a 
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hundred niiliiona of these raild and oppressed fellow- 
beings. 

But it is time to relieve your patience ; I will do il, 
after a reflection on the relation which this Country 
bears to the work of general education ; and alt I wish 
lo say will be comprised in one word of encourage- 
ateni, and one of warning. 

The recent agitations of the Country have a bearing 
on the great moral questions we have been discussing, 
more Important, as it seems to me, than their immedi- 
ate political aspect. In its present united condition, 
that of a state already large and powerful, and rapidly 
increasing; its population more generally well educated, 
than that of any other country, and imbued with an un- 
usimI spirit of personal, social, and moral enterprise ; it 
presents, in itself, the most effective organization imag- 
inable, for the extension of the domain of improvement, 
at home and abroad. The vital principle of this organ- 
ization is the union of its members. In this, ttiey ex- 
joy an exemption from the heavy burden of great local 
establishments of government, and still more, from the 
curse of neighboring states, eternal border war. In 
virtue of this principle, they are enabled to devote all 
their energies, in peace and tranquilUty, to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of private life, and the pursuit of every 
great work of public utility, benevolence, and improve- 
ment. To attack the principle of union is to attack 
the prosperity of the whole and of every part of the 
country ; it is to check the outward developement of 
our national activity ; to turn our resources and ener- 
gies, now exerted in every conceivable manner, for 
public and private benefit, into new channels of mutual 
injury and ruin. Instead of roads and canals, to unite 
distant States, the hill tops of those which adjoin each 
other would be crowned with fortresses ; and our 
means would be strained to the utmost, in the supprut 
(rf as many armies and navies as there were n» ' e- 
reignties. Nor would the evil rest ■ 
treasure. The thoughts and feelii 

18* 
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BUme a new direction ; and military renown, and rank, 
plunder, and revenge, be the ruling principles of the 
day. Destroy the Union of the States, and you de- 
stroy tJieir character, change their occupations, blast 
their prospects. You sliut the annals of the republic, 
and open the book of kings. You shut the book of 
peace, and you open the book of war. You unbar the 
gates of hell to the legion of civil discord, ambition, 
havoc, bloodshed, and ruin ! 

Let these considerations never be absent from our 
minds. But, if the question is asked, What encourage- 
ment is there, that a vast deal can be done, in a short 
time, for the improvement of man ? I would say to 
him, who puts the question, Look around you. In what 
country do you live ? under what slate of things has it 
grown up? Do you bear in mind, that, in a space of 
time, one half of which has been covered by the lives 
of some yet in existence, in two hundred years, these 
wide-spread settlements, with so many millions of in- 
habitants, abounding in all the blessings of life, more 
liberally and equally bestowed than in any other coun- 
try, have been built up in a remote and savage wilder- 
ness ? Do you recollect, that it is not half a century, 
since, with a population comparatively insigniBcant, she 
vindicated her independence, in a war against the oldest 
and strongest government on earth ? Do you consid- 
er, that the foundations of these powerful and prosper- 
ous States wore laid by a few persecuted and aggriev- 
ed private citizens, of moderate fortune, unsupported, 
scarcely tolerated, by the government? If you will go 
back to the very origin, do you not perceive, that, as if 
to consecrate this Country, from tlie outset, as a most 
illustrious example of what a man can do, it was owing 
to the fixed impression, on the heart of one friendless 
mariner, pursued through long years of fruitless solici- 
tation and fainting hope, that these vast American con- 
tinents are made a part of the heritage of civilized men ? 
Look around you again, at the institutions which are 
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■** the great ensign of Messiah, — 



Aloft bj angels borne, their sign in' Heaven," 

has already gained a peaceful triumph over the furthest 
islands, and added a new kingdom to the realms of civ- 
ilisation and CbristiiBiuty. 
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BENEFITS OF A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE." 

The place of our meeting, the season of the year, 
and the occasion which has called ua together, seem to 
prescribe to ua the general topics of our discourse. We 
are assembled within the precincts of a place of educa- 
tion. It is the season of the year, at which tlie semi- 
naries of learning, throughout the Country, are dismiss- 
ing, to the duties of life, that class of their students, 
whose collegiate course is run. The immediate call 
which has brought us together, at this time, is the invita- 
tion of the literary societies of this highly respectable and 
fast rising Institution. Agreeably to academic usage, 
on the eve of their departure from a spot, endeared to 
them, by all the pleasant associations of coll^ate life, 
they are desirous, by one nnore act of literary commun- 
ion, to strengthen the bond of intellectual fellowship, 
and alleviate the regrets of separation. In the entire 
uncertainty of all that is before us, for good or for evil, 
there is nothing more nearly certain, than that we, who 
are here assembled to-day, shall never, in the providence 
of God, be all brought together again, in this world- 
Such an event is scarcely more witliin the range of 
probability, than timt the individual drops, which, at 
this moment, make up the rushing stream of yonder 
queen of the valley,f mounting in vapor to the clouds, 
and scattered to the four winds, will, at some future 
period, be driven together, and fall in rains upon the 
hills, and flow down and recompose the identical river, 
that is now spreading abundance and beauty before our 
eyes. To say nothing of the dread summons, which 
comes to all, when least expected, you will scarce step 
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out of this sanctuary of your intellectual worship, before 
you will find how widely the paths of life diverge, not 
more so, in the literal sense of the word, than in the 
estrangement, which results from variety of pursuit, 
opinion, party, and success. Influenced by the feelings 
which this refiection inspires, it is natural that we should 
pause ; that we should give our minds up to the medi- 
tations wiiich belong to the place, to the occasion, and 
(he day ; that we should inquire into the character of 
that general process, in which you are now taking so 
important a step ; that we should put our thoughts in 
harmony with the objects that surround us, and thus 
seek, from the hour as it flies, from the occasion, which, 
in all its accidents and (jualificatioDs, will never return, 
to extract some abiding good impression, and to carry 
away some memorial, that will survive the moment. 

The muItipUcation of the means of education, and 
the general difliision of knowledge, at the present day, 
are topics of universal reninrk. There are twelve col- 
legiate institutions in New England, whose Commence- 
ment is observed during the months of August and 
September, and which will send forth, the present year, 
on an average estimate, about four hundred graduates. 
There are more than fifty other institutions, of the same 
general character, in other parts of the United States. 
The greater portion of them are in the infancy of their 
existence and usefulness, but some of them compare 
advantageously with our New-England institutions. Be- 
sides the colleges, there are the schools for theological, 
medical, and legal education, on the one hand ; aod, 
on the other, the innumerable institutions, for prepara- 
tory or elementary instruction, from the infant schools, 
to which the fond and careful mother sends her darling 
tisper, not yet quite able to articulate, but with the 
laudable purpose of getting him out of the way, up to 
the high schools and endowed academies, which furnish 
a competent education for all the active duties of life. 
Besides these establishments for education, of various 
character and name, societies for the promotion of 
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All knowledge, mechanics' inslitutes, iyceums, and toI- 
Hatarf courses of lectures, abound, in many parts of 
the Country, and perform a very important office in 
carrying on the great work of instruction. Lastly, the 
press, by the cheap multiplication of books, and espe- 
cially by the circulation of periodical works of every 
form and description, has ftirnishod an important auxil- 
iary to every other instrument of education, and turned 
the whole community, so to say, into one great monito- 
rial school. There is probably not a newspaper, of any 
character, published in the United States, which does 
not, in the course of tlie year, convey more useful ia- 
formation to its readers, than is to be found in the 
twenty-one folios of Albertus Magnus, — light, as he was, 
of the thirteenth century. I class all these agencies un- 
der the general name of the means of education, because 
they form one grand system, by wliicii knowledge is 
imparted to the mass of the community, and the mind 
of the age is instructed, disciplijied, and furnished with 
its materials for action and thought. 

These remarks are made, in reference to this Coun- 
try; but in some countries of Europe, all the means 
of education enumerated, with an e:(ception, perhaps, in 
the number of newspapers, exist, to as great an e.tteot 
as in our own. Although there are portions of Europe, 
where the starless midnight of the mind still covers 
society with a pall, as dreary and impervious as in the 
middle ages, yet it may be safely said, upon the whole, 
Uiat, not only in America, but in the elder world, a 
wonderfully -ex tensive diffusion of knowledge has taken 
place. In Great Bntain, in France, in Germany, in 
Holland, in Sweden, in Denmark, the press is active, 
schools are numerous, higher institutions for edu^ 
abound, associations for the diffusion i ' 
Nourish, and hterature and science, in 4] 
are daily rendered more cheap and fl ^^ 
ie, in fact, no country in Europe, from Win 
of lit^ht are wholly shut out. 

It is the impulse of the liberal n 
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manifest progress of improvement, and we are daily ex- 
changing congratulations with each other, on the multi- 
plication, throughout the world, of the means of educa- 
tion. There are not wanting, however, those who find 
a dark side, even to auch an object as this. We ought 
not, therefore, either to leave a matter, bo important, ex- 
}H)sed to vague prejudicial surmises, on the one hand ; 
nor, on the other, should we rest merely in the impulses 
of liberal feeling and unreflecting enthusiasm. We 
should fortify ourselves, in a case of auch magnitude, in 
an enlightened conviction. We should seek to reduce, 
to an exact analysis, the great doctrine, that the exten- 
sion of the means of education, and the generul diffusion 
of knowledge, are beneficial to society. It is the object 
of the present address, to touch, briefly, and in the 
somewhat desultory manner required, on such an occa- 
sion, on some of the prominent points involved in this 
great subject ; and to endeavor lo show, that the diflii- 
sion of knowledge, of which we have spoken, is favora- 
ble to liberty, to science, and virtue ; to social, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual, improvement ; the only three things 
which deserve a name, below. 

I. Although liberty, strictly speaking, is only one of 
the objects, for which men have united themselves in 
rivil societies, it ia so intimately connected with all the 
others, and every thing else is so worthless, when liber- 
ty is taken away, that its preservation may be consider- 
ed, humanly speaking, the great object of bfe, in civil- 
ized communities. It is so essential to the prosperous 
existence of nations, that, even where the theory of the 
government, as in many absolute monarchies, seems to 
subvert its very principle, by making it depend on the 
will of the ruler, yet usage, prescription, and a kind of 
beneficent instinct of the body politic, secure to the 
people some portion of practical hherty. Where politi- 
cal interests and passions do not interfere, (which they 
rarely do, in respect to the private rights of the mass 
of the community,) the sultjects of the absolute monar- 
" *ic north and east of Europe, enjoy almost as 
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1b^ a share of liberty, as those of what are called 
the constitutional governments, in their neigliborliood. 
Where this is not the case, where a despotic theory of 
the government is carried out into a despotic administra- 
tion, and life, rights, and property, are habitually sac- 
rificed to the caprice and passions of men in power, as 
in all the despotisms which stretch across Asia, from the 
Euxine to the Pacific, there, the population is kept per- 
manently degenerate, barbarous and wretched. 

Whenever we speak of liberty, in this connexion, we 
comprehend, under it, legal security for life, personal 
freedom, and property. As these are equally dear to 
all men ; as all feel, with equal keenness and bitterness, 
the pang which extinguishes existence, the chain which 
binds the body, the coercion which makes one toil for 
another's benefit ; it follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that all governments which subvert liberty are 
founded on for^e ; that all despotisms are, what some, 
by emphasis, are occasionally called, military despo- 
tisms. The degree of force, required to hold a popu- 
lation in subjection, other things being equal, is In di- 
rect ratio to its intelligence and skill ; its acquaintance 
with the arts of life : its sense of the worth of existence ; 
in fine, to its spirit and character. There is a point, 
indeed, beyond which, this rule fails, and at which, even 
the most thoroughly-organized military despotism can- 
not be extended over the least intellectual race of sub- 
jects, serfs, or slaves. History presents ua with the rec- 
ord of numerous servile wars and peasant's wars, from 
the days of Spartacus to those of Tupac Amaru ; in 
which, at the first outbreak, all the advantages of au- 
thority, arms, concert, discipline, skill, have availed the 
oppressor nothing against humanity's last refuge, the 
counsel of madness, and the resources of despair. 

There are two ways, in which liberty is promoted by 
the general diffusion of knowledge. The first is, by 
disabusing the minds of men of the theoretical fraudii 
by which arbitrary govcrnmenta ?i 
remark, almost if not quite withi 
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governments, unfriendly to well-regulated liberty, are 
founded on the basis of some religious imposture ; the 
arm of military violence ia clothed with the enervating 
terrors of superstition. The Oriental nations, as far 
back as our accounts run, worshipped their despots as 
divinities, and taught this monstrous adulation to the 
successors of Alexander. The Roman emperors, from 
the time of Julius Cassar, were deified ; and the absolu- 
tism of modern times rests on a basis a little more re- 
fined, but not more rational. The divine right of Hen- 
ry VIII. or of Charles V. was no better, in the eye of 
an intelligent Christian, than that of their contemporary, 
Solyman the Magnificent. 

Superstitions like these, resting, like all other super- 
Btitions, on ignorance, vanish, with the diffusion of 
knowledge, like the morning mists, on yonder river, be- 
fore the rising sun ; and governments arc brought down 
to their only safe and just basis, — the welfare and will 
of the governed. The entire cause of modern political 
reform has started in the establishment of this principle, 
and no example is more conspicuous, than that which, 
for the magnitude of the revolution and the immensity 
of its consequences, is called, The Reformation ; and 
which, on account of the temporal usurpations of the 
Church of Rome, the intrusion of its power into the af- 
fairs of foreign countries, and the right claimed by the 
Pope, to command the obedience of subject and sover- 
eign, — was not less a political, than a religious revolution. 
Throughout this great work, the course and conduct of 
Luther present a most illustrious example of the efficacy 
of a diffusion of knowledge, of an appeal to the popular 
mind, in breaking the yoke of the oppressor, and estab- 
lishing a rational freedom. When he commenced the 
great enterprise, he stood alone. The governments ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. The 
teachers of tiie universities and schools were, for the 
most part, regular priests, bound, not only by the com- 
mon tie of spiritual allegiance, but by the rules of the 
■': orders to which they belonged. The books of 
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authority were exclusively those of the schoolmen, im- 
plicitly devoted to the church, filled with fantastical 
abstractions, with a meager and unprofitable logic, and 
written in a dead language. In this state of things, 
says Lord Bacon, ■' Martin Luther, conducted, no doubt, 
by a higher Providence, but in a discourse of reason, 
finding what a province ho had undertalfen, against the 
Bishop of Rome and the degenerate traditions of the 
church, and finding his own sohlude, being no ways 
aided by the opinions of his own time, was enforced to 
awake all antiquity, and to call former times to his suc- 
cor, to make a party against the present time. So that 
the ancient authors, both in divinity and homanity, 
which had long time slept in libraries, began generally 
to be read and revolved. This, by consequence, did 
draw on a necessity of a more exquisite travel in the 
languages original, wherein those authors did write, for 
a better understanding of those authors, and the better 
advantages of pressing and applying their words. And 
thereof grew, again, a delight in their manner and style 
of phrase, and an admiration of that kind of writing; 
which was much furthered and precipitated by the en- 
mity and opposition, that the propounders of those 
primitive but seeming new opinions had against the 
schoolmen, who were generally of the contrary part, and 
whose writings were altogether in a different style and 
■" form, taking liberty to coin and frame new terms at 
■ art, to express their own sense, and to avoid circuit of 
H speech, without regard to the pureness, pleasantness, 
H and, as I may call it, lawfulness, of the phrase or word. 
H And again, because tlie great labor then was with the 
H people, of whom the Pharisees were wont to say, eze- 
H crabilis isla turba, qum iwn nmtit legem;* for the 
^M winning and persuading them, there grew, of necessity, 
^1 in chief price and request, eloquence and variety of dis- 
^m course, as the fittest and forciblest access into the ca- 
H padty of the vulgiu^ Bort."f 
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With the greatest reverence for the authority of Lord 
Bacon, I would say, that he seems to mc to have Gome- 
what mistaken the relative importance of the great in- 
struments of the Reformation. Some of the contro- 
versial works of Luther, it is true, were written in Latin ; 
but in the solemn lonehness, in which he found himself, 
he called around him, not so mucii the masters of the 
Greek and Latin wisdom, through the study of the 
ancient languages, as he did the mass of his own coun- 
trymen, by his translation of the Bible. It would have 
been a matter of tardy impression and remote efficacy, 
had he done no more than awake from the dusty alcoves 
of the libraries the venerable shades of the classic teach- 
ers. He roused up a population of living, sentient men, 
his countrymen, his brethren. He might have written 
and preached in Latin, to his dying day, and the elegant 
Italian scholars, champions of the church, would have 
answered him in Latin better than his own ; — and with 
the mass of the people, the whole affair would have been 
(L contest between angry and loquacious priests. He 
took into his hands, not the oaten pipe of the classic 
Muse ; he moved to his great work, not 

"to the Dorian nKtad 

Of flutes, nnJ aofl reoordara :"— 

he grasped the iron trumpet of his mother tongue, — 
the good old Saxon, from which our own is descended, 
the language of noble thought and high resolve, — and 
blew a blast, that shook the nations from Rome to the 
Orkneys. Sovereign, citizen, and peasant, started at 
the sound ; and, in a few short years, the poor monk, 
who had be^ed hia bread for a pious canticle, in the 
streets of Eisenach,* no longer friendless, no longer sol- 
itary, was sustained by victorious armies, countenanced 
by princes, and, what is a thousand times more precious 
than the brightest crown in Christendom, revered as a 
sage, a benefactor, and a spiritual parent, at the firesides 
of millions of liis humble and grateful countrymen. 
Nor do we less plainly see, in tliis, as i 
• Lalber'i Werke, Th. X., 624. 
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other examples, in the modern history of liberty, tlie 
more general operation of the influences, by wliich 
the difTusion of knowledge promotea rational freedom. 
Simply to overturn the theoretical sophisms, upon which 
any particular form of despotism may rest, is but to 
achieve a temporary work. While tlie mass of the peo- 
ple remain ignorant, to undermine the system of oppres- 
sion, politjcal or ecclesiastical, under which, at any time, 
they may labor, is but to staler darkling from one 
tyranny to another. It is for this reason, — a truth, too 
sadly exemplified in the history of the world, for the last 
fifty years, — that countries, in which the majority of the 
people have grown up, without knowledge, stung to 
madness by intolendile oppression, may moke a series 
of plungeB, through scenes of successive revolution and 
anarchy, and come out, at last, drenched in blood, aud 
loaded with chains. 

We must therefore trace the cause of political slavery 
beyond tlie force, which is the immediate instrument ; 
beyond the superstition, wliich is its puissant ally ; be- 
yond the habit and usage, the second nature, of gov- 
ernments as of men ; and we shall find it in that fa- 
tal inequality which results from hereditary ignorance. 
This is the ultimate, the broad, the solid, foundation of 
despotism. A few are wise, skilful, learned, wealthy ; 
millions are uninformed, and consequently uncooscious 
of their rights. For a few, are concentrated the delights, 
the honors, and the excitements, of life ; for all the rest, 
remains a heritage of unenlightened subjection and un- 
rewarded toil. 

Such is tlie division of the human race, in all the 
Oriental despotisms, at the present day. Such it was 
in all Europe, in the middle ages. Such, in some parte 
of Europe, it still is ; such it naturally must be, every 
where, under institutions which keep the mass of the 
people ignorant. A nation is numerically reckoned at 
its millions of souls. But they are not souls ; the great- 
er pari are but bodies. God has given them souls, but 
man has done all but annihilate the immortal principle : 
19* 
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its life-spring, ita vigor, its conscious power, are broken 
down, and the people lie buried in subjection, till, 
through the medium of the understanding, a new crea- 
tion takes place. The physical creation began with 
light ; the intellectual and moral creation begins with 
light, also. Chosen servants of Providence are raised 
up, to speak the word ; power is given to political or 
religious reformers, to pronounce the decree ; it spreads, 
like the elemental beam, by the thousand channels of 
intelligence, from mind to mind, and a new race is cre- 
ated. Let there be light ; let those rational intellects 
begin to think. Let them hut look in upon themselves, 
and see that they are men, and look upon their oppres- 
sors, and see if they are more. Let them look round 
upon Nature; "it is my Father's dominion; shall not 
my patient labor be rewarded with ita share?" Let 
them look up to the heavens ; " has He, that upholds 
their glorious orbs, and who has given me the capacity 
to trace and comprehend their motions, designed me to 
grovel, without redemption, in the duat beneath my feet, 
and exhaust my life for a feUow-man no better than 
myself?" 

These are the truths, which, in all ages, shoot through 
the understandings to the hearts of men ; they are what 
our revolutionary fatliers called " first principles ;" and 
they prepared the way for the Revolution. All that was 
good in the French Revolution was built upon them. 
They are the corner-stone of modern English liberty ; 
they emancipated the Netherlands and the Swiss Can- 
tons ; and they gave to republican Greece and Rome 
that all but miraculous influence in human affairs, 
which succeeding j^s of civil discord, of abuse, and 
degeneracy, have not yet been able to countervail. 
They redress the inequalities of society. When, pen- 
etrated with these great conceptions, the people assert 
their native worth and inherent righta, it is wonderful 
to behold how tlie petty badges of social inequality, the 
emblems of rank and of wealth, are contemned. Cin- 
cinnatus, who saved Rome from the Sabiites, was found 
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ploughing Ilis own land, a farm of four acres, when ^M 
created dictator; and Epaininondas, who rescued hii ^M 
country from the domination of Sparta, and was im- B 
plored by the emissaries of the king of Persia to do ■ 
their master the honor to take his bribes, possessed no H 

other properly, when he fell gloriously at Mantintea, ^ 

than the humble utensils for cooking his daily food. 
A single bold word, heroic exploit, or generous sacri- 
fice, at the fortunate crisis, kindles tiie latent faculties 
of a whole population, turns tiiem from beasts of bur- 
den into men ; excites to intense action and sympa- 
thetic counsel, millions of awakened minds, and leads 
them forth to the contest. When such a developement 
of mental energy has fairly taken place, the battle is 
fought and won. It may he long and deadly, it may 
be brief and bloodless. Freedom may come, quickly, 
in robes of peace, or after ages of conflict and war ; but 
come it will, and abide it will, wherever tlie principles 
on which it rests have taken hold of the general mind. 
Nor let us forget, that the dangers to which liberty 
is exposed are not all on the side of arbitrary power. 
That popular intelligence, by which the acquisition of 
rational freedom is to be made, is still more necessary 
to protect it against anarchy. Here, is the great test of 
a people, who deserve their freedom. Under a parental 
despotism, the order of the state is preserved, and life 
and property are protected, by the strong arm of the 
government. A measure of liberty, that ia, safety from 
irregular violence, is secured by the constant presence 
of that military power, which is the great engine of sub- 
jection. But, beneath a free government, there is noth- 
ing but the intelligence of the peojile, to keep the peo- 
ple's peace. Order must be preserved, not by a mili- 
tary police, but by the spontaneous concert of a well- 
informed population, resolved that the rights, which 
have been rescued from despotism, shall not be sub- 
verted by anarchy. As the disord"'- H^te sys- 
tem, and the degeneracy of ' !c- 
tacles more grievous than 
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things, so, if we permit the principle of our government 
to be Bubverted, liavoc, terror, and destruction, beyond 
the measure of ordinary political catastrophes, will be 
our lot. This is a subject of intense interest to tfie 
people of the United States, at the present time. To 
no people, since the world began, was such an amount 
of blessings and privileges ever given in trust. No 
people was ever so eminently made the guardians of 
their own rights ; and, if this great experiment of ra- 
tional liberty should here be permitted to fail, I know 
' not where or when, among tiic sons of Adam, it will 
ever be resumed. 

II. But it is more than time to proceed to the sec- 
ond point, wliich I proposed to illustrate, — the favor- 
able influence of the extension of the means of educa- 
tion, and the diS'usion of knowledge, on the progress 
of sound science. It is a common suggestion, that, 
while the more abundant means of popular education, 
existing at the present day, may have occaBioned the 
diffusion of a considerable amount of superficial knowl- 
edge, the effect haa been unGivorable to the growth of 
profound science. I am inclined to think this view 
of the subject entirely erroneous ; an inference, by no 
means warranted by the premises from which it is drawn. 
It is no doubt true, that, in consequence of the increas- 
ed ^ciiities for education, the number of students, of 
all descriptions, both readers and writers, is ahnost in- 
delinltely multiplied ; and, with this increase in the en- 
tire number of persons who have enjoyed, in a greater 
or less degree, advantages for improving their minds, 
the nuinber of half-taught and superficial pretenders 
lias become proportionably greater. Education, which, 
at some periods of the world, lias been a very rare ac- 
complislunent of a highly-gifted and fortunate few ; at 
other times, an attainment attended with considerable 
difficulty, and almost confined to professed scholars; 
has become, in some parts of this Country, one of the 
public birthrights of the people. In this state of things^ 
those ivho liabitually look on the dark side, — often wit^ 



neseing the arrogant displays of supcrficitil learning; ■ 
books, of great pretension and little value, multiplied ^M 
and circulated by all the arts and machinery of an enter- ^ 

prising and prosperous age ; and in all things much for- 
wardness and show, sometimes unaccompanied by worth 
and substance, — are apt to infer a decline of sound learn- 
ing, and look back, with a sigh, to what they imagine 
to have been the more solid erudition of former days. 
But I deem this opinion without real foundation, in truth. 

It is an age, no doubt, of cheap fame. A sort of 
literary machinery exists, of which the patent papermill, 
the power-press, the newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, the reading societies, and circulating libraries, are 
some of the principal springs and levers, by means of 
which, almost any tiling, in the shape of a book, is 
thrown into a sort of notoriety, miscalled reputation. 
But nothing is to be inferred, from this state of things, 
in disparc^ement of the learning and scholarship of the 
age. All that it proves is, that, with a vast diffusion 
of useful knowledge, with an astonishing multiplica- 
tion of the means of education, and, as I believe, with a 
corresponding growth of true science, there has sprung 
up, by natural association, an abundance of triflcrs and 
pretenders, like a growth of rank weeds, with a rich 
crop, on a fertile soil. 

There were, surely, always pretenders in science and 
literature, in every age of the world ; nor must we sup- 
pose, because their works and their names have per- 
ished, that they existed in a smaller proportion, former- 
ly, than now. Solomon intimates a complaint of the 
number of books, in his day, which he probably would 
not have done, if they had all been good books. The 
sophists in Greece were sworn pretenders and dealers 
in words ; the most completely organized body of learn- 
ed quacks that ever existed. Bavius and Majvius were 
certainly not the only worthless poets in Rome ; and 
from the ape t ' ' ons and critics of the Al- 

exandri the monkish chroni- 

clera lie ages, and the 
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mystics of the sixtecntli ajid seventeenth centuries, there 
has besD no inteiTcgnum In the kingdom of learned 
dullness and empty profession. If the subjects, at the 
present day, seem more numerous than formerly, it is 
only in proportion to the increase in the entire numbers 
of the reading and writing world ; and because the 
sagacious hand of time brushes away the false prcten* 
sions of former days, leaving real talent and sound 
learning the more conspicuous, for standing alone.. 

But, as in elder days, notwithstanding this unbroken 
sway of false lore and vain philosophy, tlie Une of the 
truly wise and soundly learned was also preserved, en- 
lire ; as the lights of the world have, in all former ages, 
successively risen, illuminating the deep darkness and 
outshining the delusive meteors ; so, at the present day, 
I am firmly convinced, that there is more patient learn- 
ing, true philosophy, fruitful science, and various knowl- 
edge, than at any former time. By the side of tiie 
hosts of superficial, arrogaiit, and often unprincipled, 
pretenders, in every department, there is a multitude, 
innumerable, of the devoted lovers of truth, whom no 
labor can exhaust, no obstacles discount, no height 
of attainment dazzle ; and who, in every bmnch of 
knowledge, sacred and profane, moral, physical, e.\act, 
and critical, have carried, and are carrying, the glori- 
ous banner of true science into regions of investiga- 
tion, wholly unexplored in elder times. Let me not be 
mistaken. I mean not arrogantly to detract from the 
fame of the great master minds, the gifted few, who, 
from age to age, after long centuries have intervened, 
bavo appeared ; and have risen, as all are ready to al- 
low, above alt rivalry. Aflertime, alone, can pronounce, 
whether this age has produced minds worthy to be class- 
ed in their select circle. But, this aside, I cannot com- 
prehend the philosophy, by which we assume, as prob- 
able, nor do I see the state of facts, by which we must 
admit, as actually existing, an intellectual degeneracy, 
at the present day, cither in Europe or in this Counti^- 
I see not, why the multiplication of popular guides to 
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partiaJ atlaininents ; why the facilities, that abound for 
the acquisition of superficial scholarship, should, in the 
natural operation of things, either diminish the number 
of powerful and original minds, or satisfy their ardent 
thirst for acquisition, by a limited progress. 

Tliere is no doubt, that many of these improvements, 
in the methods of learning ; many of the aids to the 
acquisition of knowledge, which are the product of the 
present time ; are, in their very nature, calculated to help 
the early studies, even of minds of the highest order. 
It is a familiar anecdote told of James Otis, that, when 
he first obtained a copy of Blackstone's Commentaries, 
he observed, with emphasis, that, if he had possessed 
tliat book, when commencing his study of the law, it 
would have saved him seven years' labor. Would 
those seven years have borne no fruit, to a mind like 
that of James Otis ? Though the use of elementary 
treatises, of this kind, may have the effect to make ma- 
ny superficial jurisis, who would otherwise have been 
no jurisis at all, I deem it mere popular prejudice to 
suppose, that the march of original genius, to the heights 
of learning, has been impeded, by the possession of 
these modem facilities, to aid its progress. To main- 
tain this seems to be little else than to condemn, as 
worthless, the wisdom of the ages which have gone be- 
fore us. It is surely absurd, to suppose that we can 
do no more, with the assistance of our predecessors, 
than without it ; that the teachings of one genera- 
tion, instead of enlightening, confound and stupiiy that 
which succeeds ; and that, " when we stand on the 
shoulders of our ancestors, we cannot see so far as from 
the ground." On the contrary, it is unquestionably 
one of the happiest laws of intellectual progress, that 
the judicious labors, the profound reasonings, the sub- 
lime discoveries, the generous sentiments, of great in- 
tellects, rapidly work their way into thti nnmmon chan- 
nel of public opinion, find am nind, 
raise the universa! standard *»- 
ular errors, promote arts r 
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' sB oie na dnwn into tbe orI^ 
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I step of the progres, tbe n^ber npid^ 
grows, of those who are pwyared to eomp wtc nJ sad 
any oo wme hnuicfaes of the invest^atkin, — til, m 
ibe hpae of tnae, ererj order of tDteOect Ins beeo kin- 
dled, from that of the sabliiDe dbcoreref to tbe piac- 
6al madiinist; and ewerj deputmeot of knowledge 
been enlarged, from the most ^istniae and ttsasces- 
deotal theory to the daily arts of fife. 

I pfeaorae, it wodd not be dtfficoh to dedsce, tnm 
the diacoreiy and demonstiatMHi of Ibe law of gravity, 
attainroenU in osefbl knowledge, which cooie bonte, 
every day, to the biianess and bosoms of men ; cnl^t- 
enmg tbe man of tbe coounonity, who hare rvoetved 
a comnKHi education, on paints, coocemir^ which tbe 
greaU^ philosoidtera of former times were at &uh. 
Bold as lite remark nunds, iheiE is not a yooi^ man, 
who will (o-morrow receiTe his degree on this sta^ 
who conid not correct I^rd Bacon, in many a grave 
point of natural science. This great man qocslioiked 
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the rolaiion of the earth on its a.xis, after it haJ been 
aliirmed by Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. He states, 
positivety, that he judges the work of making gold 
possible,* and even goes so far, after condemning the 
procedure of the alchymists, aa to propound his own. 
Finally, he says, It " is not impossible, and I have heard 
it verified, that, upon cutting down of an old timber 
tree, the stub hath put out, sometimes, a tree of another 
kind, as that beech hath put forth birch ; which, if it 
be true," the Chancellor discreetly adds, " the cause 
may be, for that the old stub is too scanty of juice to 
pat forth the former tree, and therefore putteth forth n 
tree of a smaller kind, that ncedeth less nourishment."t 
Surely no man can doubt, that the cause of true science 
has been promoted by such a diffusion of knowledge, 
as has eradicated even from the common mind, such 
errors as these, from which, notwithstanding their gross- 
ness, the greatest minds of other times could not eman- 
cipate themselves. 

It is extremely difficult even for the boldest intellects, 
to work themselves free of all those popular errors, 
which form a part, as it were, of the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which they have passed their lives. Coperni- 
cus was one of the boldest theorists that ever lived, but 
was so enslaved, by the existing popular errors, as, even 
while proposing his own simple and magnificently beau- 
tiful theory of the heavens, to retain some of the most 
absurd and complicated contrivances of the Ptolemaic 
scheme. J Kepler was one of the most sagacious and 
original of philosophers, and the laws, which bear his 
name, have been declared, on respectable authority, 
" the foundations of the whole theory of Newton ;" 

■"Tlie world hotli been much abased b; Itis npmion nf mnking 
gM. Tb>^ work, ibteir, T jitilRs in b« pix^ible ; bul Ihe msiii* Mliierlii 
pmpnnniled ID ctTucl il ore. in the pniRtice, Full nf errar and iiiipn*- 
inra, ami, in t|w (■wfOhM) ■"""<* iuiuginnliun*."— iord Sacon't 
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but he believed that the planets were monstrous ani- 
mals, swimming in the ethereal fluid, and speaks of 
Blorms and tempests as the pulmonary hearings of the 
great Leviatlian, the earth, breathing out hurricanes 
from ila secret spiracles, in the lalleys and among the 
hills. It may raise our admiration of this cxtraordina- . 
ry man, that, with notions eo confused and irrational, 
he should, by a life of indefatigable research, discover 
some of the sublimest laws of Nature ; but no one can 
BO superstitiously reverence the past, no one so blindly 
undervalue the utility of the i^lfusion of knowledge, 
OS not to feel, that these absurdities must have hung 
like a millstone about the necks of the strongest minds 
of former ages, and drai^d them, in the midst of their 
boldest flights, to the dust When I behold minds like, 
these, fltted to range, with the boldest step, in the paths 
of investigation, bound down by subjection to gross 
prevailing errors, but, at length, by a happy efibrt of 
native sense, or successful study, grasping at the dis- 
covery of some noble truth, it brings to my mind Mil- 
ton's somewhat fantastical description of the creation 
of the animals, in which the great beasts of the forest, 
not wholly formed, are striving to be released from their 
native earth : 

■ ^"nowhnirnppeareil 

The lawny lion. ■lrugf[liii^ In i;p| Tree 

HIh hiiii{.:r pnrM, ihuii iipriiiHd. iia liur^'l rrom bonds, 

And rutnpDut ahukM his brinded iimiie." 

In short, when we consider the laws of the human 
mind, and the path by which the understanding marches 
to the discovery of truth, wc must see that it is the 
necessary consequence of the general diH'usion of knowl- 
edge, that it should promote the progress of science. 
Since the time of Lord Bacon, it has been more and 
more generally admitted, that the only path to true 
knowled^ is the study and observation of Nature, either 
in the phenomena of the external creation, or in the 
powers and operations of llie human mind. This does 
not eifliidc the judicious use of books, which record 
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the observations and the discoveries of others, and are 
of inestinmblo value, in guiding the mind in its own in- 
dependent researches. They are, in fact, not its nec- 
essary, but its most usual instruments ; and as the book 
of Nature is never so well perused, as with the assistance 
of the learned and prudent, who have studied it before 
US, so the true and profitable use of books is, to furnish 
materials, on which other minds can act, and to facili- 
tate their observation of Niiture. 

I know not where E could find a better illustration of 
their value, and of their peculiar aptitude to further the 
progress of knowledge, than in the admirable report on 
the geology of Massachusetts, which has recently emit- 
□ated from this place.* Under the enlightened patron- 
age of the Commonwealth, a member of the Faculty of 
this Institution has set before the citizens of the State 
such a survey of its territory, such -an inventory of its 
natural wealth, such a catalogue of its productions, in 
the animal, the vegetable, but chiefly in the mineraJ, 
world, a3 cannot be contemplated, without gratilication 
and pride. By one noble effort of learned industry and 
vigorous intellectual labor, the whole science of geology, 
one of the great mental creations of modern times, has 
been brought home, and applied to the illustration of 
our native State. There is not a citizen, who has learn- 
ed to read, in the humblest village of Massachusetts, 
from the hills of Berkshire to the sands of Nantucket, 
who has not now placed within his reach the means of 
beholding, with a well-informed eye, either in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, or in any part of the State to 
which he may turn his attention, the hills and the vales, 
the rocks and the rivers, the soil and the quarrries, that 
lie beneath it. Who can doubt, that, out of the hun- 
dreds, the thousands, of liberal minds, in every part of 
the Com in on wealth, which must thus be awakened to 
the intelligent observation ol' N helped over 

the elemenlary didicoltier *^w will 
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be cflTectually put upon the track of independent inqui- 
ries and original attainments in science 1 

We ore confirmed in the conclusion, that the popular 
diiiiision of knowledge is favorable to the growth of 
science, by the reflection, that, vast us is the domain of 
learning, and extraordinary as is the progress which has 
been made, in almost every branch, it may be assumed 
as certain, — I will not say, that we are in its infancy, 
but, as truth is as various as Nature, and as boundlees 
as creation, — that the discoveries already made, won- 
derful as they are, bear but a small proportion to those 
that will hereafter be eflected. In the yet unexplored 
wonders and yet unascertained laws of the heavens ; in 
the afRnities of the natural properties of bodies; in 
magnetism, galvanism, and electricity; in light and 
heat; in the combination and application of the me- 
chanical powers ; the use of steam ; the analysis of 
mineral products ; of liquid and aeriform fluids ; in the 
application of the arts and sciences to improvements in 
husbandry, to manufactures, to navigation, to letters, 
and to education ; in the great department of the phi- 
losophy of the mind, and the realm of morals ; and, in 
short, to every tiling that belongs to tiie improvement 
of man, — there is yet a field of investigation, broad 
enough to satisfy the most eager thirst for knowledge, 
and diversified enough to suit every variety of taste, or- 
der of intellect, or degree of qualification. 

For the peaceful victories of the mind, that unknown 
and unconqucred world, for which Alexander wept, ia 
for ever near at hand; hidden, indeed, as yet, behind 
the veil with which Nature shrouds her undiscovered 
mysteries, but stretching all along the conflnes of the 
domain of knowledge, sometimes nearest when least 
suspected. The foot has not yet pressed, nor the eye 
beheld it; but the mind, in its deepest musings, in ils 
widest excursions, will sometimes catch a glimpse of 
the hidden realm, a gleam of light from the Hesperian 
Island, a fresh and fragrant breeze from off the undis- 
covered land, 
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" SDlxmn odara from the apicy shore," 
which happier voyagers, in aftertimea, will approach, 
explore, and inhabit. Who has not felt, when, with his 
very soul concentred in his eyes, while the world around 
him is wrapped in sleep, ho gazes into the holy depths 
of the midnight heavens, or wanders, in contemplation, 
among the worlds and systems that sweep through the 
immensity of space, — who iias not felt, as if their mys- 
tery must yet more fully yield to the ardent, unwearied, 
imploring research of patient science ? Who does not, 
in those choice and blessed moments, in which the world 
and its interests are forp;otten, and the spirit retires into 
the inmost sanctuary of its own meditations, and there, 
unconscious of every thing but itself and the infinite 
Perfection, of which it is the earthly type, and Itmdliny 
the flame of thought on the allar of prayer, — who does 
not feel, in moments like these, as if it must, at last, be 
given to man, to fathom the great secret of his own be- 
ing ; to solve the mighty problem 

"OrPrnvldence, rnrekDowlcdge, will, and Tate [" 

When I think, in what slight elements the great dis- 
coveries, that have changed the condition of the world, 
have oftentimes originated ; on the entire revolution, in 
political and social affairs, which has resulted from the 
use of llie magnetic needle ; on the world of wonders, 
teeming with the most important scientific discoveries, 
which has been opened by the telescope ; on the all- 
controlling infiucnce of so simple an invention as that 
of movable metallic types ; on the effects of the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the result, perhaps, of some idle ex- 
periment in alchymy ; on the consequences of the appli- 
cation of the vapor of boiling water to the manufacturing 
arts, to navigation, and transportation by land ; on the 
results of a single sublime conception, in the mind of 
Newton, on which he erected, as on a foundalion. the 
^orious temple of the system of the heavens; — in fine, 
when i consider how ;r-principle 

of the philosopl I of truth 
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from the observation oF fact, — has flowed, as from 
living fountain, the fresh and stili swelhng Btream 
modern science, I am almost oppressed with the i< 
of the probable connexion of the truths already known, 
with great principles which remain undiscovered ; of 
the proximity in which we may unconsciously stand, to 
the most astonishing, though yet unrevealod, niysteriea 
of the material and intellectual world. 

If, after thus considering the seemingly obvious 
sources, from which the most important discoveries 
and improvements have sprung, we inquire into the 
extent of the field, in which further discoveries are to 
be made, whicli is no other and no less than the entire 
natural and spiritual creation of God, a grand and love- 
ly system, even as we imperfectly apprehend it, but, no 
doubt, most grand, lovely, and harmonious, beyond all 
that we now conceive or imagine ; when we reflect 
that the most insulated, seemingly disconnected, and 
even contradictory, parts of tJic system are, no doubt, 
bound together, as portions of one stupendous whole ; 
and that those, whicli are at present the least explica- 
ble, and which most completely defy tlie penetration 
hitherto bestowed upon them, are as inieliif^ble, in 
reality, as that which seems most plain and clear ; that, 
as every atom in tlie universe attracts every other atom, 
and is attracted by it, so every truth stands in harmoni- 
ous connexion with every other truth ; — we are brought 
directly to the conclusion, that every portion of knowl- 
edge, now possessed, every observed fact, every demon- 
strated principle, is a. clew, which we hold by one end 
in the hand, and wJiich is capable of guiding the faith- 
ful inquirer further and further into the inmost recesses 
of the labyrinth of Nature. Ages on ages may elapse, 
before it conduct the patient intellect to the wonders 
of science, to which it will eventually lead him ; and 
perhaps with the next step lie takes, he will reach the 
goal, and principles, destined to affect the condiiion of 
millions, beam in cliaracters of light upon his under 
standing. What was, at once, more unexpected and 
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more obvious, than Newton's discovery of the nature 
of light ? Every living being, eince the creation of the 
world, had gazed on the rainbow ; to none had tiie 
beautiful mystery revealed itself. And even the great 
philost^hor himself, while disBccIing the solar beam, 
and, as it were, untwisting the golden and silver threads 
tliat compose the ray of light, laid open but half its 
wonders. And who shaH say, that to us, to whom, as 
we tliiiik, modern science has disclosed the residue, 
truths more wonderful thaii those now known, will not 
yet be revealed ? 

It is, therefore, by no means to be inferred, because 
the human mind has seemed to linger, for a long time, 
around certain results, as ultimate principles, that they 
and the principles closely connected with them, arc not 
likely to be pushed much further; nor, on the other 
hand, does the intellect always require much time, to 
bring ils noblest fruits to seeming perfection. It was, 
I suppose, about two thousand years, from the time 
when the peculiar properties of the magnet were first 
observed, before it became, through the means of those 
qualities, the pilot, which guided Columbus to the Amer- 
ican continent. Before the invention of the compass 
could take full effect, it was necessary that some navi- 
gator should practically and boldly grasp tlie idea that 
the globe is round. The two truths are apparently 
without connexion ; but, in their application to prac- 
tice, they are intimately associated. Hobbes says, tliat 
Dr. Harvey, the illustrious discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, is the only author of a great discovery, 
who ever lived to see it universally adopted. To the 
honor of subsequent science, this remark could not 
now, with equal truth, be made. Nor was Harvey, 
himself, without some painful experience of the obsta- 
cles arising from popular ignorance, a^inst which truth 
sometimes forces ils way to general acceptance. When 
he first proposed the beautiful doctrine, his practice felt 
off; OP "iitinue to trust their lives in the 

icn it was firnily establish- 
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ed, and generally received, one of his opponents publish- 
ed a tract, de circulo sanguinis Salomnneo,* and tried 
to prove, from the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, that 
the circulation of the blood was no secret, in the time 
of Solomon. The wliole doctrine of the Reformation 
may be found in the writings of Wiclif; but neither 
he nor his age felt the importance of liis principles, nor 
the consequences to which they led. Husa had studied 
the writings of Wiclif in manuscript, and was in no 
degree behind him, in the boldness with which he de- 
nounced the pfipat usurpations. But his voice was not 
heard beyond the mountains of Bohemia; he expired, 
in agony, at the slake, and his ashes were scattered 
upon the Rhine. A hundred years passed away. Lu- 
ther, hke an avenging angel^ burst upon the world, and 
denounced the corruptions of the church, and rallied 
the host of the faithful, with a voice which might almost 
call up those ashes from their watery grave, and form and 
kindle them, again, into a living witness to the truth. 
Thus Providence, which has ends innumerable to 
answer, in the conduct of the physical and intellectual, 
as of the moral, world, sometimes permits the great dis- 
coverers fully to enjoy their fame : sometimes, to catch 
but a glimpse of the extent of their acliievements ; and 
sometimes sends them, dejected and heart-broken, to 
the grave, unconscious of the importance of their own 
discoveries, and not merely undervalued by their con- 
temporaries, but by themselves, it is plain, that Co- 
pernicus, like his great contemporary, Columbus, though 
fully conscious of the boldness and the novelty of hh 
doctrine, saw but a part of the changes it was to efTect 
in science. After harboring in his bosom, for long, 
long years, the conception of the solar Kvstem, he died, 
on the day of the appearance of his book from the 
press. The closing scene of his life, with a little help 
from the imao;! nation, would furnish a noble subject for 
an artist. For thirty-five years, he has revolved and 
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matured, in his mind, his system of the heavens. A 
natural mildnesit of disposition, bordering on timidity, 
a reluctance to encounter controversy, and a dread of 
persecution, have led him to withhold his work from 
the press, and to malte known his system but to a few 
confidential disciples and friends. At length, he djawa 
near his end ; he is seventy-three years of age, and he 
yields his work on ' The Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Orbs' to liis friends, for publication. The day, at lust, 
has come, on whicii it is to be ushered Into the world. 
It is the twenty-fourth of May, 1543. On that day, — 
the effect, perhaps, of the Intense excitement of hia 
mind, operating upon an exhausted frame, — an efiii- 
sion of blood brings him to the gates of the grave. His 
last hour has come ; he lies, stretched upon the couch 
from whic'.i he will never rise, in his apartment at the 
Canonry at Frauenber^, in East Prussia. The beams 
of the setting sun glance throu3;h the Gothic windows 
of hia chamber ; near his bedside is the armillary sphere, 
which he has contrived, to represent hia theory of the 
heavens ; his picture, painted by himself, the amusement 
of his earlier years, hangs before him ; beneath il, hia 
astrolabe, and other imperfect astronomical inatrumenia ; 
and around him are gathered hia sorrowing disciples. 
The door of the apartment opens ; the eye of the de- 
parting sago is turned, to see who enters : it is a friend, 
who brings him the first printed copy of his immortal 
treatise. He knows that in that book he contradicts 
all that had ever been distinctly taught by former phi- 
losophers ; he knows that he has rebelled against the 
sway of Ptolemy, which the scientific world had ac- 
knowledged for a thousand years ; he knows that the 
popular mind will be shocked by his innovations; he 
knows that the attempt will be made to press even re- 
lii^ion into the service against him ; but he knows that 
hia book is true. He is dy'""' '"'* he leaves a glorious 
truth, as hia dying bt ■•. He bids the 

friend, who has bn Vtwecn the 

wi.^dow and hia I ay fall 
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Upon the precious Volume, and he may behold it once, 
before his eye grows dim. Hr looks upon it, takes il 
in liis hands, presses it to his breast, and expires. Bu( 
no, he is not wholly gone! A smile lights up his 
dying countenance; abeam of returning intelligence 
kindles in his eye ; his tips move ; and the friend, who 
leans over liim, can hear him faintly murmur the beau- 
tiful scnlimenls, which the Christian lyrist, of a latei 
age, has so finely expressed in verse : — 

" Ve goldan lumps of heaven, rurowall, wilh all year feeble light ! 

Enrewell, Ibnu ever-chnngjiig iiiDon, pitle empress or Lha night '. 

And thoa, rKrulgenl urii ofihiy, in liHghter flunien iirra^ei). 

My Haul, which upriMgi bayond thy gphara, no mora deroands lliy aid ; 

Yu Rturit ure bat the shining dust of my divine nliode. 

The iiiivamenl of those heavenly <:aur», where I shall reign with God !" 

So died the great Columbus of the heavens.* His 
doctrine, at first, for want of a general dilTusion of 
knowledge, forced its way with liiliiculty against the 
deep-rooted prejudices of the age. Tycho Brahe at- 
tempted to restore the absurdities of the Ptolemaic 
system ; but Kepler, with a. sagacity which more than 
atones for all his strange fancies.'laid hold of the theory 
of Coperni<;us, with a grasp of iron, and dragged it into 
repute. Galileo turned liis tele8ix)pe to the heavens, 
and observed the phases of Venus, which Copernicus 
boldly predicted must be discovered, as his theory re- 
quired their appearance; and, lastly, Newton arose, 
like a glorious sun, scattering the mists of doubt and 
opposition, and ascended the licavens, full-orbed and 
cloudless, establishing, at once, his own renown and 
that of his predecessors, and crowned wilh the applauses 
of the world ; but declaring, witli that admirable mod- 
esty, which marked his character, " I do not know what 
I may appear to the world ; but, to myself, 1 seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself, in finding now and then a pebble, or 
a prettier shell tlian ordinary, while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before iiie,"f 

• Nipohii Cnpernii'i Vitn. Upem Petri Gansendi, Tom. v. p. 451. 
+ Life ofSir Iiuac Newlan, puga 301. 
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But, whether the progress of any particiilar discovery, 
toward a general reception, be j»roinpt or tardy, it is 
one of the laws of intellectual influence, as it is one 
of the great principles, on which we maintain, that the 
general ditTusion of knowledge is favorable to the growth 
of science ; that, whatsoever be the fortune of in- 
ventors and discoverers, the invention and discovery 
are immortal ; the teacher dies in honor or neglect, 
but his doctrine survives. Fagots may consume his 
frqme, but the truths he taught, like the spirit it en- 
closed, can never die. Partial and erroneous views 
may even retard his own mind, in the pursuit of a 
fruitful thought ; but the errors of one age are the 
guides of the next ; and the failure of one great mind 
but puts its successor on a different track, and teaches 
him to approach the object, from a new point of obser- 
vation. 

In estimating the effect of a popular system of edu- 
cation upon the growth of science, it is necessary to 
bear in mind a circumstance, in which the present age 
and that which preceded it are strongly discriminated 
from former periods; and that is, the vastly greater 
extent, to which science exists among men, who do 
not appear before the world as authors. Since the 
dawn of civilization on Egypt and Asia Minor, there 
never have been wanting individuals, sometimes mauy 
flourishing at the same time, who have made the most 
distinguished attainments in knowledge. Such, how- 
ever, has been the condition of the world, that they 
formed a class by themselves. Their knowledge was 
transmitted in schools, often under strict injunctions 
of secrecy ; or, if recorded in books, for want of the 
press, and owing to the constitution of society, it made 
but little impression on the mass of the community and 
the business of life. As far as there is any striking ex- 
ception to this remark, it is in the ./r« atates "*" liq- 
uity, ii which, through tlie i 
organization of the govermi 
coi'.stant appeals to the pec 
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was bron^t inlo close associatioii with the imdeistaDd- 
la'^ of the majority of men. This foct may perbaps 
go far to explain the astonishing energy and endurii^ 
power of the Grecian civilizition, which remains, to this 
day, after all that has be^n said to explairt it, one of 
the most extraordinary liLcU in the hislor)' of llie human 
mind. But, frrrni the period of the doH-n&U of the 
Roman republic, and, more especially, after the estab- 
lishment of the feudal system, the division of the com- 
munity into four classes, natnely. the landed arislocrucj, 
or nobles and gentry ; the spiritual aristocxucy, or 
priesthood ; Ihc inhabitants of the cities; and the peas- 
antry ; (a division which has, in modern Europe, been 
considerably moditic], in some countries more and in 
some less, but in none wholly obliterated.) the action 
and mtinifestation of knowledge were, till a compara- 
tively recent period, almost monopolized by the two 
higher classes; aid in their hands it assumed, in a 
great des^ee, a literary, by which 1 mean, a book, form. 
Such, of course, must ever, with reasonable qualJfica- 
lioTis, continue to be the case; and books will always 
be, in a great degree, the vehicle by which knowledge 
is to be communicated, preserved, and transmitted. 

But it is impossible to overlook the fact, — it is one 
of the most characteristic features of the civilization of 
the age, — that this is far less exdusimly the case, than 
at any former period. The community is filled with an 
incalculable amount of unwritten knowledge, of science 
which never will bo committed to paper, by the active 
men who possess it, and which has been acquired, on 
the bx'jls of a good education, by observation, experi- 
ence, nnd the action of the mind itself. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, it is doubtful whether, out of the 
observatories and universities, there were ten men in 
Europe who couli ascertain the longitude by lunar ob- 
■crvation. At the present day, scarce a vessel sails to 
foreign linds, in the public or mercantile service, in 
whicli the pro:;o8s is not understood. In like manner, 
in o'jr maiiurac:turing cstabli slime: its, in the construction 
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and direction of mil-roads and canals, on tlic improved 
farms throughout the country, there is possessed, em- 
bodied, and brought into action, a vast deal of useful 
knowledge, of which its possessors will never make a 
literary use, for the composition of a book, but which is 
daily employed, to the signal advantage of the country- 
Much of it is directly derived from a study of the great 
book of Nature, whose pages are written by the hand 
of God ; and which, in no part of the civilized world, 
has been more faithfully or profitably studied, than in 
Now England. The intelligent population of the coun- 
try, furnished with the keys of knowledge at our insti- 
tutions of education, have addressed themselves to the 
further acquisition of useful science, — to its acquisition 
at once, and application, — with a vigor, a diligence, a 
versatility, and a success, which are the admiration of 
the world. 

Let it not be supposed, that I wish to disconnect this 
diffusive science from that which is recorded and prop- 
agated in books ; to do this would be to reverse the 
error of former ages. It is the signal improvement of 
the present day, that the action and reaction of book- 
learning and general intelligence are so prompt, in- 
tense, and all-pervading. The moment a discovery ia 
made, a principle demonstrated, a proposition advanced 
through the medium of the press, in any part of the 
world, it finds immediately a host, numberless aa tho 
sands of the sea, prepared to take it up, to canvass, 
confirm, refute, or pursue, it. At every waterfall, on 
the line of every canal and rail-road, in the counting- 
room of every factory and mercantile establishment, on 
the quarter-deck of every ship which navigates the high 
seas, on the farm of every intelligent husbandman, in 
the workshop of every skilful mechanic, at the desk of 
the schoolmaster, in the office of the lawyer, the study 
of tho physician and clergyman, at the fireside of every 
man, who has had the elements of a good education, 
not less than in the professed retreats of learning, thero 
b on intellect to seise, to weish, and appropriate, tho 
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Buggeation, whether h belong to the world of BciencB, 
of taste, or of morals. 

In some countries, there may be more, and in some 
leas, of this lalent intellectual power ; latent, I call it, in 
reference, not to its action on life, but to its display in 
books. In some countries, the books are in advance 
of the people, in others greatly behind them. In Eu- 
rope, as compared with America, the advantage is in 
favor of the books. The reslraint imposed upon the 
mind, in reference to all political questions, has had the 
effect of driving more than a proportion of the intellect 
of that part of the world into the cultivation of science 
and literature, as a profession ; and if we were to judgq 
merely from the character of a few great works pub- 
lished at the expense of the government, and the at- 
tainments of a few individuals, Italy and Austria would 
Bland on a level with Great Britain and France. The 
great difference between nation and nation, in refer- 
ence to knowledge, is, in fact, in no small degree, in 
this very distiiiction. In reference to the attainments 
of scholars and men of science by profession, of which 
some few are found in every civilized country, alt na- 
tions may be considered as forming one intellectual re- 
pubhc ; but in reference to the diflfusion of knowledge 
among the people, its action on the character of nations, 
its fruitful influence on society, the most important dif- 
ferences exist between different countries. 

III. There remains to be discussed the last topic of 
our address, — the influence of a general diffusion of 
knowledge on morals, a point, which, if it were debata- 
ble, would raise a question of portentous import ; for, 
if the diffusion of knowledge is unfriendly to goodness, 
shall we take refuge in the reign of ignorance ? What 
is the precise question, on which, in tliis connexion, 
rational scruples may be started, deserving a scrioua 
answer? 

The merits of the caae may, I bclievo, bo staled 
what as follows : — that there seems, in indiviiluals, no 
fixed proportioa between intellectual and moral growth. 
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EcnineDt talent and distinguished attainment are some- 
limes connected witii obliquity of character. Of those 
who have reached the heights of speculative science, 
not all are entitled to the commendation bestowed on 
Sir William Jones, — that he was " learned, without 
pride, and not too wise to pray ;" and one entire class 
of men of letters and science, the French philosophers 
of the last century, wero, as a body, though by no means 
without honorable exceptions, notorious for a disbelief 
of revealed religion ; an insensibility to the delicacies 
of moral restraint ; a want of that purity of feeling and 
character, which we would gladly consider the insepa- 
rable attendant of intellectual cultivation. It is a ques- 
tion of deep interest, whether, from these facts, and 
others like them, any thing can be fiurly deduced, un- 
favorable to the moral influence of a diffusion of knowl- 
edge. 

No country in Europe had retained more of the feu- 
dal divisions, than France, before the Revolution. A 
partition of the orders of society, but little less rigid than 
the Oriental economy of castes, was kept up. Causes, 
which time would fail ua to develope, had rendered the 
court and capital of France signally corrupt, during the 
last century. It is doubtful, whether, in a civilized state, 
the foundations of social morality were ever so totally 
subverted. It was by no means one of the least active 
causes of this corruption, that all connexion between 
the court and capital, and the higher ranks in general, 
on the one hand, and the people on the other, was cut 
ofT by the constitution of society, and the hopeless de- 
pression, degradation, and ignorance, of the mass of the 
people. Under these influences, the school of the en- 
cyclopedists was trained. They did not make, they 
found the corruption. They were reared in it. They 
grew up in the presence and under the patronage of s 
most dissolute court, surrounded by the atmosphere of 
an abandoned metropolis, without the constraint or tha 
corrective of a wholesome public sentiment, emanating 
from an intelligent and virtuous population. The great 
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monitors of society were hushed. The pulpit, not over 
active, at that time, as a moral teacher in the Catholic 
Church in Europe, was struck dumb, for some of the 
highest dignitaries were stained with all the vices of the 
rest of their order, that of the nobility ; and some of the 
most virtuous and eloquent of the prelates had been 
obliged to exhaust their talents, in panegyrics of the 
frail but royal dead. The press was mule, on every 
thing which touched the vices of the time. It was not 
then the diflfusion of knowledge, from the philosophical 
circles of Paris, that corrupted France ; it was the grosa 
darkness of the provinces, and the deep degradation, 
every where, of the majority of the people, which left 
unrebuked the depravity of the capital. It was precise- 
ly a difiusion of knowledge that was wanted. And if, 
as I doubt not, France, at this time, is more virtuous 
(notwithstanding the demoralizing eficcls of the Revo- 
lution and its wars) than at any former period, it is 
owing to the diffusion of knowledge, which has followed 
the subversion of feudalism, and the regeneration of the 
provinces. Paris has ceased to be France. It has ceased 
to be possible that a dissolute court should give the tone 
of feeling to the entire kingdom ; for an intelligent class 
of independent citizens and husbandmen has sprung up 
on the ruins of a decayed landed aristocracy, and the 
reformation of France is rapidly going on, in the eleva- 
tion of the intellectual, and with it the political, social, 
and moral character of the people. 

I do not deem it necessary to argue, at length, against 
any general inference from individual cases, in which 
intellectual eminence has been associated with moral 
depravity. The question concerns general influences 
and natural tendencies, and must be considered mainly 
in reference to the comparative elTects of ignorance and 
knowledge on communities, nations, and ages. In this 
reference, nothing is more certain, than that the dilTu- 
gion of knowledge is friendly to the benign influence 
of religion and morals. The illustrations of this great 
trutli ore so abundant, that I know not where to begin 
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nor whore to end with them. Knowledge is the faith- 
ful ally both of natural and revealed religion. Natural 
religion is one grand deduction made by the enlightened 
understanding, from a faithful study of the great book 
of Nature ; and the record of revealed religion, con- 
tained in the Bible, is not merely confirmed by the har- 
mony, which the mind delights to trace between it and 
the " elder Scripture writ by God's own hand ;" but 
Revelation, in all ages, has called to its aid the medita- 
tions and researches of pious and learned men; and, 
most assuredly, at every period, for one man of learn- 
ing, superficial or profound, who has turned the weap- 
ons of science against religion or morals, hundreds have 
consecrated their labors to their defence. Christianity 
is revealed to the mind of man, in a peculiar sense. 
To what are its hopes, its sanctions, its precepts, ad- 
dressed ? to the physical or the intellectual portion of 
his nature ; to the perishing or the immortal element ? 
Is it on ignorance or on knowledge, that its evidences 
repose ? Is it by ignorance or kttowledge, that it« sa- 
cred records are translated from the original tongues, 
into the thousands of languages, spoken in the world ? 
and if, by perverted knowledge, it has sometimes been 
attacked, is it by ignorance or knowledge, that it hoB 
been and must be defended ? What, but knowledge, 
is to prevent us, in short, from being homo down and 
carried away, by the overwhelming tide of fanaticism 
and delusion, put in motion by the moon-struck impoB- 
tors of the day ? Before we permit ourselves to be ag- 
itated with painful doubts, as to the connexion of a dif- 
fusion of knowledge with religion and morals, let a» 
remember, tliat, in proportion to the ignorance of a 
community, is the ease with which their belief can bo 
shaken, and their assent attained to the last specious 
delusion of the day, till you may finally got down to a 
degree of ignorance, on which reason and Scripture are 
alike lost j which is ready to receive Joe Smith as an 

inspired prophet, and Matthias as but shame and 

horror forbid me to « mttfj» the seatonce. 
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Bul ihis topic must be treated in a liigher strain. The 
diffusion of knowledge is not merely favorable to relig-. 
ion and morals, but, in the last and highest analysis, 
they cannot be separated from each other. In the great 
prototype of our feeble ideas of perfection, the wise and 
the good are so blended together, that the absence of 
one would enfeeble and impair the other. There can 
be no real knowledge of truth, which does not tend to 
purify and elevate the affections, A little knowledge, — 
much knowledge, — may not, in individual cases, sub- 
due the passions of a cold, corrupt, and selfish heart. 
But if knowledge will not do it, can it be done by the 
want of knowledge ? 

What is human knowledge? It is the cultivation 
and improvement of the spiritual principle in man. We 
are composed of two elements ; the one, a little dust, 
caught up from the earth, to which we shall soon re- 
turn ; the other, a spark of that Divine Intelligence, in 
which and through which we bear the image of the 
great Creator. By knowledge, the wings of the intel- 
lect are spread : by ignorance, they are closed and pal- 
sied, and the physical passions are left to gain the as- 
cendancy. Knowledge opens all the senses to the won- 
ders of creation : ignorance seals them up, and leaves 
the animal propensities unbalanced by reflection, enthu- 
siasm, and taste. To the ignorant man, the glorious 
pomp of day, the shining mysteries of night, the ma- 
jestic ocean, the rushing storm, the plenty -bearing river, 
the salubrious breeze, the fertile field, the docile animal 
tribes, the broad, the various, the unexhausted, domain 
»f Nature, are a mere outward pageant, poorly under- 
stood in their character and harmony, and prized only 
BO far as they minister to tlie supply of sensual wants. 
How different the scene, to the man whose mind is 
stored with knowledge ! For him, the mystery is un- 
folded, the veils lifted up, as one after another he turns 
the leaves of that great volume of creation, which is 
filled in every page with the characters of wisdom, pow- 
er, and love ; with lessons of truth the most exalted ; 
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with images of unspeakable loveliness and wonder ; ar- 
guments of Providence ; food for meditation ; themes 
of prmse. One noble science sends liim to the barren 
hills, and teaches him to survey their broken precipices. 
Where ignorance beheld nothing but a rough inorganic 
ma^s, instruction discerns the intelligible record of the 
primal convulsions of the world ; the secrets of ages 
before man was ; the landmarks of the elemental strug- 
gles and throes of what is now the terraqueous globe. 
Buried monsters, of which the races are now extinct, 
are dragged out of deep strata, dug out of eternal rocks, 
and brought almost to life, to bear witness to the power 
that created them. Before the admiring student of Na- 
ture hos realized all the wonders of the elder world, thus, 
as it were, created again by science, another delightful 
instructress, with her microscope in her hand, bids him 
sit down, and learn at last to know the universe In which 
he lives ; and contemplate the limbs, the motions, the 
circulations, of races of animals, disporting in their tem- 
pestuous ocean, — a drop of water. Then, while his 
whole soul is penetrated with admiration of the power 
which has filled with life, and motion, and sense, these 
oil but non-existent atoms, — O, then, let the divincst 
of the Muses, let Astronomy approach, and take him 
by the hand ; let her 

" Cnme, bul keep hor wonted rtnle, 
\rilhever.,.lepnndr.,u«nsjuil. 
Alul I'lokii ciiiiiiNerciii)! vviih iho Bkies, 
Hut rupt itaul nittLtig in her eyas ;" 

let her lead him to the mount of observation ; let her 
turn her heaven -piercing tube to the sparkling vault: 
throujli that, let him observe the serene star of even- 
ing, and see it transformed into a cloud-encompassed 
orb, a world of rugged mountains and stormy deeps ; 
or behold the pale beams of Saturn, lost to the un- 
taught observer amidst myriads of brighter stars, and 
Bee them expand into the broad disk of a noble plan- 
et, the seven attendant worlds, the wondrous rin;js, a 
mighty system in itself, borne at the rate of » 
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thousand miles an hour, on its broad pathway through 
the heavens ; and then lei him reflect, that our great 
sotar system, of which Saturn and his stupendous reti- 
nue is but a small part, fills,ilself, in the general struc- 
ture of the universe, but llic space of one fixed star; 
and that the Power, which filled the drop of water with 
millions of living beings, is present and active, through- 
out this illimitable creation ! Yes, yes, 



But it is t'mie to quit these sublime contemplations, 
and bring this address to a close. I may seem to have 
undertaken a superfluous labor, in sustaining the argu- 
ment of this address. This Institution, consecrated to 
learning and piety ; these academic festivities ; this fa- 
voring audience, which bestows its counlenance on our 
literary exercises; the presence of so many young 
men, embarking on the ocean of life, devoted to the 
great interests of the rational mind and immortal soul, 
bear witness for me, that the cause of education standB 
not here in need of champions. Let it be our pride, 
that it has never needed them, among the descendants 
of the Pil[^ims ; let it be our vow, that, by the blessif^ 
of Providence, it never shall need them, so long as 
there is a descendant of the Pilgrims to plead its worth. 
Yes, let the pride of mililary glory belong to foreign re- 
gions; let the refined corruptions of the older world 
attract the traveller to its splendid capitals ; let a fervid 
Bun ripen, for other states, the luxuries of a tropical 
clime. Let the schoolhouse and the church continue 
to be the boast of the New-England village ; let the son 
of New England, whithersoever he may wander, leave 
that behind him, whicli shall inalte him homesick for 
his native land ; let freedom, and knowledge, and mor- 
als, and religion, as they are our birthright, bo the birth- 
right of OUT children, to tho end of time ! 
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W ON SUPERIOR AND POPULAR EDUCATION.* I 

f Genti-emenofthe Adelphic Union, — Ifeelscarcc- ^ 

ly warranted, at this late hour, in taking up much of 
your lime. The day belongs properly to those, who, 
having completed their academic course, have present- 
ed themselves upon the public stage, in the presence 
of kindred, friends, and a gratified audience, to be dis- 
missed with collegiate honors, to the active duties of 
life, or to the more immediate preparation for its pro- 

Ifessional pursuits. I have scarce a right to take to my- 
self any portion of the precious time, to which they 
have the first claim. Besides, I feel too deeply inter- 
ested in the scene, as a spectator, to desire a more ac- 
tive part in the duties of the day. It recalls to me, 
fresh aa yesterday, the time, now more than a quarter 
of a century past, when, like you, young gentlemen, who 
are about to take your degrees, I also stood upon the 
threshold of life, full of the hopes, the visions, the en- 
thusiasm, of youth. Those scholastic exorcises, these 
learned tongues, these academic forms, touch a chord of 
sympathy in my bosom. Personally a stranger to most 
of tiiose whom I have the honor to address, I feel as 
if, on literary ground, (and I am sure that no one, on 
this occasion, can expect me to occupy any other,) I 
may come as an acquaintance, as a friend ; that I may 
even 

" CbiiQ kindrGd there, and hnve the claim allowGd." 

Nature seems to breathe peace, in concert with the 
character of the day ; and, within these quiet valleys, 
shut out, by the perpetual hills, from the strutting 
world, she invites us, with her most soothing voice, to 
kind feeling, to cheerful discourse, and to calm thought. 

Om-iety of WiJ- 
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Nor are the historical recollections around i 
Bnimatiug and joyous. The pleasant vUlage, where we 
are assembled, contains, within view of the spot where 
we stand, the site of Fort Iloosac, and, a mile or two 
east of ua, stood Fort Massachusetts. The plough 1: 
passed over its rude lines ; but what scenes of humble 
heroism and almost forgotten valor are associated with 
its name 1 It was the bulwark of the frontier, in the 
days of its infancy. The trembling mother, on the banks 
of the Connecticut, and in the heart of Worcester, 
clasped her babes closer, at an idle rumor, thai Fort 
Massachusetts had given way. A hundred villages re- 
posed ill the strength of this stout guardian of New 
England's Thermopylic, through which, for two gener- 
ations, the French and Canadian foe strove to burst 
into the colonies. These are recollections of an early 
day. A few miles to the north of us lies that famous 
field of Bennington, to which, sixty years ago, this day 
and this hour, your fathers poured, from every village 
in the neighborhood, at the summons of Stark. While 
we meet together, to enjoy, in peace, the blessings for 
which they shed their blood, let us pour out upon the 
academic altar, one hbation of grateful feeling to their 
memory. 

But, though I would most willingly have continued a 
gratified listener, my engagements to you, gentlemen of 
the Adclphic Union, require, that I should trespass, for 
R short time, upon IJie patience of the audience, even 
at this late hour, with the utterance of some tlioughts 
on that subject, which, upon an anniversary like this, 
may be regarded as the only peculiarly appropriate topic 
of discourse. I mean the subject of education, i 
know, it is a worn theme ; as old as the first dawnings 
of imparted knowledg:e in the infancy of the world, and 
bmiliar to the contemplation of every succeeding ^e, 
even to the present time. But it still remains, for us, 
a topic of unabated and ever urgent interest. Although 
it is a subject on which philosophers, of every age, hate 
largely discoursed, go far from being exhausted, it prob- 
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ably never presented itself to tlie liumaii mind under 
BO many new and important nspecla, as at the present 
day, and, I may add, in these United Stales. I may 
safely appeal to every person who hears me, and who 
is in the habit of reflecting at all on the ctiaracler of 
the age in which we live, whether, next to what direct- 
ly concerns the eternal welfare of man, tliere is any 
subject, which he deems of more vital importance, than 
the great problem, how the whole people can be best 
educated. If the answer of the patriot and statesman, 
to this appeal, were doubtful, 1 might still more safely 
inquire of every considerate parent who hears me, 
whether the education of his children, their education 
for time and eternity, (for, as far as human means arc 
concerned, these objects are intimately connected,) is 
not among the things which arc first, last, and most 
anxiously, upon his mind. 

It is not, however, my purpose, to engage in a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. I could not do so, with- 
out repeating what I have advanced, on former similar 
occasions, and what I cannot deem of sufficient impor- 
tance, to be said over again. Indeed, if I wished to 
express, most forcibly, the importance, the dignity, and 
the obligation of the great work of education, I believe 
it might best be done, by taking our stand, at once, on 
the simple enunciation of the spiritual and inmiortal 
nature of the thing to be educated, — tlie mind of man. 
Then, if we wished to give life and distinctness to tlio 
ideas of the importance of education, which result froin 
this contemplation, we m^ht do so by a single glance 
at the number and imporlanccof the branches of know- 
ledge, to which education furnishes the key. I might 
allude to tho admirable properties of language, which it 
is the first business of education to impart ; the wonders 
of the written and spoken tongue, as tho instrument of 
thought, — wonders, which daily use scarcely divests of 
their almost miraculong character. I mifrfit glance at 
that which is usually aiding mind, 

the astoniahiug ts, with 
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which, oz\ the one hand, wc regulate the humblest 
(aib of domestic economy, and, on the other, compute 
the swiftness of the solar beam, and survey and as it 
vrem slake out, from constellation to constellation, the 
great rail-road of the heavens, on which the comet 
comes blazing upward from the depths of the universe. 
I might proceed with the branches of knowledge to 
which education introduces as, and ask of geography, 
to marshal before us the hving nations ; and of history, 
to rouse the generations of the elder world, from their 
pompous mausoleums or humble graves, to rehearse 
their fortunes. I might crdl on natural science, to open 
the volumes in which she has not merely written down 
the names, the forms, and the qualities, of the various 
subjects of the animal, vegetable, and mineral, world, 
now in existence, — the vast census, if I may bo ex- 
press it, of the three kingdoms of Nature ; but where 
ahe has also recorded the catalogues of her perished 
children, races of the animal and vegetable world, buri- 
ed beneath the everlasting rocks. The diacoveriea 
recently made in the science of geology are of a truly 
wonderful character. Winged creatures, twenty feet 
in height, whose footsteps have lately been discovered, 
imprinted in sandstone, on the banks of Connecticut 
River ; enormous mammoths and mastodons, of which 
no living type has existed since the flood, brought to 
light from blocks of Siberian ice, or dug up in the mo- 
rasses of our own continent ; petrified skeletons of croc- 
odiles and megatheria, seventy feet in length, covered 
with scales like the armadillo, and which for ages on 
ages have been extinct ; have, by the creative power of 
educated mind, been made to start, as it were, out of 
the solid rock. Sandstone and gypsum have oped their 
ponderous and marble jaws, and a host of monstrous 
forms have risen into day, the recovered monuments of 
a world of lost giants. 

The description which Professor Buckland has given 
U9 of the fossil pints, fojutl in the coal strata at Swina, 
near Pra-jrue. in Bohemia, is one of the most instnic- 
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tive and beautiful, to be found in the whole range of 
science. He speaks as an eyewitness. " The most 
elaborate imitations of living fc^iage, upon the painted 
ceilings of Italian palaces, bear no comparison with the 
beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable forma, with 
which the galleries of these instructive coal-mines are 
overhung. The roof is covered, as with a canopy of 
gorgeous tapestry, enriched with festoons of most 
graceful foliage, flung, in wild, irregular profusion, over 
every portion of its surface. The effect is beiglitened 
by the contrast of the coal-black color of these vegeta- 
bles with the light groundwork of the rock to which 
they are attached. The spectator feels himself trans- 
ported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of anoth- 
er world ; lie beholds trees, of forms and characters now 
unknown upon the surface of the earth, presented to 
his senses, almost in the beauty and vigor of their pri- 
meval life ; their scaly steoks and bending branches, 
with their delicate apparatus c^ foliage, are all sfiread 
forth before him ; little impaired by the lapse of count- 
less ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct systems 
of vegetation, which began and terminated in times, of 
which these relics are the infallible historians."* 

Nor is the account given by Cuvier, of his discover- 
ies of fossil remains of animals, less striking. It is ow- 
ing more, perhaps, to the sagacity of this philosopher, 
than to that of any other individual, that our views of 
a primitive world have assumed the form of a science. 
Tlie gypsum quarries, in the neighborhood of Paris, 
abound with fossil bones. The museums and cabinets 
in that city were filled with them ; but no attempt had 
been made to arrange them into forms, or give them 
the names of the particular animals to which tliey be- 
longed. A cursory survey satisfied Cuvier, that many 
of them belonged to races no longer in existence. " I 
at length found myself," says he, " as if placed in a 
charnel-house, surrounded by mutilated fragments of 
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many hundred skeletons, of more than twenty kinds 
of animals, piled confusedly aronnd me ; the task as- 
si^ned me was, to restore them al) to their original po- 
mtioa. At the vmce of comparative anatomy, CTery 
bone and fragment of a bone resumed its place."* 

But leaving', with these transient Ranees, all attempt 
to magnify the work of education, by pointing out tbe 
astonishing results to which it goides the well-trained 
mind, a much shorter method might be pursued, with 
one who needed to be impressed with it9 importance. 
I would take such a one to a place of instruction, to 
a school, yes, to a child's school, (for there is no step 
in the process more important than the first.) and 1 
would say, in those laint sparks of intelligence, just 
brightening over the rudiments of learning, you behold 
the germ of so many rational and immortal spirits. In 
a few years, you and I, and all now on the st^e, shall 
have passed away, and there, on those little seatj, prim- 
er in hand, are arranged our successors. Yes ; when 
the volume of natural science, and Nature wiih it, shall 
have vanished ; when the longest periods of human his- 
tory shall have run together, to a point ; when the loud, 
clear voices of genius, and the multitudinous tongues 
of nations, shall alike be hushed, forever, those infant 
children will have ripened into immortal beings, look- 
ing back, from tlie mansions of eternity, with joy or 
Borrow, on the direction g^ven to their intellectual and 
moral natures, in the dawn of their existence ! If there 
is any one not deeply impressed, by this single reflec- 
tion, with the importance of education, he is beyond 
the reach of any thing that can be urged, by way eith- 
er of illustration or argument. 

What, then, is the business of education ? 

It is to assist the growth of our spiritual nature ; to 

■ Thii BBiilance i« given, u it nppenrs in Dt. Bucklnnd* Bridga. 

WBler Treilidi^, Vnl. I. p. 73, whiiru Cuiiic, Ontfintitfutnlu, ToiA, 
111. p. 84, edilinn 1813, \* dli'd. It teaAt Boii.iiwhat difTiirealtv b 
the originMl, \n the adiljnn nf I82B, 'Vom. II. p:itt 2. p. 264. " 
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dispose of the circumstances that atTect it, in such a 
way, as best to promote the harmonious developement 
of all the faculties. The mind of man, like his body, 
has its laws of growth, belonging to the constitution 
which tlie Creator has given it ; mysterious and faindy 
apprehended, in their inner nature, but not imperfectly 
visible, in their outward working. In the operation of 
these laws, as a certain kind of aliment, clothing, and 
exercise, are most favorable to the developement of the 
natural organs and the health of the physical man, so 
a certain course of discipline and instruction is most 
favorable to the well-proportioned formation and healthy 
action of the various mental powers, and of the whole 
intellectual nature. 

How much, in the aggregate, has been and daily is 
effected, by education, in the most comprehensive sense 
of the word, may be satisfactorily estimated, by any 
one who will compare together the attainments of men, 
in a barbarous and higjily civilized state. I could not 
enter into this comparison, without passing the limits 
of this occasion ; but, without an enumeration of par- 
ticulars, it will occur to every one who hears mc, that 
the difference, between tiie best specimens of educat- 
ed, and the worst of uneducated, man, is almost as 
great, as that between different orders of being. 

Assembled, as we are, under the auspices of a highly- 
respected collegiate institution, it is obvious to remark, 
that there are two offices to be performed by education, 
of harmonious character and tendency, but of different 
sphere and mode of operation. One regards the disci- 
pline and training of mind to the highest point of intel- 
lectual excellence, and tho other regards the diffusioQ 
of useful knowledge among tlie community at large, 
and the consequent elevation of the general character, 

I. With respect to the first-named view of education, 
it is an inquiry well calculated to stir the curiosity of tlie 
thoughtful student of the nature of the human mind, 
whether it be possible, by the wisest system of educa- 
tion, most faithfully applied, to produce higher degrees 
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of intellectual power and excellence, than have ever 
been witnessed among men. We are accustomed to 
think that there liave appeared individuals, who have 
carried our common nature to tlie highest point of hu- 
man perfection ; and it may seem presumptuous, to 
express the opinion that it can be possible, by any 
agency of means which can be planned out and put 
ID operation, to form minds superior to some of those, 
which, from time to time, have commanded the admi- 
ration of the world. It may even seem idle, in connex- 
ion with education, to speak at all of such minds; 
since, in tracing their personal history, it is often found, 
that, so far from owing their eminence over the rest 
of mankind to superior advantages of instruction, they 
were bom and reared in want, and became great by the 
power of genius, unaided by favorable circumstances. 
I do not now recollect one, among the master minds 
of our race, for whom a kind and judicious father would 
have prescribed, from first to last, that course of edu- 
cation and life, which, as the event proved, wns pre- 
scribed by Providence. 

Homer, the father of poetry, the one bard, to whom 
all aftertimes have accorded the first place, was a wan- 
dering minstrel, in a semi-barbarous age, perhaps, a 
blind mendicant. Who would have thought, that the 
wisest of heathen* should have been a poor, barefooted 
soldier ; the standing butt, on the Athenian stage, of 
the most tremendous of satirists ;f the victim of an un- 
tameable shrew ; sacrificed, at last, to a tyranny, aa 
base as it was cruel ? Or, who would have predicted, 
^L that the prince of Grecian eloquence]: should have been 

^B found in a stammering orphan, of feeble lungs and un- 
^B gainly carriage, deprived of education by avaricious 
^V guardians, and condemned to stru^le, for his life, 
^B amidst the infuriated contests of rival political factions 7 
^1 The greatest minds of Rome, so far from being placed 
^B in cireumslances, seemingly favorable to tlieir forma- 
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tion, lived, almost all of them, in exceedingly critical, 
perilous, and degenerate, days ; many of them under 
a despotism so frightful, that one would tiiink it must 
have produced a general intellectual catalepsy. 

If we look to the modem world, how few of the great- 
est minds seem to have been trained under circumstan- 
ces, which would have been deemed, beforehand, friend- 
ly to the improvement of genius 1 Dante was tosaed, 
by the stormy feuds of the Italian republics, from city 
to city, banished, and sentenced to be burned alive, if 
found in the land which he has immortalized by his 
fame. The madhouse of St. Anne was the conserva- 
tory in which Tasso's genius ripened. Columbus was, 
for years, an all but heart-broken suitor to royal stocks 
and stones. Luther, at the age when the permanent 
bias is usually given to the mind, was the shorn and 
sleek inmate of a monk's cell. Of the great men 
which form the glory of English literature, not one, I 
think, was so situated, as to enjoy the best advantages 
for education, which his country, at the time, afforded ; 
least of all was this the case with the greatest of them, 
— Shakspeare. Not one of the most illustrious intel- 
lects, from Homer down, — the giant minds, who, in the 
language of Machiavelli, rise above the level of their 
fellow-men, and stretch out their hands to each other, 
across the interval of ages, transmitting to each suc- 
ceeding generation, the torch of science, poetry, and 
art, — not one of them, taking all things together, was 
placed even in as favorable circumstances as the times 
admitted, for the training of his faculties. 

I readily admit, that minds of the first order furnish 
no rule for the average of intellect ; and I can well con- 
ceive, that they may, in the inscrutable connexion of 
cause and effect, in some cases, have owed a part of 
their power and cminfence to the operation of those 
seemingly untoward circumstances, against which hu- 
man prudence would, if possible, have guarded them. 
But ' deemed rash, to say. that I 

of these great men, to 
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whom I have alluded, might, under more favorable in- 
fluences, have been greater, wiser, and better. With 
a reverence, as deep as honesty or manliness permits, 
for the master geniuses of our race, — a reverence nour- 
tshed by the fond and never intermitted study of their 
works, — I may say that I catch, from this very study 
of their writings and characters, a conception, that, 
high as they rose, they might have risen higher. I 
can sometimes behold the soil of the world upon their 
snow-white robes, and the rust of human passion up- 
on the glittering edge of their wit. It was long ago 
said by Horace that the good Homer sometimes nods ; 
and Shakspeare, the most brilliant example, unquestion- 
ably, of a triumph over the defects of education, mental 
and moral, too often exhibits traces of both. As he 
floats on eagle's wings, along what he nobly calls " the 
brightest heaven of invention," he is sometimes borne 
by an unchastened taste into a misty region, where the 
understanding endeavors in vain to follow him ; and 
sometimes, aa he skima with the swallow's ease and 
swiftness along the ground, too confident of his power 
to soar, when he will, up to the rosy gatea of the morn- 
ing, he stoops, and stoops, and stoops, till the tips of 
his graceful pinions are sadly da^led in the mire. 

If there is any justice in these reflections, it may be 
admitted, that the most eminent minds might, by a hap- 
pier course of life and education, have been redeemed 
from their faults, and have attained a higher degree of 
excellence. If this be granted, what may not reasona- 
bly be expected, from a great increase in the means, and 
improvement in the methods, of education ; from the 
consequent increase in the number of minds submitted 
to its action ; from the progress of general intelligence ; 
the discovery of new truths and facts, and the spier 
genera liitations built upon them ; from the purer tone 
of public sentiment, and higher standard of morals, 
which cannot fail to result from the joint operation of 
the social, intellectual, and religious, influences now at 
work? ~' 'he action of these causes, daily grow- 




ing more intense, it scema to me not improbable, that 
some minds, as happily endowed by Nature as any that 
have yet appeared, will arise, in circumstances more fa- 
vorable to the fullest developement and highest cultiva- 
tion of their powers. 

I am aware that it is a prevalent notion, that, to some 
efforts of genius, an advanced state of cultivation is 
unfriendly ; that the infancy of science is more conge- 
nial with poetry ; and that, in general, the period of 
critical learning is unfavorable to the deveiopeitient of 
strongly- marked original talent. I am inclined, howev- 
er, to believe this a mistaken opinion ; an erroneous 
inference from facts that may otherwise be explained. 
If all that is meant be, that the character of poetical 
composition will vary with the state of civilization and 
the general intellectual character of the age, it is, of 
course, strictly true. In conditions of the world so dif- 
ferent, as that of Greece in the heroic period, of the 
Augustan age of Rome, that of Italy in the middle 
^es, and of the time of the Commonwealth, in Eng- 
land, it must be expected that poetry and every other 
manifestation of mind will exhibit different forms ; as 
we see they have done in Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton. But I deem the notion, that the first age was 
necessarily the best, to be a mere prejudice ; and the 
idea that a partially improved age and a limited degree 
of knowledge are, in themselves and essentially, more 
favorable to the exercise of original genius, in any form, 
appears to me to be a proposition as degrading as it is 
unsound. 

On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great in- 
Bpirer ; the knowlet^e of truth the aliment and the instru- 
ment of mind, the material of thought, feeling, and fan- 
cy. I do not mean that there is no beauty, in poetical 
language founded on scientific error ; that it is not, for 
instance, consistent with poetry, to speak of the ridng 
sun or the arch of heaven. Poetry delights in these 
sensible images and assimilations of ideas, in themselves 
disljnct. From the imperfection of human language. 
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it will perhaps always be necessary to describe many 
things in the material, and still more in the moral and 
metaphysical, worid, under Bimilitudes which fall greatly 
beneath their reality : 
Thus, in Shakspeare, 

■Mhefloor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with piituioa uf bright go'd." 

In Spenser's ' Faerie Queene,' 

" The BACreil Erf, which hurnefh mighlilj 
la living breuBlH, vmn kindled Gt91 uUove, 
Among the Blernal sphereg and lanipy heavena." 

In ' Paradise Lost,' the moon divides her empire 

" With ihoosnnd ihoasand alnrs, that ihen appeared 
Spangling the oniverae." 

Now, though these images, separately weighed, at the 
present day, may seem beneath the dignity of the sub- 
ject to which they are applied, they are poetical and 
pleasing, (with the exception, possibly, of lampy ,) nor 
do I know, that, in any state of science, however ad- 
vanced, such language will cease to please. 

But the point I maintain is this ; that, as knowledge 
extends, the range of ail imagery is enlarged, poetical 
language is drawn from a wider circle, and, what ia far 
more important, that the conception kindles by the 
contemplation of higher objects. 

Let us illustrate tliis point, still further, in reference 
to the efTcct on poetry of the sublime discoveries of 
modern astronomy. The ancients, as we all know, 
formed but humble conceptions of the material universe. 
The earth was the centre ; the sun, moon, and five 
planets, were shining bodies, revolving about it, to give 
it light, and the stars were luminaries, hung up as lamps 
in a vaulted sky. This philosophy not only lies at the 
foundation of the imagery, under which Homer rcpre- 
Bents the heavens, but it prevailed so long, and falls in 
BO entirely with the impressions made upon the eye, that 
it lias g^ven a character to the traditionary language 
of poetry, even to the present day. Shakspeare, and 
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Spenser, and Milton, as we have just seen, in this re- 
Bpect, draw tlieir images from the same source as Vii^l, 
Homer, and Hesiod. 

Now I cannot but think, that, when the sublime dis- 
coveries of modem astronomy shall have become as 
thorooghly wrought into the vocabulary and tiie inteLi- 
gcnce of the community, oa the humble and erroneous 
conceptions of the ancients, the great and creative minds 
will derive from them a vastly grander range of poetical 
illustration. I cannot but think, that, by the study of 
tliis one science alone, thought, speech, and literature, 
will be wonderfully exalted. This is not, in reference to 
poetry, a mere matter of poetical imagery. The ideas 
formed of Divine wisdom and power, of infinite space, 
of stupendous magnitude and force, and of the grandeur 
and harmony of tlie material universe, are among the 
highest materials of thought, and the most prolific ele- 
ments of poetical conception. For this reason, in the 
same proportion in which the apparent circuit of the 
heavens has been enlarged, and the science of astrono- 
my extended, by the telescope, the province of imagina- 
tion and thought must be immeasurably extended, also. 
The soul becomes great, by the habitual contemplation 
of great objects. As the discovery of a new continent 
upon the surface of the globe, by Columbus, gave a 
most powerful impulse to the minds of men, in every 
department, it is impossible that the discovery of worlds 
and system of worlds, in the immensity of apace, should 
not wonderfully quicken the well-instructed genius. 
As the ambition, the avarice, the adventure, the legion 
host of human passions, rushed out from the old world 
upon the new, so the fancy must wing its way, with 
unwonted boldness, into the new-found universe, 
" Biyojid the eolar wulk or milky way." 

In ' Paradise Lost,' there is a stru^Ie between the 
old and new philosophy. The telescope was known, 
but had not yet revolutionized the science of astronomy. 
Even Lord Bacon did not adopt the Copernican system^ 
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and Galileo's wonderful instrument liad produced scarce 
any result, beyond a more distinct conception of 
magnitudes of the bodies, which compose the solar sys- 
tem. But it is pleasing to remark, with what prompt- 
ness Milton seizes upon this new topic of poetical illus- 
tration. In hia very first description of the arch-fiend, 
we are told of 

" his ponderons »hifl[d, 

Etherenl leni|ier, matiay, large, iind round. 
Behind him ciist ; tho bro»d circuinrereace 
Hung on hie Bhoulderi, like Ifae moon, wboae orb, 
ThroDgh optic glami, the Tuscan nrlisl views, 
Al evening fioiii the Inp orFeBole, 
Or in Valdurua, to descrj new londs. 
Rivers, or tiioutitulna, in her Hpolly globe." 

Grand and sublime as is tills imagery, it is borrowed 
from the lowest order of the wonders unfolded by the 
telescope. I cannot but think, if the whole circle of 
modern astronomy had been disclosed to the mind of 
Milton, that it would have filled his soul with still bright- 
er visions. Cotdd he have learned, from the lips of its 
great discoverer, the organic law which regulates the 
entire motions of the heavens ; could he have witnessed 
tiie predicted return of a comet, and been taught, that, 
of these mysterious bodies, seven millions are supposed 
to run their wild career within tiie orbit of the planet 
Uranus ; and that, by estimation, one hundred millions 
of stars, each probably the centre of a system b 
as our own, — multitudes of them combined into mighty 
systems of suns wondrously complicated with each oth- 
er, — are distributed throughout space, would these stu- 
pendous views have been lost on his mind ? I can never 
believe that truth, the great quickener and inspirer, 
revealed in such majestic glimpses, woidil have fallen 
inoperative on such an intellect. He would have awak- 
ed to a new existence, in the light of such a philosophy. 
Escaping from the wholly false and the partly false, 
" the utter and the middle darkness" of the Ptolemaic 
system, he would have fell the " sovereign vital lamp" 
of pure science, in his inmost soul. He would have 
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borrowed from La Place the wings of the boldest an- 
alysts, and would have flown to the uttermost parts of 
creation, where he could have seen through the teles- 
cope, the bands of Orion loosened, and the gems of hia 
glittering bell blazing out into empyreal suns, while 
crowded galaxies, " powdered with stars," rushed asun- 
der into illimilable systems. He would have soared 
with the Herschels, father and son, to the outer regions 
of space, and drawn, from every part of the Newtonian 
philosophy, new ornaments for his immortal verse. 

But, subhme and inspiring as are these glimpses, 
imparted to us by modern science, of the upper heav- 
ens, we have much reason to think that they are but 
glimpses ; that they awaken but faint conceptions of a 
glorious reality, as yet unimagined. We do literally 
but look through a glass, darkly, at these myriads of 
worlds. The remark of Newton, that his sublime 
discoveries seemed to him but as so many pebbles or 
shells, picked up on the shore of the great undiscov- 
ered ocean of truth, is well calculated to make our 
hearts burn within us. It may hereafter appear, that 
size, motion, light, and heat, are the lowest attributes 
of the heavenly bodies ; that they are the abodes of 
mind. All profane literature is pervaded «"ith the sen- 
timent, that the heavenly bodies are the seats of orders 
of intelligence, kindred or superior to our own ; and 
the Scriptures tell us, how the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy. The 
united testimony of poetry and inspiration may well be 
believed ; 



It may be, that the laws of the material universe, 
gravitation itself, may be resolved into the intelligent 
action of the minds, by which it is iuhabited and con- 
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trolled, — empowered to this high function, by the su- 
preme intellect. It may be, that, at some advanced 
stage of human science, the contemplative and pious 
genius wilt be enabled lo lift the veil, which now hangs 
between spirit and sense. An intense desire to pass 
this barrier characterizes ttie boldest efforts of creative 
mind, in the present state of our knowledge. Should 
k ever be broken down ; should mortal but living man 
ever penetrate that mysterious temple of the Infinite, 
in whose vestibule the purest offerings of the rapt soul 
have ever been made, — philosophy, poetry, art, elo- 
quence, and music, will speak with new voices ; and 
^1 that has hitherto charmed the taste, or satisfied the 
reason, or stirred the depths of the heart, will be as 
nursery tales. 

If such an anticipation ever be realized, it will be 
through the joint influence of intellectual and moral 
culture, diffused by education, till a new mental atmos- 
phere is created. It is painful to reflect, that, of the 
few great minds, to whom the superiority over all oth- 
ers is conceded, one half, at least, lived in the darkness of 
heathenism, and in a very imperfect state of civilization. 

Not a ray of pure spiritual illumination shines throng 
the sweet visions of the Father of Poetry.* The light 
of his gMiius, like that of the moon, as he describes it 
in the eighth Iliad,t is serene, transparent, and heavenly 
fair ; it streams into the deepest glades, and settles on 
the mountain tops, of the material and social world ; 
but, for all that concerns the spiritual nature, it is cold, 
watery, and unquickcning. The great test of the ele- 
vation of the poet's mind, and of the refinement of the 
age in which he lives, is the distinctness, power, and 
purity, with which he conceives the spiritual world. In 
all else, he may be the observer, the recorder, the paint- 
er ; but, in this dread sphere, he must assume the prov- 
ince, which his name imports ; he must be the maker: 
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creating his own 9[>irihial world by the highest action 
of his mind, upon all the external and internal materials 
of thought. If ever there was a poetical vision, calcu- 
lated, not to purify and to exalt, but to abase and to 
sadden, it is the visit of Ulysses to the lower regions.* 
The ghosts of the illustrious departed are drawn before 
him, by the reeking fumes of the recent sacrifice ; and 
the hero stands guard, with his drawn sword, lo drive 
away the shade of his own mother from the gory trench, 
over which she hovers, hankering after the raw blood. 
Does it require an essay on the laws of the human mind, 
to show that the intellect, which contemplates the great 
mystery of our being, under this ghastly and frivolous 
im^ery, has never been born to a spiritual Ufe, nor 
caught a glimpse of the highest heaven of poetry ? Vir- 
gil's spiritual world was not essentially superior to Ho- 
mer's ; but the Roman poet lived in a civilized age, 
and his visions of the departed are marked with a de- 
corum and grace, which form the appropriate counter- 
part of the Homeric roughness. 

In Dante, for the first time in an uninspired bard, 
the dawn of a spiritual day breaks upon us. Although 
the shadows of superstition rest upon him, yet the strains 
of the prophets were in his ears, and the light of Divine 
truth, strong though clouded, was in his soul. As we 
stand with him on the threshold of the world of sorrows, 
and read the awful inscription over the portal,t a chill, 
from the dark valley of the shadow of death, comes over 
the heart. The compass of poetry contains no image, 
which surpasses this dismal inscription, in solemn gran- 
deur ; nor is there, any where, a more delicious strain 
of tender poetic beauty, than that of the distant vesper 
bell, which seems to mourn for the departing day, as it 
is hoard by the traveller just leaving his homc.J But 

Odyssey, XI. 
t " All hopa Bbflndon, jd who enter here." — Dell' Inferno, Catf 
■11. 
Del Pnigntorio, Canto VIII. 
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Dante lived in an age, when Christianity, if I may so 
speak, was paganized. Much of his poem, substance 
aa well as ornament, is heathen. Too much of his in- 
spiration is drawn from the stormy passions of life. The 
warmth with which he glowed is too often the kindling 
of ecorn and indignation, burning under a sense of in- 
tolerable wrong. The hohest muse may string his lyre, 
but it is too often the incensed partisan that sweeps the 
strings. The divine comedy, as his wonderful woit is 
called, is much of it mere mortal satire. 

In ' Paradise Lost,' we feel as if we were admitted 
to the outer courts of the Infinite. In that all-glorioiis 
temple of genius inspired by truth, we catch the full 
diapason of the heavenly organ. With its first choral 
swell, the soul is lifted from the earth. In the ' Divina 
Commedia,' the man, tlie Florentine, the exiled Ghibol- 
line, stands out, from first to last, breathing defiance 
and revenge. Milton, in some of his prose works, be- 
trays the partisan also ; but in his poetry, we see him 
in the white robes of the minstrel, with upturned though 
sightless eyes, rapt in meditation at the feet of the heav- 
enly muse. Dante, in his dark vision, descends to the 
depths of the world of perdition, and, homeless fugitive 
as he is, drags his proud and prosperous enemies down 
with him, and buries tliem, doubly destroyed, in the 
flaming sepulchres of the lowest hell.* Milton, on the 
other hand, seems almost to have purged off the dross 
of humanity. Blind, poor, friendless, in solitude and 
sorrow, with quite as much reason as his Italian rival 
to repine at his fortune and war against mankind, how 
cahn and unimpassioned is he, in all that concerns his 
own personality ! He deemed too highly of his Divine 
gift, to make it the instrument of immortalizing his ha- 
treds. One cry, alone, of sorrow at his blindness, one 
pathetic lamentation, over the evil days on which he had 
fallen, bursts from his full heart.f There is not a f 

• Dell- Inftrnci, CBntos IX. X. 

t Poradue Lost, Book* III, and VII. at tbo beginpin|. 
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(tf human wrath in all his pictures of wo. Hating m 
iog but evil BpirilB, in the childlike rimplicity of 
heart, his pure hands undefiled with the pitch of the 
pohtical intrigues in which lie liad lived, he breathes 
forth his inexpressibly majestic strains, the poetry not 
SD much of earth as of heaven, 

Can it be hoped, that, under the operation of the in- 
fluences to which we have alluded, any thing superior 
to ' Paradise Lost' will ever be produced by nian ? It 
requires a courageous foith in general principles, to be- 
lieve it. I dare not call it a probable event; but can 
we Bay it is impossible ? If, out of the wretched intel- 
lectual and moral elements of the Commonwealth in 
England, imparting, as Ihey did, at times, too much of 
Uieir contiigion to Milton'smind, a poem like ' Paradise 
Lost' could spring forth, shall no corresponding fruit 
of excellence be produced, when knowledge shall be 
universally difl'used, society enlightened, elevated, and 
equalized; and the standard of mt^al and religious 
principle, in public and private affairs, raised far above 
its present level ? A continued progress in the intel- 
lectual world is consistent with all that we know of the 
laws that govern it, and with all experience. A pre- 
sentiment of it lies deep in the soul of man, spark aS it 
is of the Divine nature. The craving after excellence, 
the thirst for truth and beauty, has never been, never 
can be, fully slaked at the fountains which have flowed 
beneath the touch of the enchanter's wand. Man Ss- 
tens to the heavenly strain, and straightway becoraea 
desirous of still loftier melodies. It has nourished and 
strengthened, instead of satiating, his taste. Fed by the 
Divine aliment, he can enjoy more, he can conceive 
more, he can Wmself perform more. 

Should a poet, of loftier muse than Milton, hereafter 
appear, or, to speak more reverently, when the Milton 
of a better age shall arise, there is yet remaining one 
subject worthy his powers, — the counterpart of ' Para- 
dise Lost' In the conception of this subject, by Mil- 
ton, then mature in the experience of his great poem. 
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we have the highest human judgement, that this i; 
one remaining theme. In his uncompleted attempt ti 
achieve it, we have the greatest cause for llie doubt, 
whether it be not beyond the grasp of the htinian mind, 
in its present state of cuhivation. But I am unwilUng 
to think that this theme, immeasurably the grandest 
which can be contemplated by the mind of man, will 
never receive a poetical illustration, proportioned to ita 
sublimity. It seems to me impossible, that tho time, 
doubtless far distant, should not eventually arrive, when 
another Milton, divorcing his heart from the delights of 
life ; purifying his bosom from its angry and its selfish 
passions ; relieved, by happier fortunes, from care and 
sorrow ; pluming the wings of his spirit in solitude, by 
abstinence and prayer, will address himself to this only 
remaining theme of a great Christian epic* 

II. The fulfilment of anticipations hke these, both 
as to time and manner, is of course wrapt up in the un- 
certain future. The province of education, in which 
we may all labor, and in which the effects to be im- 
mediately hoped for stand in some assignable propor- 
tion to the means employed, is the improvement of the 
minds of the mass of the people. This is the second 
question to which I alluded, in the commencement of 
my remarks. May not a great increase be made, in the 
number of those who receive a good education, and may 
not the education of all be made much better ? I mean, 
much more thorough and extensive, as to the knowledge 
acquired, and much more efficacious and productive, as 
to the training of the mind ? These questions, I am 
persuaded, must be answered in the affirmative. It is 

* AlUiougti I do nol 
progress of knowledge 

before djalloctly mainlnined , to tbe ■ama eiteot, Ibe docirioe appearr 
lo me lo be supportoJ by very higb outboiiliBs. Longinoa, in thi 
nioth cliapler ot bit Treulise on tliti Suhllmo, (Ed. Mori, p. 42,) layi 
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at once melancholy and fearful to reflect, how much in- 
tellect is daily perishing, from inaction ; or worse than 
perishing, from the false direction given it in the mtaTi- 
ing of life. 

I fear, we do not yet fully realize what ia meant, 
when we speak of the improvement of the mind. I 
fear, it is not yet enough considered, by legislators or 
parents, that there dwells, in every rational being, an 
intellect endowed with a portion of the faculties, which 
form the glory and happiness of our nature, and which, 
developed and exerted, are the source of all that makes 
man to differ, essentially, from the clod of the valley. 
Neglected and uncultivated, deprived of its appropriate 
nourishment, denied the discipline which is necessary 
to its healthy growth, this Divine principle all but ex- 
pires, and the man, whom it was sent to enUghlen, 
sinks down, before his natumi death, to his kindred 
dust. Trained and instructed, strengthened by wise 
discipline and guided by pure principle, it ripens into 
an intelligence but a little lower than the angels. This 
is the work of education. The early years of life are 
the period when it must commonly be obtained ; and, 
if this opportunity is lost, it is too often a loss which 
nothing can repair. 

II is usual, to compare the culture of the mind to the 
culture of the earth. If the husbandman relax his la- 

Ibors, and his field be left untilled, this year or the next, 
although a crop or two be lost, the evil may be reme- 
died. The land, with its productive qualities, remaina. 
If not ploughed and planted, this year, it may be, the 
year after. But if the mind be wholly neglected, dar- 
ing the period most proper for its cnhivation, if it be 
suffered to remain dark and uninformed, its vital power 
perishes ; for all the purposes of an intellectual nature, 
it is lost. It is as if an earthquake had swallowed up 
the uncultivated fallows ; or as if a swollen river had 
washed away, not merely the standing crop, but the 
bank on which it was growing. When the time ftw 
education has gone by, the man must, in ordiw 
23* 
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ses, be launched upon the world a benighted being, 
scarcely elevated above the beaats that perish ; and all 
that he could have been and done, for society and for 
himself, is wholly lost. 

Although this utter sacrifice of the intellectual nature 
is rarely made, in this part of the Country, I fear there ex- 
ists, even here, a woful waste of mental power, through 
neglect of education. Taking our population as a whole, 
I fear that there is not nearly time enough passed at 
school; tliat many of those, employed in the business 
of instruction, arc incompetent to the work ; and that 
our beet teachers are not sufficiently furnished with lit- 
erary apparatus, particularly with school libraries. If 
these defects could be supplied, I believe a few years 
would witness a wonderful effect upon the community ; 
that an impulse, not easily conceived beforehand, would 
be given to individual and social character. 

I am strongly convinced, that it behoves our ancient 
Commonwealth to look anxiously to this subject, if she 
wishes to m^ntain her honorable standing, in this Un- 
ion of States. I am not grieved, when I behold, on 
the map, the enormous dimensions of some of the new 
States in the West, as contrasted with the narrow little 
strip which comprises the good old Bay State. They 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ; their wel- 
fare is closely interwoven with ours; in every thing 
that can promote their solid prosperity, I bid them God 
speed, with all my heart. I hear, without discontent, 
the astonishing accounts of their fertility ; that their 
vast prairies are covered with more feet of rich vegeta- 
ble mould, than our soil, on an average, can boast of 
inches ; and I can bear to hear it said, without envy, 
that their Missouri and Mississippi, the mighty Abana 
and Pharpar of the West, are better than all the waters 
of our poor New-England Israel. 

All this, I can bear ; but I cannot bear that our be- 
loved native State, whose corner-stone was laid upon 
an intellectual and moral basis, should deprive itself, 
by its own neglect, of the great counterpoise to these 
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physical advantages. Give tlie sons of Massachusetts, 
small and comparatively unfertile as she is, tlie means 
of a good education, and they will stand against the 
world. Give me the means of educating my children, 
and I will not exchange its thirstiest sands nor its 
barest peak, for the most fertile spot on earth, depriv- 
ed of those blessings, I would rather occupy the 
bleakest nook of the mountain tliat towers above us,* 
with the wild wolf and the rattlesnake for my nearest 
neighbors, with a village school, well kept, at the bot- 
tom of the hill, than dwell in a paradise of fertility, if 
I must bring up my children in lajiy, pampered, self-suf- 
ficient ignorance. A man may protect himself against 
the rattle and the venom ; but, if he unnecessarily leaves 
the mind of his offspring a prey to ignorance, and the 
vices that too often follow in its train, he may find, too 
late for remedy. 



A thankless child ! No, I will not wrong him. He 
may be any thing else that is bad, but he cannot be 
a thankless child. What has he to be thankful for ? 
No ! The man, who unnecessarily deprives his son of 
education, and thus knowingly trains him up in the 
way he should not go, may have a perverse, an intract- 
able, a prodigal, child, one who will bring down, ay, 
drag down, his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, but 
a thankless child he cannot have. 

As I have said, I think this matter must bo looked 
to. If the all-important duty of training the mental 
powers of the young is intrusted to the cheapest hand 
that can be hired to do the work ; to one who is barely 
able to pass a nominal examination, by a committee 
sometimes more ignorant than himself, in the modicum 
of learning prescribed by law ; and sleiyier as the priv- 
ilege of such instruction is, if it be enjoyed by our chil- 
dren but for ten or twelve weeks in the year, as is the 

* 3g4dle MowtdiP ^>' 
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case in too mtiny towns in the Commonwealth, it is 
plain to Bee, that they are deprived of the best part of 
their birthright. I know it is said, that these few weeks, 
in the depth of Winter, are all of his children's time 
that the frugal husbandman can spare. But can it be 

? Can the labors of the field, or any other labors, 
be BO hotly pressed among us, that ten or twelve weeks 
are all the time, for wliich the labor of the youth of 
both sexes can be dispensed with, for five or six hours 
I day ? I speak with diffidence on the subject, bat 
such, I apprehend, cannot be the case. I cannot 
but think that a majority of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, of all pursuits and callings, might, without 
the least detriment to their interests, send their chil- 
dren steadily to a good school, seven months in the 
year, and more or less of the time, the other five. 
Without detriment, did I say ? Nay, with incalcula- 
' ' i advantage to their children, to themselves, and to 
the State. 

It would be more rational to talk about not aSbrding 
eeed-corn, than to talk about not alTordtng our children 
as much of their time as is necessary for their educa- 
tion. What ! shall a man plant his field, and allow 
his child's intellect to run to weeds ? It would be aa 
wise to eat up all the wheat, and sow the husks and 
the chaff for next year's crop, as, on a principle of 
thrift, to sow ignorance and its attendant helph 
and prejudices in your children's minds, and expect to 
reap an honorable and a happy manhood. It would be 
better husbandry, to go, in the Summer, and clatter 
with a hoc in the bare gravel, where nothing was over 
sown but the feathered seed of the Canada thistle, 
which iJie west wind drops from its sweeping wings, 
and come back, in Autumn, and expect to find a field 
of yellow grain nodding to the sickle, than to allow 
your son to grow up without useful knowledge, and 
expect tliat he will sustain himself with respectability, 
in life, or (if consideration must be had of self-inter- 
est) prop and comfort your decline. Not spare our 
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children's time ? Spare it, I might ask you, from what ? 
Is any tiling more important ? Spare it for what ? 
Can it be better employed, than in that cultivation of 
the mind, wliich will vastly increase the value of every 
subsequent hour of life ? And to confine them, in the 
morning of their days, to a round of labor for the meat 
that perisheth, — is it not, when our children ask for 
bread, to g^ve them a stone ; when they ask for a fish, 
to give them a serpent, which will sting our bosoms aa 
well as theirs ? 

Our governments, as well as individuals, have, I must 
needs say, a duty to discharge, to the cause of educa- 
tion. Something has been done, by some of the State 
governments much has been done, for this cause ; but 
too much, I fear, remains undone. In the main, in 
appropriating the public funds, we txead too much in 
the footsteps of European precedents. I could wish 
our legislators might be animated with a purer ambi- 
tion. In other parts of the world, the resources of the 
state, too often wrung from their rightful possessors, 
are squandered on tlie luxury of governments, built up 
into tlie walls of stately palaces or massy fortifications, 
devoured by mighty armies, sunk by overgrown navies 
to the bottom of the sea, swallowed up in the eternal 
wars of state policy. The treasure, expended in a 
grand campaign of the armies of the leading states of 
Europe, would send a schoolmaster to every hamlet, 
from Archangel to Lisbon. The annual expense of 
supporting the armies and oavios of Great Britain and 
France, if applied to the rehef and education of the 
poor, in those countries, would change the character of 
the age in which we live. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope, that, in the present condition of the politics of 
Europe, this system can be departed from. It seems 
to be admitted, as a fundamental maxim of international 
law among its governments, that tlie whole energy of 
their civilization must be exhausted, in preventing them 
from destroying each other. W' fi the contrary, 

while the Union of id Heav- 
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en grant it may be perpetual,) no obstacle exists to 
the appropriation, to moral and inlellectual objects, of 
a great part of those resources which are elsewhere 
lavished on luxury and war. 

How devoutly is it to be wished, that we could feel 
the beauty and dignity of such a policy, and aim at a 
new developement of national character I From the 
earliest period of history, the mighty |X)wer of the as- 
sociation of millions of men into a people, moved by 
one political will, has been applied to objects, at which 
humanity weeps, and which, were they not written on 
every page of the world's experience, would be aimo- 
lutely incredible. From time to time, a personal gath- 
ering is witnessed ; mighty numbers of tiie population 
assemble, en masse. Doubtless, it is some noble work 
which they are going to achieve. Marshalled beneath 
gay and joyous banners, cheered with the soul-stirring 
strains of music, honored, admired, behold how they 
move forward, the flower of the community, clothed, fed, 
and paid, at the public expense, to some grand under- 
taking ! They go not empty-handed ; their approach 
is discerned, afar, by a forest of ghttering steel above 
their heads, and the earth groans beneath their trains 
of enginery, of strange form and superhuman power. 
What errand of love has called them out, the elected 
host, to go in person, side by side, and unite the mighty 
tnaea of their physical powers in one vast effort ? Let 
the sharp volley that rings along the lines ; let the 
scarcely mimic thunder which rends the sky ; let the 
agonizing shrieks which rise from torn and trampled 
thousands, return the answer. Their errand is death. 
They go, not to create, but to destroy ; to waste and to 
slay ; to blast the works of civilization and peace ; to 
wn^ cities in flames, and to cover fertile fields with 
bloody ashes. 

I cannot, will not, beUeve, that social man can rise 
no higher than this ; that reason and experience, self- 
interest and humanity, the light of Nature, the progress 
of knowledge, and the word of God, will forever prove 
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too feeble for this monstrous perversion of human en- 
ergy. I mu3t believe, that the day will yet dawn, when 
the great efforts of individual and social man will be 
turned to the promotion of the welfare of his brother 
man. If this hope is to be realized, it must be by the 
joint action of enlightened reason, elevated morals, and 
pure religion, brought home, by a liberal and efficient 
system of education and the aid of Heaven, to every 
fireside and every heart. 

Amidst much to awaken solicitude, in the condition 
of tilings in our beloved Country, as respeclB the pro- 
gress of improvement, there is yet many a spot, within 
its borders, sacred to better hopes and higher anticipa- 
tions. Let us dwell, for a moment, on the phenomena 
which have been exhibited on the spot where we are 
now assembled. Scarce eighty years have elapsed, 
Nuce this village was the site of a small frontier post. 
Nothing which could be called settlement had crossed 
Connecticut River. The pioneers of civilization had 
begun to find their way into Berkshire, but they hardly 
ventured beyond the reach of the line of forts which 
guarded tlie frontier, Sheffield and Stockbridge were, 
I believe, the only towns incorporated before the old 
French war ; and beyond them, westward, commenced 
the dreary wilderness, pathless, except as it was thread- 
ed by war parties from Canada and New England, and 
by bands of wretched captives, draped from their 
homes, at midnight, to a miserable slavery among the 
French and Indians. The alternate action of the two 
nations, who stood at the head of the civilization of the 
world, had been felt, for a century, in these slit! valleys 
and venerable forests ; but it was felt only to add the 
arts of civilized destruction to the horrors of savage 
warfare. One century of peaceful improvement and 
hopeful progress was blotted from the history of this 
pOTtion of frontier America. 

But the seeds of improvement were sown, even in 
this bloody soil. One o*" «Diriis, who, 

horn time to time, a ■ great 
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objects, was stationed in thia corner of the Common- 
wealth, in command of the line of forts erected for 
border defence. You know that I allude to the foun- 
der of this Institution. He foresaw, even then, the 
destinies of the Country. He knew that the dreary 
forest was not designed forever to encumber the soil. 
He beheld it yielding to the march of civilization. As 
he heard the crash of the sturdy trunk, falling beneath 
the narrow axe of the settler ; as he saw the log-cabins 
slowly rising on the edge of the clearing, and beheld 
the smoke here and there curling up in the lonely and 
mysterious woods ; as he heard the voice of the moun- 
tain stream, then babbling, unheeded, over the rocks ; 
hia sagacious mind overleaped the interval of years. 
He was called, by his intrepid spirit and his country's 
voice, to take an active part in the first scenes of ihe 
war of 1755. A presentiment of his fate seems to have 
been upon his mind. Before plunging into the cam- 
paign, he made provision for the appropriation of his 
fortune to furnish the mcsins of education to the peo- 
ple, whose struggles, in settling this region, he had vrit- 
nessed and shared. His will was made at Albany, on 
the twenty-second of July, 1 755, bequeathing his prop- 
erty for the fomidation of this Institution ; and, on the 
eiglith of September, of the same year, in an engage- 
ment with the troops under the Baron Dieskau, he fell, 
at the head of his regiment. Eighty years, only, have 
passed away. The laudable purposes of your founder 
have been more than fulfilled ; and, out of the living 
fountain struck open in the desert by hia generous 
bequest, abundant streams of piety and learning have 
flowed, and are flowing. 

Colonel Williams's character was of no ordinary 
mould. At a distance from the seat of his benefaction, 
full justice has not been done to liis memory. A man 
of the happiest natural temperament, a gentleman of the 
true natural stamp, unassuming and simple, supplying 
the deficiency of a learned education by large experience 
of men and tilings, acquired in foreign travel, in the 
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legislature, and in the army, yet modeslly lamenting 
what others did not trace, his want of early advantages ; 
without a family, but the patriarch of tfie frontier settle- 
ment where he was stationed ; he fell, in the prime of 
early manhood, a victim to his patriotic zeal. A brief 
sketch of his bir^raphy, in one of the early volumes of 
the Massachusetts Historical Collections,* informs us, 
that he witnessed, with humane and painful sensations, 
the dangers, dIfBculties, and hardships, which the set- 
tlers of these valleys were obliged to encounter ; and 
that, to encourage them, he vras accustomed to inti- 
mate the purpose which was carried into effect in his 
will. I regret, not to have found Colonel Williams's 
views, on this subject, preserved somewhat in detail. 
It would have been exceedingly interesting to see the 
topic of education, in reference to the wants of a newly- 
settled country, as it presented itself to the practical 
view of a man of his character, on the eve of a war. 
As no such record, as far as I know, has been preserv- 
ed, you will pardon me for attempting to present the 
subject to you, under the same light in which he may 
have contemplated it. 

"My friends," (we may conceive he would say, to a 
group of settlers, gathered about old Fort Massachusetts, 
on some fit occasion, not long before his marching to- 
ward the place of rendezvous,) " your hardships, I am 
aware, are great. I have witnessed, I have shared 
them. The hardships, incident to opening a new coun- 
try, are always severe. They are heightened, in our 
case, by the constant danger in which we live, from the 
savage enemy. At present, we are rather encamped 
than settled. We Jive in block-houses ; we lie upon 
our arms, by night ; and, like iJie Jews, who relumed to 
build Jerusalem.^ we go to work, by day, with the im- 
plements of husbandry in one hand, and the weapons 
of war in the other. Nor is this the worst. We have 

' FiiBl Seriea 
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been bred up in the populous settlemenls on the coast, 
where the schoolhouae and the church are fouod at 
the centre of every village. Here, as yet, we can have 
neither. I know these things weigh upon you. You 
look upon the dark and impenetrtile forests, in which 
you have made an opening, and contrast it with the 
pleasant villages, where you were bom and passed your 
early years, where your parents are yet hving, or where 
they have gone to tlieir rest ; and you cannot suppress 
a painful emotion. 

" You are, more especially, as I perceive, somewhat 
disheartened, at the present moment of impending war. 
But, my friends, let not your spirits sink. The pros- 
pect is overcast, but brighter days will come. In vis- 
ion, I can plainly foresee them. The forest disappears ; 
the cornfield, the pasture, takes its place : the hill-sides 
are spotted with flocks ; the music of the water-wheel 
sounds in accord with the dashing stream. Your little 
groups of log-cabins swell into prosperous villages. 
Schools and churches spring up in the waste ; institu- 
tions for learning arise ; nnd, in what is now a wild 
solitude, libraries and cabinets unfold their treasures, 
and observatories point their tubes to the heavens. I 
tell you, that not all the united powers of all the 
French and Indians on the St. Lawrence, — no, not if 
backed by all the powers of darkness which seem, at 
times, in league with them, to infest this howling wil- 
derness, — will long prevent the valleys of the Hoosac 
and tlie Housatonic from becoming the abode of in- 
dustry, abundance, and refinement. A century will 
not pass, before the voice of domestic wisdom and fire- 
side inspiration, from the vales of Berkshire, will be 
heRrd throughout America and Europe. As for the 
contest, impending, I am sure we shall conquer ; if I 
mistake not, it is the iirst of a series of events, of un- 
utterable moment to all America, and even to man- 
kind. Before it closes, the banner of St. George will 
fioat, I am sure, over Cape Diamond ;* and the esten- 
* Al Qaebec. 
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sion of the British power over the whole continent will 
be bnt the first act of a great drama, whose catastrophe 
I but dimly foresee. 

" I speak of what concerns the whole Country ; the 
fortune of individuals is wrapt in the uncertain future. 
For myself, I must own, that I feel a foreboding at my 
heart, which I cannot throw oif. I can only say, if 
my hour is come, {and I think it is not distant,) I am 
prepared. 1 have been able to do but little ; but, if 
Providence haa no further work for me to perform, I 
am ready to be dischai^d from the warfare. It is my 
purpose, before I am taken from you, to make a dispo- 
sition of my properly, for the benefit of this infant com- 
munity. My heart's desire is, that, in the picture of its 
future prosperity, which I behold in mental view, the 
last and best of earthly blessings, shall not be wanting. 
I ahall deem my life not apent in VEun, though it be cut 
off to-morrow, if, at its close, I shall be accepted bb 
the humble instrument of promoting the great cause of 
education. 

" My friends, as I am soon to join the army, we meet, 
many of us, perhaps, for the last time, I am a solitary 
branch; I can be spared. I have no wife, to feel my 
loss ; no children, to follow me to the grave. Should 
I fall by the tomahawk or in the front of honorable bat- 
tle, on the shores of the stormy lake or in the infested 
woods, this poor body may want even a friendly hand 
to protect it from insult. But I must take the chance 
of a soldier's life. When I am gone, you will find some 
proof that my last thoughts were with the settlers of 
Fori Massachusetts ; and perhaps, at some future day, 
should my desire to serve you and your children not 
be disappointed, my humble name will not be forgotten 
in the public assembly, and posterity will bestow a tear 
on the memory of Ephraih Williams." 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I beg leave 
congratulate you, on the success of your efforts to estab- 
lish the firat Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association. Under circumstances somewhat 
unfavorable, you have produced an exhibillon, which, 
I am persuaded, has fully answered the public expec- 
tation. More than fifteen thousand articles, in almost 
every department of art, have been displayed in the 
halls. Specimens of machinery and fabrics, reflecting 
great credit on their inventors, improvers, and manuW- 
turers, many of them alfording promise of the highest 
utility, and unitedly bearing a very satisfactory testimo- 
ny to the state of the arts in this Country, and partic- 
ularly in this community, have been submitted to the 
public inspection. The exhibitors have already, in the 
a^regate, been rewarded witli the general approbation 
of the crowds of our fellow-citizens, who have witnessed 
the display. It will be the business of your committeee, 
after a critical examination of the articles exhibited, to 
award enduring testimonials of merit. But the best 
reward will be the consciousness of having contributed 
to the common stock of the public welfare, by the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the arts, so important to the im- 
provement of society and the happiness of life. 

I feel gratified, at being invited to act as the o^an 
of your Association, in this general expression of ita 
sentiments, on so interesting an occasion. It would be 
a pleasing employment, to attempt an enumeration and 
description of some of the most important of the articles 
exhibited. But it would be impossible to accomplish 
this object, to any valuable purpose, within reasonable 

• An Addre: 
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limits. It would require a condensing apparatus, more 
efficient than any which has yet been contrived, to 
bring even a descriptive catalt^ue of the articles exhib- 
ited, within the compass of a public address : to give < 
a full account of tlie most important of them, would 
demand no small portion of tfie knowledge and skill 
required for their fabrication. The nature of this occa- 
sion prescribes a much simpler character to the remarks 
I shall submit to your indulgence. It will be my sole 
object to establish, by a few obvious illustrations, the 
vast importance of the Mechanic Arts. In pursuing 
this end, the greatest difficulty to be overcome is, that 
the point to be established is too certain, to be proved, 
and too generally admitted, to need a formal assertion. 

Man, as a rational being, is endowed by his Creator 
with two great preri^tives. One is, the control over 
matter and inferior animals, which is physical power ; 
the other, the control over kindred mind, which is moral 
power, and which, in its lower forms, is often produced 
by the control over matter : ao that power over the ma- 
terial world is, practically speaking, a most important 
element of power in the social, intellectual, and moral, 
world. Mind, all the time, is the great mover ; but, 
surrounded, encased, as it is, with matter, acting by ma- 
terial organs, treading a material earth, incorporated and 
mingled up with matter, I do not know that there is 
any thing but pure, inward thought, which is not de- 
pendent upon it ; and even the capacity of the mind 
for pure thought is essentially affected by the condition 
of the materia] body, and by external circumstances 
acting upon it. 

This control of mind over matter is principally effect- 
ed through the medium of tlie mechanic arts, taking that 
term in its widest acceptation. The natural faculties of 
the human frame, unaided by artificial means, are cer- 
tainly great and wonderful ; but they sink to nothing, 
compared with the power whicli accn""" ■>™ 'he skil- 
fu\ use of tools, machines, en^ il 
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agents. Man, with his unaided strength, can lift 
one or two hundred weight, and that but for a moment 
with his pulleys and windlasses, he seta an obehsk upon 
its base, — a shaft of solid granite, a hundred feet high. 
The dome of St. Peter's is one hundred and twenty 
feet in diameter ; its sides are twenty-two feet in thick- 
ness ; it is suspended in the air, at an elevation of three 
hundred and twenty feet from the ground ; and it waa 
raised by hands as feeble as these. The unaided force 
of the muscles of the human hand is inaufficient to break 
a fragment of marble, of any size, in pieces ; but on a 
recent visit to the boautiful quarries in Sheffield, from 
which the columns of the Girard College, at Philadel- 
phia, are taken, I saw maBsea of hundreds of tona, which 
had been cleft from the quarry by a very simple artifi- 
cial process. Three miles an hour, for any considerable 
space of lime, and with ample intervals for recreation, 
food, and sleep, are the extreme limit of the locomotive 
capacity of the strongest frame, and this confined to 
the land. Tlie arts step in : by the apphcation of one 
portion of them, to the purposes of navigation, man is 
wafted, niglit and day, waking and sleeping, at the 
rate of eight or ten miles an hour, over the unfathomed 
ocean ; and, by the combination of another portion of 
the arts, he flies at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles aa 
hour, and, if need be, with twice that rapidity, without 
moving a muscle, from city to city. 

Thecapacityofimpartingthought.byinteUi^ble signs, 
to the minds of other men, — the capacity which lies at 
the foundation of all our social improvements, — while 
unaided by art, waa confined within the Umits of oral 
communication and memory. The voice of wisdom per- 
ished, not merely with the sage by whom it waa uttered, 
but with the very breath of air on which it was home. 
Art came to the aid of the natural capacity ; and, after a 
long series of successive improvements, passing through 
the stages of pictorial and symbolical representations 
of things, the difierent steps of hieroglyph ical writing, 
(each occupying, no doubt, long periods of time for 
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its discovery and application,) it devised a method of 
imprinting on a material substance an intelligible sign, 
not of things, but of sounds forming the names of 
things ; in other words, it invented the ABC. With 
this simple invention, and the mechanical contrivances 
with which it is carried into efiect, the mind of man 
was, I had almost said, recreated. The day before it 
was invented, the voice of man, in its utmost stretch, 
could be heard but by a few thousands, intently listen- 
ing, for an hour or two, during which, alone, his strengtii 
would enable him to utter a succession of sounds. The 
day after the art of writing was invented, he was able to 
stamp his thoughts on a roll of parchment, and send them 
to every city and hamlet of the lai^est empire. The day 
before this invention, the mind of one country was es- 
tranged from the mind of all other countries. For al- 
most all the purposes of intercourse, the families of man 
might as well not have belonged to one race. The day 
after it, Wisdom was endued with the gift of tongues, 
and spake, by her interpreters, to all the tribes of kin- 
dred men. The day before this invention, and noth- 
ing but a fading tradition, constantly becoming fainter, 
could be preserved by the memory, of all that was spok- 
en or acted by the greatest and wisest of men. The 
day after it, Thought was imperishable ; it sprung to 
an earthly immortality ; it seized the new-found instra- 
menta of record and commemoration, and, deserting the 
body, as it sunk, with its vocal organs, into the dust, it 
carved, on the very gravestone, "The mind of man 
shall live forever." 

It would be easy to multiply these illustrations of the 
importance of the aid, rendered by the arts to the nat- 
ural faculties of man. They present themselves to the 
reflecting mind, in every direction ; and they lead the 
way to the conclusion, that the mechanical arts are 
the great instruments of human civilization. Wo have 
some means of judging what man was, before any of 
the usnf use there exist, on 
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or qiiite destitute of them ; as, for instance, the native 
inhabitants of this continent. We know not, with cer- 
tainty, it is true, whether these and other savage races 
are apecimens of humanity, disjoined from tiie parent 
stock, before great progress had been made in civili- 
zation, or broken down and degenerate fragments of 
nations once cultivated, and retaining, even in their 
present degraded condition, some remnants of primitive 
improvement. There are some circumstances which 
favor the latter opinion, and consequently they do not 
afford us a perfect specimen of what man would be, be- 
fore the discovery of any of the useful arts of life. But 
we may see enough, in them, to learn how much of all 
oUr civiUzation resides in these arts ; that, in fact, civil- 
ization may almost be considered another word for their 
aggregate existence and application. For it is a some- 
what humiUating reflection, that, in many things de-' 
pendent on the human organs and senses, unaided by 
the arts, the savage greatly excels the most improved 
civilized man. Thus man, with one set of glasses, pen- 
etrates the secret organization of the minutest insect <v 
plant ; marks the rise of the sap in the capillaries of a 
blade of grass : counts the pulsations of the heart in an 
animalcule a hundred times smaller than the head of a 
pin ; while, with another set of glasses, he fills the heav- 
ens with a hundred milhons of stars, invisible to the 
naked eye. To the savage, the wonders of the micro- 
scope and the telescope are unknown ; but he can, by 
traces which elude our keenest vision, tell whether it is 
the foot of friend or enemy, which has passed over the 
grass before his tent, in the silence of night; and he 
can find his way through the pathless and tangled for- 
est, without a guide. Civilized man, with his wlieeis 
and his steam, runs a race with the winds ; but, left to 
the natural force of his members, soon sinks, from fa- 
tigue. The indefatigable savage, ignorant of artificial 
conveyance, outtires, on foot, the hound and the horse ; 
and, while the famished child of civilized life faints, at 
the delay of his periodical meal, a three days' hunger 
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makes no impression on tlie iron frame of the poor In- 
dian. Civilized man, although surrounded by his aria, 
with enjoyments that seem to render life a hundred 
fold more precious, lies dreraclied in sleep one third of 
his precious hours, and may well envy the physical 
training, which enables liis hardy brother of the forest, 
when occasion requires, to bid defiance, night af\er 
night, to the approach of weariness. 

But this superiority, which the savage possesses over 
civilized man, in the discipline nf some of the natural 
capacities of our frame, is turned to little account of 
human improvement and happiness, for want of those 
arts which create, combine, and perpetuate, the powers 
and agents by which our wants are supplied. Even 
the few comforts, of which his forlorn condition is sus- 
ceptible, are mostly derived, not from tliis superior train- 
ing of his natural faculties and senses, but from his pos- 
session of some few imperfect arts. The savage, needy 
at best, without his moccasins, fits snow-shoes, his dres- 
sed buflalo skin, his hollowed tree or bark canoe, his 
bow and arrow, his tent, and his fishing gear, would be 
a much more abject being. These simple inventions, 
and the tools and skill required by them, no doubt oc- 
cupied a considerable period, in the early history of our 
race. But the great difference, between savage and 
civilized life, consists in the want of those more im- 
proved arts, the products of which we have been con- 
templating, by which no inconsiderable quantity of 
human power and skill can be transferred to inanimate 
tools and machinery, and perpetuated in them ; — the 
arts, whereby the grasp of the hand, which soon wea- 
ies, can be transferred to the iron gripe of the vice, the 
clamp, and tlie bolt, that never tire ; the arts, by which 
stone, and metal, and leather, and wood, may be made 
to perform the offices of poor flesh and bone. The 
savage, when he has parched his corn, puts it in a rude 
mortar, which, with infinite toil, he has scooped out of 
a rock, and h^v- i" inunds it into meal. It is much, 
if, in this w. enough to keep him 
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alive while he is preparing it. The civilized man, when 
he has niised hia corn, builds a mill, with a water-wheel, 
and sets the indefatigable stream to grinding his grain. 
There are now two or three laborers at work ; one, it 
is true, with forces which soon weary, and which can 
Only be kept up, by consuming a part of the corn za fast 
as it can be made into food, but endowed with an un- 
tiring and inexhaustible invention ; the other patient 
fellow-laborers of wood and iron, the stream, the wheel, 
and the millstone, without capacity for headwork, are 
wilhng to grmd corn, all day, and not ask a mouthfiil 
back, by way of sustenance. CivUization is kept up, by 
storing the products of the labor, thus economized, and 
imparting a share of it to those engaged in some other 
pursuit, who give a portion of its products in exchange! 
for food. 

Take another illustration, in the arts employed in 
furnishing the clothing of man. The savage, when he 
has killed a buffalo and dried his skin, prepares it, with 
the manual labor of several weeks, for a garment ; a 
substantial and sightly garment ; but it has taken him 
a long time, and he has made but one. The civilized 
man, having a world of business on his hands, has con- 
trived a variety of machines, which perform almost all 
the work required for his clothing. He cuts a mass of 
curled wool from the sheep's back, a confused, irregular 
heap of fibrous threads, which would seem to defy the 
skill and industry of the artificer. How long will it not 
take the busiest pair of fingers to piece those fibres to- 
gether, end to end, to lay them side by side, so as to 
give them substance, coherence, dimensions, — to con- 
vert them into a covering and defence, excluduig cold 
and wet ! The savage, in taking the skin, seema to 
have made the wiser choice. Nature has done the spin- 
ning and weaving to his hand. But wait a moment; 
there is a group of iron-fingered artificers, in yonder 
mill, who will show you a wonder. They will, with 
a rapidity scarcely conceivable, convert this uncouth, 
flbrous heap into a uniform mass ; they will draw 
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its short, curly fibres into long, even threads, lay them 
side by side, and curiously cross them over and under 
with magical dexterity, till they form a compact tissue, 
covered with a soft down and a glossy lustre, smootti, 
impervious, flexible, in quantity sufficient to clothe a 
family for a year, with less expense of human labor, 
than would be required to dress a single skin. 

Consider the steam-engine. It is computed that the 
steam power of Great Britain, not including the labor 
economized by the enginery it puts in motion, annually 
performs the work of a million of men. In other words, 
the steam-engine adds to the human population of Great 
Britain, another population, one million strong. Strong, 
it may well be called. What a population ! so curiously 
organized, that they need neither luxuries nor comforts, 
that they have neither vices nor sorrows ; subject to 
an absolute control, without despKttism ; laboring night 
and day for their owners, without the crimes and woes 
of slavery ; a frugal population, that wastes nothing and 
consumes nothing, un productively ; an orderly popula- 
tion, to which mobs and riots are unknown ; among 
which, the peace is kept, without pohce, courts, prisons, 
or bayonets ; and annually lavishing the product of one 
million pairs of hands, to increase the comforts of the 
fifteen or twenty miUions of the humBii papulation. 
And yet the steam-engine, which makes this mighty 
addition to the resources of civilization, is but a piece 
of machinery. You have all seen it, both in miniature 
and on a working scale, at tlie halls. In the miniature 
model, (constructed by Mr. Newcomb, of Salem,) it 
can be moved by the breath of the most delicate pair 
of lips in this assembly ; and it could easily be construc- 
ted of a size and power, which would rend these walls 
from their foundation, and pile the roof in ruins upon 
us. And yet it is but a machine. There is a cylinder 
and a piston ; there are tubes, valves, and pumps ; wa- 
ter, and a vessel to boil it in. This is the whole of that 
enginery, witli which the skill and industry of the pres- 
. eotOj^^e working their wonders. This is the whole 
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of the agency which has endowed modern art with its 
superhuman capacities, and sent it out, to traverse the 
continent and the ocean, with tliose capacities, which 
Romance lias attributed to her unearthly beings ; — ; 

" Tramp, Iramp, along the land thoy ride, 
Splaah, spluah, aoroaa IhG Bea." 

It is wholly impossible to calculate the quantity of 
labor economized by all the machinery which the steam- 
engine puts in motion. Mr. Baincs states, that the 
spinning machinery of Great Britain, tended by one 
hundred and fifty thousand workmen, "produces as 
much yarn as could have been produced by forty mil- 
lions OF MEN, with the one-thread wheel !"* Dr. Buck- 
land remarks, thai it has been supposed, that " the 
amount of work now done by machinery, in England, 
ia equivalent to that of between three and four hundred 
millions of men, by direct labor. "f 

This prodigious economy and accumulation of power, 
effected by the mechanic arts, are occupied in supplying 
the wants and promoting the comfort of man. When, 
therefore, the iugeoious artisan makes an improvement 
in a useful machine, he economizes labor, creates pow- 
er, accumulates usefuluess, and promotes the progress 
of civilization. I doubt not, if it were possible to write 
the secret history of the mechanic arts, (if I may so 
express myself;) to trace the most important manufac- 
tures and machines, through their various stages, to 
their origin ; to show how, by the addition of a spring 
here, a cog there, a knee-joint in this place, a perpetual 
screw in that, or a system of these powers, the most 
comphcated engines Imve been brought, from the hum- 
blest beginnings, to their present condition ; — it would 
appear, that a single mechanical improvement had often 
had the eifect of adding thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of horse-power and man-power to the productive 
energy of the community. Tlie astonishment and i 
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miration with which we should survey the wonders of 
modern machinery) are impaired, by not knowingj more 
generally than the mass of men ean know, the stages 
through which it has passed, and the mental efforts 
which have been expended in improving it. There is 
an untold, probably an unimagined, amount of human 
talent, of high mental power, locked up among the 
wheels and springs of the machinist ; a force of intel- 
lect of the loftiest character has been required, to make 
this department of human pursuit what it is. This 
stunning din, this monotonous rattle, this tremendous 
power, and the quiet, steady force of these humble, 
useful, familiar arts, result from efforts of the mind, 
kindred with those which have charmed or instracted 
tlie world with the richest strains of poetry, eloquence, 
and philosophy. 

These improvementa have sometimes been long de- 
layed, and art, for ages, has been stationary ; and then, 
by the happy developement of some mechanical contri- 
vance, it has made boundless progress in an age. It 
is not yet, I believe, more than two or three centuries, 
since the only mode of spinning, known, was by the 
rock and spindle. The simple spinning-wheel, moved 
by the hand, and which was thought, in the times of 
our grandparents, to show a graceful form and a well- 
turned arm, to nearly as great advantage as a harp, at 
the present day, and to make a music almost as cheer- 
ful, is at once an obsolete and a modem invention. 
The Greeks and Romans are sEud to have been unac- 
quainted with the spinning-wheel. The monarch's 
heavy purple and the nymph's airy tissue were alike 
manufactured by twirling the distaff, and drawing out 
a thread with the fingers ; ajid no improvement was 
made on this tedious process, in Great Britain, before 
the fifteenth century. It is evident, that much more 
labor must have been requisite, with this rude machin- 
ery, to supply the indispensable article of clothing, than 
with •^"> modern improvements. The introduction of 
nroduced a great economy of this 
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labor ; but the introduction of the spinning and weaving 
machinery, of the last century, has pushed this e 
my to an extent, at wliich it is in vain to attempt to 
calculate it. This economy operates, first, to multiply 
the comforts of the existing population, and then, by 
necessary consequence, to increase the population, ca- 
pable of subsisting in a given circuit. Yes, the man, 
who, in the infancy of the arts, invented the saw or 
the plane, the grindstone, the vice, or the handmill ; 
and those who, in later periods, have contributed to the 
wonderful system of modern machinery ; are entitled to 
laak high among the benefactors of mankind, as the 
fathers of civilization, the creators, I had almost said, 
of nations. It is not the fabulous wand of the enchant- 
er, it is the weaver's beam, and instruments like it, 
which call thousands and tens of thousands into being. 
Mind, acting through the useful arts, is the vital princi- 
ple of modern civilized society. The mechanician, not 
the magician, is now the master of hfe. He kindles 
the fires of his steam-engine, and the rivers, the lakes, 
the ocean, are covered with flying vessels ; mighty chain- 
pumps descend, clanking and groaning, to the deepest 
abysses of the coal-mine, and rid them of their deluge 
of waters ; and spindles and looms ply their task, as if 
instinct with life. It is the necromancy of the creative 
machinist. In a moment, a happy thought crosses his 
imagination, and an improvement is conceived. Some 
tedious process can be superseded, by a chemical ap- 
plication, as in the modern art of bleaching. Some 
necessary result can be attained, in half the time, by a 
new mechanical contrivance ; another wheel, a ratchet, 
or a screw, will effect the object ; he tries a few exper- 
iments ; it will succeed ; it is done. He stamps his 
foot, and a hundred thousand men start into being ; 
not, like those which sprang from the fabled dragon's 
teeth, armed with the weapons of destruction, but ftir- 
nished with every implement for the service and com- 
fort of man. Il is slated by James Watt, (before whose 
time, the steam-engine was an imperfect and inefficient 
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mactiine,) that the moment the notion of "separate 
condensation" struck him, all the other details of his 
improved engine followed, in rapid and inmiediate suc- 
cession, so that, in the course of one or two days, his in- 
vention was BO complete, that he proceeded to submit 
it to experimenL* Could that day be identified, it 
would well deserve an anniversary celebration, by the 
universal tribes of dvilized man. 

I have said, that mind, acting through the mechanic 
arts, is the vital principle of modern civilized society. 
I would be the last to undervalue the importance of 
moral and intellectual influences, or to seem to give 
undeserved countenance to the mechanical tendency 
of tlie age. On the contrary, I look upon the intellec- 
tual and moral influence of the useful arts, as the most 
important aspect in which the subject can be contem- 
plated. The immediate result of every improvement 
in these arts, as has been already stated, often is, and 
always might and should be, by making less labor and 
lime necessary for the supply of human wants, to raise 
the standard of comfortable living, increase the quan- 
tity of leisure time apphcable to the culture of the mind, 
and thus promote the intellectual and moral progress 
of the mass of the community. That this is the gener- 
al tendency of a progress in the useful arts, no one can 
doubt, who compares the present condition of the world 
with its condition in the middle ages ; and the fact is 
confirmed by the history of single inventions. I have 
already spoken of alphabetical writing. This single art 
was a step, absolutely essential, in the moml and intel- 
lectual progress of our race. To speak of the art of 
printing, in its connexion with morals and mind, would 
be as superfluous, as it would be difhcult to do justice 
to the topic. Its history is not so much an incident, 
as the summary of modem civilization. Vast as the 
influence of this art of arts has been, it may well be 
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doubted, whether improvements will not yet be made, 
in the mechanism connected with it, which will incal- 
culably increase its efficiency. If I tniBtake not, the 
trumpet-voice of Trutli, from this machine, is yet des- 
tined to reach to distances and depths of society, which 
have hitherto remained unexplored and neglected. 

Again, in reference to the intimate connexion of the 
useful and mechanic arts with intellectual progress, let 
us but advert, for a moment, to the mariner's compass, 
the telescope, the quadrant. For myself, t never reflect 
upon tlieir influence on the affairs of man, and remem- 
ber that they are, after all, merely mechanical contriv- 
ances, without emotions of admiration, bordering upon 
awe. This sentiment, I know, is so worn away by 
habit, that it seems almost to run into sentimentality. 
But let us not be ashamed to reproduce the emotiooa 
that spriug from the freshness of truth and Nature. 
What must have been Galileo's feelings, when he 
pointed the first telescope to the heavens, and discov- 
ered tlie phases of Venus and the moons of Jupiter ! 
When I behold the touched needle trembling to tlie 
pole ; when I know, that, beneath the utter blackness 
of the midnight storm, when every star in heaven is 
quenched, and the laboring vessel, in mid-ocean, reels, 
iDte a drunken man, on the crested top of the mighty 
waves, that little bar of steel will guide the worn and 
staggering helmsman on his way, — I feel that there is 
a holy philosophy in the arts of life, which, if I cannot 
comprehend, I can reverence. 

Consider the influence on the affairs of men, in all 
their relations, of the invention of the little machine 
which I hold in my hand ;* and the other modern in- 
struments, for the measurement of time, various speci- 
mens of which are on exhibition in the halls. To say 
nothing of the importance of an accurate measurement 
of time in astronomical observations, nothing of the 
application of timekeepers to the purposes of naviga- 
tion, how vast must be the abrogate effect, on the af- 
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Mrs of lifej throughout tlie civilized world, and in the 
progress of agea, of a conveuieiil and portable appara- 
tus for meaeuring the lapse of time ! Who can calcu- 
late, in how many of those critical junctures, when af- 
fairs of weiglitiest import hang upon the issue of an 
hour. Prudence and Forecast have triumphed over blind 
Casualty, by being enabled to measure, with precision, 
the flight of time, in its smallest subdiviEions ! Is it not 
Bomething more than mere mechanism, which watches 
with us, by the sick-bed of some dear friend, through 
the livelong solitude of night, enables us to count, in the 
slackening pulse, Nature's trembling steps toward re- 
covery, and to administer the prescribed remedy, at the 
precise, perhaps the critical, moment of its application ? 
By means of a watch, punctuality in all his duties, 
which, in its perfection, is one of the incommunica- 
ble attributes of Deity, is brought, in no mean meas- 
ure, within the reach of man. He is enabled, if he 
will be guided by this half-rational machine, creature 
of a day as he is, to imitate that sublime precision, 
which leads the earth, after a circuit of five hundred 
milhons of miles, back to the solstice at the appointed 
moment, without the loss of one second, no, not the 
milhonth part of a second, for the agea on ages during 
which it has travelled diat empyreal road.* What a 
miracle of art, that a man can teach a few brass wheels, 
and a little piece of elastic steel, to out-calculate him- 
self; to give him a rational answer to one of the most 
important questions, whicli a being travelhng toward 
eternity can ask '. What a miracle, that a man can 
put, within this little machine, a spirit, that measures 
the flight of time with greater accuracy than the unas- 
sisted intellect of the profoundcst philosopher ; which 
watches and moves, when sleep palsies alike, the hand 
of the maker and the mind of the contriver, nay, when 
the last sleep has come over them both ! 

• It ia not, of conrae, intended that the sidercfll yeat ia alwoya of 

Eraoisely th« saoi" '="-■'■ hm that i(a variations ore subject to n fised 
in. See 8>' trealUe ao AeRonomj, ^ G63. 
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I saw, the other day, at Stockbridge, the watch 
which was worn on the eighth of September, 1755, by 
the unfortunate Baron Dieskau, who received hia mor- 
tal wound on that day, near Lake George, at the head 
of his army of French and Indians, on the breaking out 
of the Seven Years' War. This watch, which marked 
the fierce, feverish moments of the battle, as calmly as 
it has done the fourscore years which have since elaps- 
ed, is still going ; but the watchmaker and Baron have 
now, for more than three fourths of a century, been 
gone where time is no longer counted. Frederic the 
Great was another, and a vastly more important, per- 
sonage of the same war. His watch was carried away 
from Potsdam by Napoleon, who, on his rock, in mid- 
ocean, was wont to ponder on the hours of alternate 
disaster and triumph, which filled up the life of his 
great fellow-destroyer, ami had been equally counted 
on its dial-plate. The courtiers used to say, that this 
watch stopped of its own accord, when Frederic died. 
Short-sighted adulation ! for if it slopped at his death, 
as if time was no longer worth measuring, it was 
soon put in motion, and went on, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Portable watches were probably introduced into 
England, in the time of Shakspeare ; and he puts one 
into the hand of his fantastic jester, as the text of hia 
morality. In truth, if we wished to borrow from the 
arts a solemn monition of the vanity of human things, 
the clock might well give it to us. How often does 
it occur to the traveller in Europe, as he hears the 
hour told from some ancient steeple, that iron tongue 
in the tower of yonder old cathedral, unchanged itself, 
has had a voice for every change in the fortune of na- 
tioDS ! It has chimed monarchs to their thrones, and 
knelled them to tlieir tombs ; and, from its watch-tow- 
er in the clouds, has, with the same sonorous and im- 
partial stoicism, measured out their little hour of sor- 
row and gladness, to coronation and funeral, abdication 
and accession, revolution and restoration ; victory, tu- 
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mult, and fire :* — andj with like faith fill nesa, while I 
epeak, the little monitor, by my side, WiH'ns nie back fi'om 
my d^ession, and bids me beware, lest I devote too 
much of my brief hour even to its own commendation. 
Let me follow the silent monition, sustained, perhaps, 
by the impatience of the audience, and hasten to the 
last topic of my address. The object of our present ex- 
hibition is not mere show, however innocent and grati- 
fying. It is to make the community better acquainted 
with the state of the arta, by a public display of their 
products ; to excite a generous emulation, by their com- 
parison : and thus to lead on our ingenious artificers, 
improvers, and inventors, to higher degrees of excel- 
lence. The astonishing progress of the arts, in modem 
times, is a subject of the most familiar remark. It would 
require a volume, even to enumerate the most consid- 
erable improvements. So numerous are the inventions 
and discoveries that have been made, in every depart- 
ment, and to such perfection have many arts been car- 
ried, that we may perhaps be inclined to think, that, 
in the aria, as on the surface of the globe, after all the 
brilliant discoveries in navigation, in the last three cen- 
turies, there is nothing left to find out. Though it is 
probable, that, in particular things, no further progress 
can be made, (and even this I would not afiirm, with 
any confidence,) yet, so far from considering invention 
as exhausted, or art at a stand, I believe there never 
was a moment, when greater improvements were to be 
expected : and this, for the very reason that so much 
has already been done ; -that truth, in its nature, is at 
once boundless and creative ; and that every existing 
art, invention, and discovery, is but an instrument of 
further improvement. Even when any particular art or 
machine seems to have reached the highest attainable 
point of excellence, nothing is more likely, than that it 

• Tha BSBociatione here alluded to ImvB laloly been rendered famil- 
iar to the pnblli?, bf Mr. S. A. ElioC'e spirited IranBlation and adapta- 
lian to miuic. of Schiiler'a oplendid poem of ihe The Bell. The idM 
WW Oti^n ■'« Df Mrg. Elizahelh Montague's Leltei*. 
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will, by some wholly unexpected discovery or improTe- 
raent, be greatly advanced ; or that, by accidental or 
naturml aBsociation, it will lead to some other very im- 
portant improvement in a branch of art wholly dissimi- 
lar ; or, finally, that it will be superseded by something 
quite different, but producing the same result. Take, 
as an example, the art of printing. The simple process 
of printing, with movable types and a press moved by 
hand, does not seem, in the lapse of four hundred years, 
to have undergone any very material improvement. 
The introduction of sohd plates, and the application of 
artificial power to the press, are improvements wholly dis- 
connected, in their nature, from the art of printing, and 
yet add incalculably to its efficacy and operative power. 
In a word, the products of art are the creations of ra- 
tional mind, working, with intelligent and diversified 
energy, in a thousand directions ; bounding from the 
material to the moral world, and back &om specula- 
tion to hfe ; producing the most wonderful effects on 
moral and social ralatious, by material means, and again, 
in an improved political and moral condition, finding 
instruments and encour^kgement for new improvements 
in mechanical art. In this mighty action and reaction, 
we are continually borne on to results the most surpris- 
ing. Physical and moral causes and effects produce 
moral and physical effects and causes, and every tiling 
discovered tends to the discovery of something, yet 
unknown. It rarely, perhaps never, happens, tliat any 
discovery or invention is wholly original; — as rarely, 
that it is final. As some portion of its elements lay in 
previously existing ideas, so it will waken new concep- 
tions in the inventive mind. Tiie most novel mechan- 
ical contrivance contains, witliin itself, much that was 
known before ; and the most seemingly perfect inven- 
tion, if we may judge the future by the past, admits of 
further improvements. For this reason, the more that 
is known, discovered, and contrived, the ampler the 
materials, out of which new discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements, may be expected. 
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Perfect as the steam-engine seems, it is a general 
persuasion, that we are in t}ie rudiments of its econom- 
ical uses. The prodigious advances, made in the arts 
of locomoljon, teach nothing more clearly, than the 
probability, that they will be rendered vastly more effi- 
cient. The circulation of ideas, by means of the press, 
is probably destined to undergo great enlargement. 
Analytical chemistry has, within the last thirty years, 
acquired instruments, which enable the philosopher to 
unlock mysteries of Nature, before unconceived of. Ma- 
chinery, of all kinds and for every purpose, is daily 
simplified and rendered more efficient. Improved ma- 
nipulations are introduced into all the artN, and each 
and all of these changes operate as efficient creative 
causes of further invention and discovery. Besides all 
that may be hoped for, by the diligent and ingenious 
use of the materials for improvement, afforded by the 
present slate of the arts, the progress of science teaches 
us to believe, that principles, elements, and powers, are 
in existence and operation around us, of which we have 
a very imperfect knowledge, perhaps no knowledge, 
whatever. Commencing with the mariner's compass, 
in the middle ages, a series of discoveries has been made, 
connected with magnetism, electricity, galvanism, the 
polarity of light, and the electro-magnetic phenomena, 
which are occupying much attention, at the present 
day, all of which are more or less applicable to the use- 
ful arts, and which may well produce the conviction, 
that, if in some respects we are at the meridian, we are, 
in other respects, in the dawn, of science. In short, 
all art, as I have said, is a creation of the mind of man ; 
an essence of infinite capacity for improvement. And 
it is of the nature of every intelligence, endowed with 
such a capacity, however mature in respect to the past, 
to be, at all times, in respect to the future, in a state 
of hopeful infancy. However vast the space measured 
behind, the space before is immeasurable ; and, though 
the f- the progress it has made, the 
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boldest Btretch of its powers is inadequate to measure 
the progress of which it is capable. 

Let me say, then, Mr, President, and Gentlemen of 
the Mechanic Association, persevere. Do any ask 
what you have done, and what you are doing, for the 
public good ? Send them to your exhibition rooms, and 
lei them see the walls of the temple of American Lib- 
erty fitly covered with the products of American Art. 
And while they gaze, with admiration, on tliese crea- 
tions of the mechanical arts of tlie Country, bid tliem 
remember, that they are the productions of a people, 
whose fathers were told, by tlie British ministry, they 
should not manufacture a hobnail ! Does any one ask, 
in disdain, for the great men who have illustrated the 
Mechanic Arts ? Repeat to him the wellknown aames, 
which will dwell in the grateful recoOections of poster- 
ity, when the titled and laurelled destroyers of mankind 
shall be remembered only with detestation. Mechanics 
of America ! Respect your calling 1 respect yourselves ! 
The cause of human improvement has no firmer or more 
powerful friends. In the great Temple of Nature, whose 
foundation is the earth, whose pillars are the eternal 
hills, whose roof is the starry sky, whose organ-tones 
are the wliispering breeze and the sounding storm, whose 
architect is God, — there is no ministry more sacred than 
that of the intelUgent mechanic 1 
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EDUCATION THE NURTURE OF THE MIND." 

I TRUST, Mr. President, that I shall not be thought 
an int™der, in rising to take some part in thia interest- 
ing debate. It is made the duty of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, of which I have the honor to be officially a 
member, to promote, as far as practicable, the objecta 
for which the Board was established, by a participation 
in these meetings. Even if no such call of duty war- 
ranted me, in thus presenting myself before you, at 
this time, I am persuaded that this is a cause in which 
you would not reject the services of a volunteer, how- 
ever humble. 

I do not rise however, sir, to attempt to convey any 
information, on the great subject of Education. I speak 
in the presence of many practical persons, before whom 
it would be arrogant, in mc, to attempt to use the lan- 
guage of authority, on this subject. There is, howev- 
er, a single illustration of the nature of education, which 
constantly presents itself to my mind, and which I deem 
so important, as to warrant me in dwelling, for a few 
moments, upon it, however obvious and trite the gen- 
eral proposition which I would endeavor to establish. 

The point, sir, to which I refer, is the importance 
of education, as the means by which the mind of man, 
or rather let me say, by which man himself, consid- 
ered as an intellectual and moral existence, attains his 
formation and growth. 

There are many very striking tnilhs, which, on ac- 
count of theu- familiarity, fail to affect us as powerfully 
as they ought. The unusual and the irregular arouse 
our attention ; the habitual passes before us, surrounds 
us, dwells within us, and we do not notice it, do not 

• Snbfllnnee of RematkB, n-pn.lo al iH' 'enlion of the 

friends of Edncalior i-'^ - •'ha's Vine- 

yari, Angnat 16, 
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reflect upon it. The multitude runs to gaze at any 
departure from the laws of Nature, but casts a vacant 
eye on tlie wonder and beauty of its daily miracles. 
How little are we affected by the divine faculty of vis- 
ion, by wiiich the entire external world is successively 
pictured, as it were, upon the everchanging tapestry 
which hangs around the inner chambers of the soul ! 
But, if it is reported that an individual can see with 
the back of his head or the pit of his stomach, the 
community is alive at the tidings. Men, who have 
been blessed, all their lives, with the glorious gift of 
speech ; who have been accustomed, without reflection, 
by a few slight movements of the lips and tongue, to 
give a vibration to the air, which carries intelligence, 
expresses the finest shades of thought, awakens sympa- 
thy and kindles passion in other minds ; men, who have 
aeen their little children, they know not how, without 
books and without a teacher, acquire this heavenly en- 
dowment of articulate speech, — will travel miles, to be- 
hold the performance of a ventriloquist ; and think they 
have made a good bargain, when they have paid a dol- 
lar, to hear him throw a voice into a chest of drawers. 
I am not disposed, sir, to play the austere censor, 
and to quarrel with this eager passion for novelty. It 
leads, I am aware, if well directed, to improvement. 
It nourishes the spirit of observation. But I would 
have it accompanied with the habit of sober and thought- 
ful reflection on the world of greater wonders, which 
surrounds us, which we carry about within us, in the 

L frame of our being and the constitution of our nature. 
The truly wonderful is not that which breaks out into 
astonishing novelties and fantastic peculiarities; it is 
the ininutable contrivance and the miraculous propor- 
tion, resource, and harmony, of our existence. Imag- 
ination and romance, in their wildest freaks, credu- 
lity, in its greediest cravings for excitement, has nev- 
er caught at any thing of monstrous or fairy creation, 
which parallels those quiet mysteries of our nature, 
which make up the the daily round of life. 
R I 
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The most important of these mysteries (humanly 
speaking) is, the formation and growth of the mind of 
man, considered as a real substantive being ; and the 
point of view, in which I have wislied to present the 
subject of education to you, on this occasion, is that of 
being, in ordinary cases, the appointed means of the 
formation and growth of this invisible and mysterious 
substance, which we call the mind : that formless es- 
sence, which gives hfe to all the forms of humanity ; 
that unseen thing, which, through the animated eye, 
beholds all the qualities of external Nature ; that un- 
dying thing, which, with perishable organs, and failing 
limbs, and fainting senses, erects its perennial monu- 
ments on earth, and climbs the paths of an immortality, 
which shall endure, when the earth, and all that encum- 
bers and adorns it, shall pass away. In a word, I could 
wish, were it possible for me to do it, to present to the 
understandings of those whom I have the honor to 
address, the impression, which dwells upon my own, 
of the nature and importance of education, considered 
as the name we give to the care and nourishment of 
our minds. 

What labor and pains are not bestowed to clothe, 
and feed, and shelter, the body ; to shield it from blight 
and disease ; to rear it up into a healthy and well-pro- 
portioned frame of vigorous humanity ! Now, suppose 
it were possible, (and, to some extent, it is possiljle,) 
that it were even quite easy, without actually starving a 
human creature to death, to keep him in being, for the 
usual term of existence, without that supply of accus- 
tomed food, which is necessary for health, strength, and 
comeliness. Suppose there was such a thing as a com- 
munity of men, capable of subsisting and continuing 
their race, but who, from poverty, indolence, or the act 
of God ; for want of means, or knowledge to use them ; 
should pass through life, without any developement of 
the great vital powers ; should just be alive, and no 
more ; who should, in the language of Scripture, have 
eyes but see not, ears but hear not ; their senses all tor- 

26 E. E. 
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pid ; their limbs feeble, nerveless, incapable of muscular 
movement; the entire system languid, pining, catalep- 
tic ; all but lifeless, and yet alive. What should 
think of audi bodies, of such existence, of such beings ? 
What should we tliink of such fatuity and madness, if 
they knowingly and designedly reduced themselves, and 
kept themselves iu such a state, living as tliey do on the 
fertile earth, lords of the subject animals, and able, if 
they were pleased, to seat themselves, every day, at the 
bountiful table of Providence, and receive nourishment, 
and health, and strength, from its liberal supplies? 

Now, sir, I am coming to the point, which I wish to 
illustrate ; and it is this : — What none but a madman 
would knowingly do to his body ; what no known com- 
munity of men, raised above the abjcctest level of sav- 
age life, and placed on a soil and in a climate that yield 
a competent supply of wJiolesome food, lias ever done 
to tlie perishing cor]>oreal frajne ; what no father, in 
whose bosom the last drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness and jiarental love was not dried up, would do to 
his child ; — that is done and permitted to be done, with- 
out scruple and without rebuke, to the immortal intel- 
lect : and this, in enliglitened lands and in Christian 
communities, compraed of men who know that they 
have not only minds to enbghten, but souls to save. I 
say the monstrous and unnatural cruelly, never practis- 
ed to himself or another, as far as the body is concern- 
ed, unless by an idiot or a savage, is daily, constantly, 
remorselessly, practised upon that which excels the 
body, by all the difference between mind and matter, 
spirit and clay, heaven and earth. 

The body is not starved, except in cases of cruel ne- 
cessity. Not starved ? it is nourished and pampered, 
by whatever can provoke or satisfy the ap|»ciile ; the 
healthy child is nursed and nourished uji into tlie healthy 
man ; the tiny fin^crB, wliich nowweary with tlie weight 
of the rattle, will he trained up lo a grasp of steel ; and 
tlie hllle limbs will Icarn to stretch, nnfatigucd, over 
plain and mountain, whilo the inward intellectual being 



will be allowed to remain un nourished, neglected, and 
Btinted. A rejison, capable of being nurtured into the 
vigorous apprehension of all truth, wilt remain unin-^ 
formed and torpid, at the mercy of low prejudice and 
error ; a capacity, which might have explored Nature, 
mastered its secrets, and weigjied the orbs of heaven 
in the golden scales of science, shall pass through life, 
clouded with stiperetition, ignorant of the most familiar 
truth, unconscious of its own heavenly nature, There 
is the body of a man. sound, athletic, well-proportion- 
ed ; but the mind within is puny, dwarfed, and starv- 
ed. Could we perceive it with our bodily sight, we 
should pity it. Could the natural eye measiire tlie con- 
trast between a fully-developjed and harmoniously-pro- 
portioned intellect, on the one hand, and a blighted, stint- 
ed, distorted, sickly, understanding, on the other, even 
OB it compares a diseased and shrivelled form with the 
manly expansion and vigorous developement of health, 
we should be moved with compassion; but, so com- 
pletely do we allow ourselves to be the slaves of mate- 
rial senso, that many a parent, who would feel himself 
incapable of depriving a child of a single meal, will let 
him grow up, without ever approaching the banquet of 
useful, quickening knowledge. 

I know, sir, these are figures of speech. The mind 
does not grow by food, nor languish for the want of it ; 
but these similitudes are the only means we have, of dis- 
coursing of the intellectual nature. I know not to what 
else we can better liken the strong appetence of the mind 
for improvement, than to a hunger and thirst after know- 
ledge and truth ; nor how we can better describe tJie 
province of education, than to say, it does that for the 
intellect, which is done for the body, when it receives the 
care and nourishment which are necessary for its growth, 
health, and strength. From this comparison, I think I 
derive new views of the importance of education. It 
is now a solemn duty, a tender, sacred trust. What ! 
sir, feed a child's body, and let his ■""! himtrer ! pam- 
per his limbs, and starve his 1^ lie earth, 
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cover a tliousand hills with your droves of cattle, 
sue the fish to their hiding places in the sea, and spread 
out your wJieat-fielda across the plain, in order to supply 
the wants of that body, wliicli will soon be aa cold and as 
senseless as their poorest clod, and let the pure spiritu- 
al essence within you, with all its glorious capacities for 
improvement, languish and pine ! What ! build facto- 
ries, turn in rivers upon the water-wheels, unchain the 
imprisoned spirits of steam, to weave a garment for the 
body, and let the soul remain unadorned and naked ! 
What ! send out your vessels to the furthest ocean, and 
make battle with the monsters of the deep, in order to 
obtain the means of lighting up your dwellings and 
workshops, and prolonging the hours of labor for the 
meat that periaheth, and permit that vital spark, which 
God has kindled, which He has intrusted to our care to 
be fanned into a bright and heavenly flame, — permit it, 
I say, to languish and go out ! 

I am aware, that I utter tliese sentunents before an 
intelligent audience ; in tiio hearing of those who feel 
the importance of education, and who have exerted 
themselves to promote it. I wonder not that such 
should be the case with the inhabitants of this beauti- 
ful region. You have continually before your eyes, on 
your seagirt isle, a standing memorial of the importance 
of education, taken in its most comprehensive sense, in 
the now feeble remnant of the race which once covered 
the island and the main, and ruled and roamed over the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Where 
are all the powerful and warlike tribes, that occupied 
the territory of Massachusetts, and, under the guidance 
of their brave and intelligent chieftains, waged, at times, 
a perilous, not to say a doubtful, war, witli our fathers? 
One full moiety of their posterity is comprised in those 
poor remains, which still fmd shelter in a corner of 
Martha's Vineyard, and the neigiiboring islet. Well 
may the civilized man, at the present day, inquire, 
■' What maketh thee to differ ?" Wliy has tlie red man 
fail "le while man waxed strong? Why have 
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we multiplied by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
while they have disappeared from plain and hill-side? 
Why is their liglit canoe no longer seen, at daybreak, 
flitting over the waters ? Why does the deem 
bound before them, hardly outstripping them, in the 
chase? Why are their daaky forms no loijger seen 
gathering at the falls of the rivers, at the season when 
the salmon and the shad ascend the streams ? I know 
no answer to be given to these questions, but that which 
is suggested by the train of reflection which I have sub- 
mitted to you. In most of tlie capacities and powers 
of the physical man, they not only equalled, but excel- 
led, the European race. The Indian was trained to 
uncommon bodily liardihood ; to an eye of lire and a 
frame of iron. In physical vigor and endurance, he 
was an overmatch for his palefaced rival. But 



Hia mind was untutored, ignorant of Nature, ignorant 
of himself. He wanted the arts, and especially the Art 
of Arts, which gives an image to thought and a record 
to knowledge. He wanted an alphabetical character, 
by which he could receive and transmit the accumulated 
treasures of science ; and by which the discoveries and 
attainments of every man and of every age, are made 
the common property of every other man in every other 
period of time. 

This the natives of the continent wanted ; and, want- 
ing this, their physical endowments were of no avail. 
Nature, in her terrors and smiles, was the same to them 
as to us; but they could not interpret either. The same 
sun rose upon them, as upon us. But to them, it was a 
ball of fire, rolling through the sky, and sinking in the 
sea ; while to us, it is a glorious luminary, the source of 
light and motion to the system of worlds, of which it is 
the head, whose places and motions, observed by the eye 
of Science, serve as guides to direct the vessels of the 
white man across the widest sea. The parent earth 
contained Hm same rlepraits and storeB, for them, as for 
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us ; but they were untaught to bring cultivation in aid 
6f its productive qUaUties ; untaught to melt the plough^ 
share and the axe from its soUd rocks. They needed^ 
for their preservation, not walls and bulwarks, but the 
dements of useful knowledge ; and had Massasoit of 
King Philip, and their tribes, possessed those means 
and instruments of improvement, which are in the 
hands of your children at school, I know not why they 
might not have perpetuated their national existence, and 
borrowed the improvements of our civilization, without 
sinking under the superiority of our arts and arms. If 
Providence has been pleased to write the chapter of 
their destiny in other and darker characters, let us, at 
least, (while we do all in our power to alleviate their 
condition,) cherish and respect those means of improve- 
ment, to which we owe our happier lot. 



ACCUMULATION, PROPERTY, CAPITAL, 
CREDIT* 

In compliance with your request, gentlemen, I ap- 
pear before you, this evening, to take a part in the ob- 
servance of the eighteenth anniversary of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association. This meritorious Institution 
was founded for the purpose of promoting mental im- 
provement, among the young men of the city engaged 
in ccHnmercial pursuits. Its objects were, to form a 
library, well furnished with books best adapted to their 
use ; to lay the foundation of scientific collections ; to 
make occasional or stated provision for courses of in- 
structive lectures ; and to furnish opportumty for exer- 
cises in literary composition and debate. It would be 
superfluous, to offer any labored commendation of an 
institution of this description. It needs only to be 
named, in a commercial community, to be regarded 
witli favor. It has already been approved by its good 
fruits, in the experience of many who have enjoyed its 
advantages ; and has received the most favorable notice 
Irom distinguished gentlemen, who, on former anniver- 
saries, have perforrtied the duty which, on the present 
occasion, has devolved upon me. 

Supposing, then, that the usefulness of such an insti- 
tution is a point too well established, to need illustra- 
tion, I have thought we should pass our time more 
profitably, this evening, by devoting our attention to 
the discussion of a few of the elementary topics con- 
nected with commerce, in reference to which there 
are some prevailing errors, and on which it ia impor- 
tant to form correct judgements. These topics are, 
accumulation, pfoperty, capital, and credit; the simple 
enunciation of which, as the heads of my address, will 
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satisfy this most respectable audience that, withoat 
aimiog at display, it is my object to assist those before 
whom I have the honor to appear, in forming right no- 
tions on important practical questions. I may aJso 
add, that the viewa presented in a single discourse, on 
topics 60 extensive and important, must necessarily be 
of tiie most general character. 

I. Some attempts have been made, of late years, to 
institute a comparison between what have been called 
the producing and the accumulating classes, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. This view I regard as en- 
tirely erroneous. Accumulation is as necessary to fur- 
ther production, as production is to accumulation ; and 
especially is accumulation the basis of commerce. If 
every man produced, from day to day, just so much as 
was needed for Ihe day's consumption, there would, of 
course, be nothing to exchange ; in other words, there 
would be no commerce. Such a slate of things im- 
plies the absence of all civilization. Some degree of 
accumulation was the dictate of the earliest necessity ; 
the instinctive struggle of man, to protect himself from 
the elements and ffom want. He soon found, — such 
is the exuberance of Nature, such the activity of her 
productive powers, and such the rapid developement 
of human skill, — that a vast deal more might be accu- 
mulated, than was needed for bare subsistence. 

This, however, alone, did not create commerce. If 
all men accumulated equally, and accumulated the 
same things, there would atill be no exchanges. But 
it soon appeared, in the progress of social man, that no 
two individuals had precisely the same tastes, powers, 
and skill. One excelled in one pursuit ; one, in anoth- 
er. One was more expert as a huntsman ; another, as a 
fisherman; and all found, that, by making a business 
of some one occupation, they attained a higher degree 
of excellence, than was practicable, while each one en- 
deavored to do every thing for himself. With this dis- 
covery, commerce began. The Indian, who has made 
two bows, or dressed two bear-skins, exchanges one of 
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them for a bundle of dried fish, or a pair of snow-shoes. 
These exclianges, between individuals, extend to com- 
iDunitics. The tribes on the seashore exchange the 
products of their fishing, for tiie game or the horses of 
the plains and hills. Each barters what it has in ex- 
cess, for that which it cannot itself so well produce 
and which its neighbors possess in abundance. As in- 
dividuals differ in their capacities, countries differ in 
soil and climate ; and this difference leads to infinite 
variety of fabrics and productions, artificial and natural. 
Commerce perceives this diversity, and oi^nizes a 
boundless system of exchanges, the object of which is, 
to supply the greatest possible amount of want and de- 
sire, and to effect the widest possible diffusion of useful 
and convenient products. The extent to which this ex- 
change of products is carried, in highly-civilized coun- 
tries, is truly wonderful. There are probably few indi- 
viduals, in this assembly, who took their morning's meal, 
this day, without the use of articles brought from almost 
every part of the world. The table, on which it was serv- 
ed, may have been made from a tree which grew on the 
Spanish Main or one of the West-India islands, and cov- 
ered with a tablecloth from St. Petersburg or Archangel. 
The tea was from China ; the coffee perhaps from Java ; 
the sugar from Cuba or Louisiana; the spoons from 
Mexico, Peru, or Chili ; the cups and saucers from 
England or France. Each of these articles was pur- 
chased by an exchange of other products, the growth of 
our own or foreign countries, collected and distributed 
by a succession of voyages, often to the furthest corners 
of the globe. Without cultivating a rood of ground, we 
taste the richest fruits of every soil. Without stirring 
from our fireside, we collect on our tables the growth of 
every region. In the midst of Winter, we are served 
with fruits that ripened in a tropical sun ; and strug- 
gling monsters are dragged from the deptiis of the Pa- 
(^c oc«an, to lighten our dwellings. 

As all com" accumulation, so the 

accumula Ae by the ex- 
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changes of cotnmerce to benefit every other. Until 
exuhanges it, it is of no actual value to liim. Tlie tiller 
of a hundred fields can cat no more, t!ie proprietor of 
a cloth factory can wear no more, and the owner of a 
coal mine can sit by no hotter a fire, than hia neighbora. 
He must exchange his grain, his cloth, and his coal, 
for some articles of their production, or for money, 
which is the representative of all otlier articles, before 
his accumulation is of service to hun. Tlie system ia 
one of mutual acconunodation. No man can promote 
his own interest, without promoting that of otliera. As, 
in the system of th« universe, every particle of matter ia 
attracted by every otiier particle, and it is not possible 
tliat a mote in a sunbeam siiould be displaced, without 
producing an effect on tlie orbit of Saturn, so the mi" 
nutest excess or defect, in the supply of any one arti'- 
clc of human want, produces a proportionate effect on 
the exchanges of all other articles. In this way, that 
Providence, which educes the harmonious system of the 
heavens out of the adjusted motions and balanced msBi- 
ses of its shining orbs, with equal benevolence and cate 
furnishes to the countless millions of the human family, 
tlirough an interminable succession of exchanges, the 
supply of their diversified and innumerable wants. 

II. In order lo carry on tJiis system of exchangee, 
it is necessary, that the articles accumulated should be 
safe in the hands of their owners. The laws of society, 
for the protection of property, were founded upon the 
early and instihctive observation of this truth. It was 
perceived, in the dawn of civilization, that tiie only 
way in which man could elevate himself from barbar- 
ism, and maintain hia elevation, was, by being secured 
in the [xissession of that which he had saved from daily 
consumption ; this being his resource for a time of 
Bickness, for old age, and for the wants of tlinse depen- 
dent upon him ; as well as the fund, out of which, by 
a system of mutually beneficial exchanges, each could 
contribute to the supply of the wants of hia fellow -men. 
To strike at the principle which protects his earningi 
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or bis acquisitions; to destroy ihe assurance, thai (he 
field, which he has enclosed and planled in his youth, 
will remain for the support of his advanced years, that 
the portion of its fruits, which he does not need for 
imnvediate consumption, will remain a safe deposit, un- 
der the protection of the pulilic peace ; is to destroy 
the lifespring of civilization. Tlie plulosopliy, that de- 
nounces accumulation, is tlic philosophy of barbarism. 
It places man below the condition of most of the na- 
tive tribes on this continent. No man will voluntarily 
sow, that another may reap. You may place a man in 
a pamdisc of plenty, on this condition ; but its abun- 
dance will ripen and decay, unheeded. At this mo* 
inent, the fairest regions of ihe earth, — Sicily, Turkey, 
Africa, the loveliest and most fertile portions of the 
East, the regions that, in ancient times, after feeding 
iheir own numerous and mighty cities, nourished Rome 
and lier armies. — are occupied by oppressed and needy 
races, whom all the smiles of heaven and the bounties 
of the earth cannot tinnpt to strike a spade into the 
soil, further than is requisite for a scanty supply of 
necessary food. On the contrary. estabUsh the prin- 
ciple, that property is safe, that a man is secure in the 
possession of his accumuluted earnings, and he crcatCM 
a paradise on a barren lieath ; Alpine solitudes echo to 
the lowing of his herds ; he builds up Ids dikes against 
the ocean, and cultivates a field beneath the level of 
its waves ; and exposes his life, fearlessly, in sickly jun- 
gles, and among ferocionii savages. Establish the prin- 
dple, that his property is his own, and he seems almost 
willing to sport with its safety. He will trust it all in 
a single vessel, and stand calmly by, while she unmoors 
for a voyage of circumn.nviL'ation around the globe. 
He knows that the soverpi^nty of his fn- v accoinfa- 
nies it wUh a sort of earth'* guards 

it as vi'^ilanlly. on the I *arctic 

sea, as though it were "me. 

He Is no» afraul lo » 
way of lim ocoat 
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wings of the law of nations will overshadow it there. 
ITo sleeps quietly, though all that lie lias is borne upon 
six inches of plank on the bosom of the unfathomed 
waters ; for, even if the tempest should bury it in the 
deep, he has assured himself against ruin, by the agen- 
cy of those insLitutions, which modern civilization has 
devised for the purpose of averaging liie losses of indi- 
viduals upon the mass. 

III. It ia usaal to give the name of capital to those 
accumulations of property, which are employed in 
carrying on the commercial as well as the other busi- 
ness operafions of the community. Tlie remarks al- 
ready made will enable us to judge, in some degree, 
of the reasonableness of those prejudices which are oc- 
casionally awakened, at the sound of this word. Capi- 
tal is property, which a man has acquired by his indus- 
try, or haa, under the law of the land, become possessed 
of in some other way ; and which is invested by him, 
in that form, and employed in that manner, which best 
suit his education, ability, and taste. No particular 
amount of property constitutes capital. In a highly- 
prosperous community, the capital of one man, like 
the late Baron Rothschild, at London, or of Stephen 
Girard, at Philadelphia, may amount to eight or ten 
millions ; the capital of his neiglibor may not exceed 
as many dollars. In fact, the last of these two extra- 
ordinary men, and the father of the first, passed from 
one extreme to the other, in this scale of prosperity; 
and the same law which protected Iheir little pittance, 
at the outset, protected the millions amassed by their 
perseverance, industry, and talent. 

Considering capital as the mainspring of the business 
operations of civilized society, — as that, which, difiiised 
in proportionate masses, is the material on which enter- , 
prise works, and with which industry performs its won- | 
ders, equally and in ,tlie same way necessary, for the 
construction of a row-boat and an Indiaman, a pair of 
shoes and a rail-road, — T have been at some loss to ac- 
couut for the odium which, at times, lias been attempt- , 
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ed to be cast on capitalists, as a class ; and particularly 
for the contrast in which capital has been placed with 
labor, to the advantageous employment of wluch it b 
absolutely essential. 

I have supposed, that some part of this prejudice 
may arise from the traditions of other times, and the 
institutions of other countries. The roots of opinion 
run deep into the past. The great mass of property 
in Europe, at the present day, even in England, ia 
landed property. This property was much of it wrest- 
ed from its original owners, by the ancestors of its pres- 
ent possessors, who overran the countries with military 
violence, and despoiled the inhabitants of their posses- 
sions ; or, still worse, compelled them to labor, as slaves, 
on the land which they had once owned and tilled, as 
free men. It is impossible, that an hereditary bitter- 
ness should not Iiave sprung out of this relation, never 
to be mitigated, particularly where the political institu- 
tions of society remain upon a feudal basis. We know, 
from history, that, after the Norman invasion, the Saxon 
peasantry, reduced to slavery, were compelled to wear 
iron collars about their necks, like dogs, with the names 
of their masters inscribed upon them. At what subse- 
quent period, from that time to this, has any thing oc- 
curred, to alleviate the feelings growing out of these 
events? Such an origin of the great mass of the prop- 
erty must place its proprietors in some such relation to 
the rest of the community as that, which exists be- 
tween the Turks and Rayaa, in the Ottoman empire, 
and may have contributed to produce an hereditary 
hostility, on the part of the poor, toward the rich, 
among thousands who know not historically the origin 
of the feeling. 

It is obvious, that the origin of our political commu- 
nities, and the o^nization of society among us, fur- 
nish no basis for a prejudice, of this kind, against capi- 
tal. Wealth, in this Country, may be traced back to 
industry and frugality; the paths which lead to it are 
open to all; the laws which protect it are equal to 
27 
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all; and such is the joint operation of the law and ^H 

the customs of society, that the wheel of fortune is in ^| 

i^nnBtntil rpvAhilinn. and thf; Hoor. in one treneration. ^* 



constatit revolution, and the poor, in one generation, 
furnish the rich of the next. The rich man, who 
treats poverty with arrc^ance and contempt, tramples 
Upon the ashes of hia father or his grandfather ; the 
poor man, who nourishes feelings of unkindnesa and 
bitterness against wealtli, makes war with the pros- 
pects of his children, and tlie order of things in which 
he lives. 

A moment's consideration will show the unreasona- 
bleness of a prejudice against capital ; for it will show 
that it is the great instrument of tlie business move* 
mentB of society. Without it, there can be no exer- 
cise, on a large scale, of tlie mechanic arts, no manu-' 
fsctures, no private improvements, no public enterprises 
of utility, no domestic exchanges, no foreign commerce. 
For all lliese purposes, a twofold use of capital is need- 
ed. It is necessary, that a great many persons should 
have a portion of capital ; as, for instance, that the 
fisherman should have his boat ; the husbandman, iaa 
farm, his buildings, hia implements of husbandry, and 
his cattle ; the mechanic, his shop and his tools ; the 
merchant, his stock in trade. But these small masses 
of capital are not, alone, sufficient for tlie hlgiiest de- 
gree of prosperity. Larger accuumlations are wanted, 
to keep the smaller capitals in steady movement, and 
to circulate their products. If manufactures are to 
flourish, a very great outlay in buildings, fijituree, 
machinery, and power, is necessary. If internal in- 
tercourse is to diffuse its inestimable moral, social, and 
economical, blessings through the land, canals, rail-roadi 
and steam-boats, are to be constructed, at vast expense. 
To effect these objects, capital must go forth, like a 
mighty genius, bidding the mountains to bow their 
heads, and the valleys to rise, the crooked places to 
be straight, and the rough places plain. If agricul- 
ture is to be perfected, costly experiments in husband- 
ry must be instituted, by those who are able to ad- 
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vance, and can afford to lose, the fundti, which are 
required for the purpose. Commerce, on a large scale, 
cannot flourish, wilhout resources adequate to the con- 
struction of large vessels, and their outfit for long voy- 
ages and the exchange of valuable cargoes. 

The eyes of the civilized world are intently fixed 
upon the experiments, now making, to navigate the 
Atlantic by steam. It ia said, that the Great Western 
was built and fitted out at an expense of near half a 
million of dollars. The succesa of the experiment will 
be not more a triumph of genius and of art, than of 
capital. The first attempts at the whale-fishery, in 
Massachusetts, were made from tiie South Shore and 
the island of Nantucket, by peraons who Went out in 
small boats, killed their whale, and returned, the same 
day. This limited plan of operations was suitable for 
the amal! demands of the infant population of New 
England, But the whales were aoon driven from the 
coast ; the population increased ; and the demand for 
the product of the fisheries proportionably augmented. 
It became necessary to apply lai^er capitals to the busi- 
ness. Whale-sliips were now fitted out, at considera- 
ble expense, which pursued this adventurous occupation 
from Greenland to Brazil. The enterprise, thus i 
fested, awoke the admiration of Europe, and is in 
talized in the wellknown description by Burke. But 
the business has grown, until the ancient fishing- 
grounds have become the first stations, on a modem 
whaling voyage ; and capitals are now required, suffi- 
cient to fit out a vessel for an absence of forty months, 
and a voyage of circumnavigation. Fifty thousand 
dollars are invested in a single vessel; she doublea 
Cape Horn, ranges from New South Shetland to the 
coasts of Japan, cruises in unexplored latitudes, stops, 
for refreshment, at islands before undiscovered, and, on 
the basis, perhaps, of the capital of an individual house, 
in New Bedford, or Nantucket, performs an exploit 
which, sixty or seventy years ago. was tJiou^jh* 
object to be effected by the resources of 
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government. In this branch of business, a capital of 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars is invested.* Its 
object is, to furnish us a cheap and commodious light, 
for our Winter evenings. The capitalist, it is true, 
desires an adequate interest on his investment^ but 
he can only get this, by selling his oil at a price, at 
which the public ore able and willing to buy it. The 
"overgrown capitalist," employed in this business, is 
an overgrown lamplighter. Before he can pocket his 
six per cent., he has trimmed the lamp of the cottager, 
who borrows an hour from evening, to complete her 
day's labor, and has hghted the taper of tlie pale and 
thought-worn student, who is " outwatcliing the bear," 
over some ancient volume. 

In like manner, the other great investments of capital, 
whatever selfish objects their proprietors may have, must, 
before that object can be attained, have been the means 
of supplying the demand of the people for some great 
article of necessity, convenience, or indulgence. This 
remark apphes peculiarly to manufactures carried on by 
machinery. A great capital is invested in this form, 
though mostly in small amounts. Its owners, no doubt, 
seek a profilable return ; but this they can attain in no 
Other way, than by furnishing the community with a 
manufactured article of great and extensive use. Strike 
out of being the capital invested in manufactures, and 
you lay upon society the burden of doing, by hand, all 
the work which was done by steam and water, by fire 
and steel ; or it must forego the use of the articles man- 
ufactured. Each result would, in some measure, be 
produced. A much smaller quantity of manufactured 
articles would be consumed, that is, the community 
would be deprived of comforts they now enjoy ; and 
those used would be produced at greater cost, by man- 

• A writer, who appears lo nnd«raland the Buhject Ihoroughly, in an 
article in ihe Nnrlh Americaa Review, for Jnaunrj, 1S34, calculales, 
that a cupilal of twelve millions of dallors is einployeil in fiarrjing on 
tha whale Gahery, and that an atiiount of aereDty milliona of dolUra il 
ditecll; or ramately involved ia ic 
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ual labor. In other words, fewer people would be sus- 
tatHed, and those less comfortably, and at greater ex- 
pense. 

When we hear persons condemning acctimtilations 
of capital, employed in manufactures, we cannot help 
saying to ourselves, is it possible that any rational man 
can desire to stop those busy wheels, to paralyze those 
iron arms, to arrest tliat falling stream which works 
while it babbtca ? What is your object? Do you wish 
wholly to deprive society of the fruit of the industry of 
these inanimate but untiring laborers ? Or, do you wish 
to lay on aching human shoulclers the burdens, which 
are so lightly borne by these patient metallic giants?* 
Look at Lowell. Behold the palaces of her industry, 
side by side with her churches and her schoolhousea, 
the long lines of her slwps and warehouses, her streets 
filled with the comfortable abodes of an enterprising, 
industrious, and intelfigent, population. See her fiery 
Samsons, roaring along her rail-road, with thirty laden 
cars in their train. Look at her watery Goliaths, not 
wielding a weaver's beam, like him of old, but giving 
motion to hundreds and thousands of spindles and 
looms. Twenty years ago, and two or three poor farms 
occupied the entire space within the boundaries of 
Lowell. Not more visibly, I had almost said not more 
rapidly, was the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian tales, 
constructed by the Genius of the Lamp, than this noble 
city of the arts, has been built by the genius of capital. 
This capital, it is true, seeks a moderate interest on the 
investment ; but it is by ftjrnishing, to all who desire 
it, the cheapest garment ever worn by civilized man. 
To denounce the capital which has been the agent of 
this wonderful and beneficent creation ; to wage war 
with a system wliich has spread and is spreading plen- 
ty throughout ihe Country, — what is it, but to play, in 
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real life, the part of tho malignant sorcerer, in the same 
Eastern tale, who, potent only for mischief, utters the 
baleful spell which breaks the charm, heaves the mighty 
pillars of the palace from their foundation, converts the 
fruitful gardens back to their native sterility, and heaps 
the abodes of life and happinesa with silent and deso- 
late ruins ? 

It is hardly possible to realize the effects on human 
comfort of the application of capital to the arts of life. 
We can fully do tliis, only by making some inquiry into 
the mode of living in civilized countries, in the middle 
ages. The following brief notices, from Mr. Hallam'a 
learned and judicious work,* may give us some distinct 
ideas on the subject. Up to the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in England, the houses of the farmers in that Coun- 
try constated of but one story and one room. They 
had no chimneys. The tire was kindled on a hearth 
of clay, in the centre, and the smoke found its way out 
through an aperture in the roof, at the door, and the 
openings at the side for air and light. The domestic 
animals, — even oxen, — were received under the s 
roof with their owners. Glass windows were unknown, 
except in a few lordly mansions, and in them they v 
regarded as movable furniture. When the dukes of 
Northumberland left Alnwick castle, to come to London, 
for the Winter, tlie few glass windows, which formed 
■ one of the luxuries of the castle, were carefully taken out, 

B and laid away, perhaps carried to London, to adorn the 

H city residence. The walls of good houses were neither 

H wainscoated nor plastered. In the houses of the nobil- 

H ity, the nakedness of the walls was covered by hangings 

H of coarse cloth. Beds were a rare luxury. A very 

H wealthy individual would have one or two in his hoi 

K rugs and skins laid upon the floor were the substitute. 

H Neither books nor pictures formed any part of the fuis 

H niture of a dwelling, in the middle ages ; as printing 

H and engraving were wholly unknown, and painting but 
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little pr&clised. A few inventories of ftimiture, dating 
from the fiftecntti centuiy, are preserved. They af- 
ford a striking evidence of the want of comfort and 
accommodation in articles accounted by us among the 
necessaries of life. In the schedule of the furniture of 
a Signor Contarini, a rich Venetian merchant, living in 
London, in 1481, no chairs nor looking-glasses arc nam- 
ed. Carpets were unknown, at the same period : their 
place was supplied by straw and rushes, even in the 
presence-chamber of the Sovereign. Skipton castle, 
the principal residence of the earls of Cumberland, was 
deemed amply provided, in having eigiit beds, but hod 
neither chiurs, glasses, nor carpets. The silver-plate 
of Mr. Fermor, a wealthy country gentleman, at Eas- 
ton, in the sixteenth century, consisted of sixteen spoons, 
and a few goblets and ale-pots. Some valuations of 
stock-in-trade, in England, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, have been preserved. A carpen- 
ter's consisted of five tools, the whole valued at a shil- 
ling ; a tanner's, on the other hand, amounted to near 
ten pounds, ten times greater than any other ; tanners 
being, at that period, principal tradesmen, as almost all 
articles of dress for men were made of leather. 

We need but contrast the state of things, in our own 
time, with that which is indicated in these facts, to per- 
ceive the all-important influence, on human comfort, of 
the accumulation of capital, and its employment in the 
useful arts of life. An it is out of the question, for the 
government to invest the public funds in the branches 
of industry, necessary to supply the customary wants 
of men, it follows, that this must be done by private 
resources and enterprise. The necessary consequence 
is, that the large capital, required for these operations, 
must be furnished by the contributions of individuals, 
each possessing a portion of the stock, or by a single 
proprietor. 

However furnished, it is plain that the interest of the 
capitalist is ider unity. No- 

body hoards ed, and, 
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directly or indirectly, is ihe basis of bnaineas opera- 
tions. 

It is true, that when one man uses the capital f^ 
another, he is expected to pay swnethiiig for this privi- 
lege. But there is notliing unjust or unreaawiable in 
this. It is inherent in the idea of property. It wouW 
not be property, if I could take it from you, and tise it 
as my own, without compensation. That aim,ple word, 
it is miTie, carries with it the whole theory of property 
and its rights. If my neighbor has saved his earnings, 
and built him a house, and I ask his leave to go and 
Kve in it, I ought, in justice, to pay him for the use of 
his house. If, instead of using his money to build a 
house, in which he permits rac to live, he loans me his 
money, with which I build a house for myself, it is 
equally just that I should pay him for the use of his 
money. It is his, not mine. If he allows me to use the 
fruit of his labor or skill, I ought to pay him for that use, 
as I should pay him, if he came and wrought for me with 
his hands. This is the whole doctrine of interest. In 
a prosperous community, capital can be made to pro- 
duce a. greater return than the rate of interest fixed by 
law. The merchant, wlio employs tlie whole of his 
capital in his own enterprises, and takes all the profit to 
himself, is commonly regarded as a usetiil citizen ; and 
it would seem unreasonable, to look with a prejudiced 
eye upon the capitalist, who allows all the wofits of the 
business to accrue to others, asking only legal interest 
for his money which they have employed. 

Without, however, pursuing tliia comparison among 
different classes of capilalists, let us further endeavor, 
by an example, to illustrate the question, whether they 
ought, in any view, to be regarded as exerting an un- 
friendly influence on the labors of the community. 
Take, for instance, such a case as Mr. Stephen Oirard, 
a great capitalist, who united In his person the merchant 
and the banker, ajid who may be spoken of plainly, as 
he has passed away, the solitary man, and left no one 
to be grieved with the freedoms which are taken wt^t ' 
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his memory. Ttiia remarkable person began life, with- 
out a farthing, and left behind him a property, whose 
actual value amounted, to seven or eight miilions of dol- 
lars, and this acquired in the latter half of his life. He 
told me, himself, that, at the age of forty, hia circiun- 
stances were so narrow, lliut he was employed ob the 
commander of his own sloop, engaged in the coasbng 
trade between New York or Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans ; adding, that, on a certain occasion, he was forty- 
fire days in working his way up from the Balize to 
tlie city. Few persons, I believe, enjoyed less personal 
popularity in the community in wliich he lived, and to 
which he bequeathed his princely fortune. If tliis pr<^ 
ceeded from defects of personal character, it is a topic 
which we have no occasion to discuss here. We are 
authorized only to speak of the effect, upon tlie public 
welfare, of the accumulation of such a fortune in one 
man's hands. While I am far from saying that it might 
not have been abused, by being made liie inslnimeot 
of a corrupt and dangerous influence in the cwnm unity, 
I have never heard that it was so abused, by Mr. Gi- 
rard ; and, on general principles, it may perhaps be 
safely said, that the class of men qualified to amass 
large fortunes, by perseverance and exclusive devotion 
to business, by frugality and tfuift, are not at all Ukely 
to apply their wealth to ambitious or corrupt designs. 
As to the effect, in all other points of view, I confess I 
see nothing but public benefit in such a capital, man- 
aged with iinrelaxing economy ; one half judiciously 
employed by the proprietor himself, in commerce ; the 
other half loaned to the business community. What 
better use could have been made of it ? Will it be said, 
divide it equally among the community ; give each in- 
dividual in the United States a share ? It would have 
amounted to half a dollar, each, for man, woman, and 
child ; and, of course, might as well have been sunk in 
the middle of the sea. Such a distrihulLon would have 
been another name for annihilation. How many shipi 
would have furled their sails, how many warchousai 
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would have closed their shutters, how many wheels, 
heavily ladeD with the products of industry, would have 
stood still, how many families would have been reduced 
to want, and without any advantage resulting from the 
distribution ! 

Let me not be misunderstood. I regard equality of 
condition and fortune as the happiest state of society, 
and those political institutions as immeasurably the 
wisest and best, which tend to produce it. All laws, 
which have for their object to perpetuate large estates, 
and transmit them from generation to generation, are 
at war with the constitution of man. Providence has 
written a statute of distributions on the face of Nature 
and the heart of man ; and, whenever its provisions are 
contravened by political enactments, a righteous con- 
spiracy to subvert them springs up in the very elements 
of our being. My proposition is only, that, in a coun- 
try like this, where the laws forbid hereditary transmis- 
sion, and encourage equality of fortune, accumulations 
of capital made by industry, enterprise, and prudence, 
employed in active investments, without ministering to 
extravagance and luxury, are beneficial to the public. 
Their possessor becomes, whether he wills it or not, 
the steward of others; not merely, as in Mr. Girard's 
case, because he may destine a colossal fortune, after 
his decease, for public objects, but because, while he 
lives, every dollar of it must be employed in giving life 
to industry and employment to labor. Had Mr. Girard 
lived in a fashionable part of the city, in a magnificent 
house ; had he surrounded himself with a troop of liv- 
eried domestics; had he dazzled the passers-by with 
his splendid equipages, and spread a sumptuous table 
for his " dear five hundred friends," he would, no doubt, 
have been a more popular man. But, in my apprehen- 
Hon, he appears to far greater advantage, as a citizen 
and a patriot, in his modest dwelling and plain garb, 
appropriating to his personal wants the smallest pit- 
tance from his princely income ; living, to the last, in 
the dark and narrow street in which he made his for- 
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tune, and, when he died, bequeathing it for the educa- 
tion of orphan chiJdreo. For the public, I do not know 
that he could have done better ; of all the men in Iho 
world, he probably derived the least enjoyment from 
his property, himself. 

IV. I have left myself scarce any room to speak on 
the subject of credit. The legitimate province of cred- 
it is, to facilitate and to difiuse the use of capital, and 
not to create it. I make this remark with care ; be- 
cause views prevail on this subject, exaggerated and 
even false, which, carried into the banking system, have 
done infinite migchief. I have no wish, whatever, to 
depreciate the importance of credit. It has done won- 
ders for this Country. It has promoted public and pri- 
vate prosperity ; built cities, cleared wildernesses, and 
bound the remotest parts of the continent together, by 
chains of iron and gold. These are wonders, but not 
miracles ; these effects have been produced, not with- 
out causes. Trust and confidence are not gold and 
silver; ihey command capital, but they do not create 
it. A merchant, in active business, has a capital of 
twenty thousand dollars; hia credit is good; he bor- 
rows as much more ; but let him not tliink he has 
doubled hia capital. He has done so only in a very 
limited sense. He doubles the sum on which, for a 
time, he trades ; but he has to pay back the borrowed 
capital, with interest ; and that, whether his business 
has been prosperous or adverse. Still, I am not dis- 
posed to deny, that, with extreme prudence and good 
management, the benefit to the individual, of such an 
application of credit, is great; and when individuals 
are benefited, the public is benefited. But no capital 
has been created. Nothing has been added to the pre- 
existing slock. It was in being, the fruit of former ac- 
cumulation. If he had not borrowed it, it might have 
been used, by its owner, in some other way. What 
the public gains is, the superior activity that ia given 
to busiliess, by bringing more persons, with a greater 
antount and variety of talent, into action. 
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These benefits, pdUic and prirale. ai« not withoot 
KMDe coanterbalaiicing risks ; and, wiifa the enterprs- 
ii^ habits and ardent temperament of our countT;- 
men, I should deem the formation of sound and sober 
TOW9, on the subject of credit, one of the most desira- 
ble portions of the young merchant's education. The 
eagerness to accumulate wealth, by trading on credit, 
is the disease of the age and Country in which we live. 
S<naething of the solidity of our character and purity 
of our name has been sacrificed to it. Let as hope 
that the recent «Dbarra5sments of the commercial world 
will have a salutary influence in repressing this eager- 
ness. The merchants of the Country have covered 
themselves with lasting honor, abroad, by the hermc 
fidelity with which they have, at vast sacrifices, fulfilled 
their obligations. Let us hope tliat, hereafter, they 
will keep themselves more beyond the reach of the fluc- 
tuations in business, and the vicissitudes of aflairs. 

But it is time to close these general reflections. We 
live at a period, when the commerce of tlie world seems 
touching a new era ; a developement of eneigies before 
unconceived. Columbus discovered a new continent ; 
modern art has diminished, by one half, its distance 
from the old world. The application of steam to the 
navigation of the ocean seems about to put the finish- 
ing hand to that system of accelerated communication, 
which began with steam-boats along the coast, and ca- 
nals and rail-roads piercing the interior. The immedi- 
ate effect of this improvement must be, a vast increase 
of the intensity of international communication. The 
ultimate result can be but dimly foreseen. Let us trust 
that it will give renewed vigor to the march of civiliza- 
tion ; that it will increase the comforts of those who 
now enjoy its blessings, and extend these blessings to 
the forlorn children of the human family, who are, at 
present, deprived of them. 

Whatever may lake place, in this respect ; whether 
or not the navigation of the Atlantic Ocean, by steam- 
vessels, is to be generally adopted, as the mode of com- 
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munication ; commerce, no doubt, in virtue of other 
causes, of ascertained and unquestioned operation, is 
on the eve of acquiring an activity, beyond all previous 
example. As, in all former ages, it has been one of the 
moat povrerful agents, in shaping the destinies of the 
human race, it is unquestionably reserved for still high- 
er functions. I confess, that I look, myself, for some 
great results, to be produced by the new forces in mo- 
tion around us. When we contemplate the past, we 
see some of the most important phenomena in human 
history, intimately, I had almost said mysteriously, con- 
nected with commerce. In the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion, the art of alphabetical writing sprang up among 
a commercial people. One can almost imagine that 
these wonderfully convenient elements were a kind of 
shorthand, which the Phoenician merchants, under the 
spur of necessity, contrived, for keeping their accounts ; 
for what could they have done with the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptian priesthood, applied to the practical pur- 
poses of a commerce which extended over the known 
world, and of which we have preserved to ua such a 
curious and instructive description, by the Prophet Eze- 
kiel ?* A thousand years later, and the same commer- 
cial race, among whom this sublime invention had its 
origin, performed a not less glorious part, as the cham- 
pions of freedom. When the Macedonian madmanf 
commenced his crusade against Asia, the Phoenicians 
opposed the only vigorous resistance to his march. 
The Tyrian merchants delayed him longer, beneath 
the walls of their seagirt city, than Darius, at the head 
of all the armies of the East. In the succeeding cen- 
turies, when the dynasties, established by Alexander, 
were crumbling, and the Romans, in turn, took up the 
march of universal conquest and dominion, the com- 
mercial city of Carthage, the daughter of Tyre, aftbrd- 
ed the most efficient check to their progress. But there 
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was nowhere sufficient security of property, in the Old 
World, to form the basia of a permanent comm^riia] 
prosperity. In the middle ages, the iron yoke of the 
feudal sptem was broken by commerce. The eman- 
cipation of Europe, from the detestable sway of the 
barons, began with the privileges granted to the cities. 
The wealth, acquired in commerce, afforded the firet 
counterpoise to that of tlie feudal chiefs who monopo- 
lized the land, and, in the space of a century and a half, 
gave birth to a new civilization. In the west of Europe, 
the Hanse towns ; in the east, the cities of Venice, Ge- 
noa, the ports of Sicily and Naples, Florence, Pisa, and 
Leghorn ; begin to swarm with active crowds, Tiw 
Mediterranean, deserted for nearly ten centuries, is cov- 
ered with vessels. Merchants from the Adriatic explore 
the furthest East : silks, spices, gums, gold, are distri- 
buted from the Italian cities through Europe ; and the 
dawn of a general revival breaks on the world. Nature, 
at this juncture, discloses another of those mighty mys- 
teries, which man is permitted, from age to age, to read 
in her awful volume. As the fulness of time approach- 
es for the new world to be found, it is discovered that 
a piece of steel may be so prepared, that it will pcdnt, 
a steady index, to the pole. After it had led the ad- 
venturers of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to the utmost 
limits of the old world, from Iceland to the south (rf 
Africa, the immortal Discoverer,* with the snows and 
the sorrows of near sixty years upon his head, bnt with 
the fire of immortal youth in his heart, placed himself 
under the guidance of the mysterious pilot, bravely fol- 
lowed its mute direction tlirough the terrors and the 
dangers of the unknown sea, and called a new hemis- 
phere into being. 

It would be easy to connect with this discovery, td- 
most all the great events of modern history, and, still 
more, all tlie great movements of modern civilization. 
Even in the colonization of New England, although, 
more than ahnost any other human enterprise, the off- 
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Spring of the religious feeling, comnicrcial adrenture 
opened the way and furnished the means. As time 
rolled on, and events hastened to their consummation, 
ctHimiercial relations suggested the chief topics in the 
great controversy for liberty. The British Navigation 
Act was the original foundation of the Colonial griev- 
ances. There was a constant struggle to break away 
frocn the limits of the monopoly, imposed by tiie motliei 
country. The American navigators could find no walls 
nor barriers on the face of the deep, and they were de- 
termined that paper and parchment should not shut up 
what God had thrown open. The m<»nent the War 
of Independence was over, the commercial enterprise 
of the Country went forth, like an uncaged eagle, who, 
having beaten himself, almoat to madness, against the 
bars of his prison, rushes out, at Icngtii, to his native 
element, and exults, as he bathes his nndazztcd ^e in 
the sunbeam, or pillows his breast upon the storm. Our 
merchants were far from contenting themselves with 
treading obsequiously in the footsteps even of the great 
commercial nation from which we are descended. Ten 
years had not elapsed, from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, before the infant commerce of America 
had struck out for herself a circuit, in E(Hne respects 
broader and bolder than that of England. Besides pen- 
etrating the remotest haunts of the commerce, hereto^ 
fore carried on by the trading nations of Europe, — the 
recesses of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the White, 
-she displayed the Stars and the Stripes in distant 
oceans, where the Lion and the Lilies never lloated. 
She not only engaged with spirit in the trade with Hin- 
dostan and China, which had been thought to be beyond 
the graap of individual capital and enterprise, but she 
explored new markets, on islands and coasts before un- 
^proached by modern commerce. 

Such was the instantaneous expansion of the youUi- 
fiil commerce of America. The belligerent condititm 
of Eorope, for a time, favored the enterprise of o««r 
merdiants ; wealth began to pour into their coffers ; utd 
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they immediately took that place in the community, 
which events and tlie condition of the Country called 
them. Independence found us, in a great measure, 
destitute of pubhc establishments ; the eyes of the peo- 
ple were unconsciously turned to the merchants, as the 
chief depositaries of large masses of disposable wealth ; 
and they promptly stood forth, as public benefactors. 
It may certainly be said, without adulation, that the 
merchants of Massaclmsetts have sustained this charac- 
ter as honorably, as their fellow-citizens in any part of 
the Union, In all the great enterprises for pubUc im- 
provement, in all our establishments for religious, moral, 
hterary, and charitable, purposes, the genial patronage 
of commerce has been steadily felt. Our merchants 
have, indeed, been princes, in the pure and only repub- 
lican sense of the word, in bestowing princely endow- 
ments on the public institutions ; and to him, who asks 
for the monuments of their hberaUty, we may say, as 
of the architect of St. Paul's, " Look around you," In 
every part of the Old World, except England, the pub- 
Uc establishments, the foundations for charity, educa- 
tion, and hterary improvement, have been mostly en- 
dowed by the Sovereign ; and costly private edifices 
are generally the monuments of an opulence, which had 
its origin in feudal inequahty. If displays of wealth are 
witnessed in our cities, it is wealth originally obtained 
by frugality and enterprise, and of which a handsome 
share has been appropriated to the endowment of those 
charitable and philanthropic institutions, which are the 
distinguishing glory of modern times. 

To understand the character of the commerce of out 
own city, we must not look merely at one point, but at 
the whole circuit of country, of which it is the business 
centre. We must not contemplate it only at this pres- 
ent moment of time, but we must bring before our 
hnaginations, as in the shifting scenes of a diorama, at 
least three successive historical and topcgraphicaj pic- 
tures ; and truly instructive I think it would be, to see 
them delineated on canvass. We must survey the first 
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of thera in the company of the venerable John Win- 
throp, the founder of the State, Let us go ap with 
him, on the day of hia landing, the seventeenth of June, 
1630, to the heights of yonder peninsula, as yet with- 
out a name. Landward^ stretches a dismal forest ; sea- 
ward, a waste of waters, unspotted with a sail, except 
that of his own ship. At tlie foot of the hill, you see 
the cabins of Walford and the Spragues, who, the lat- 
ter a year before, the former still earlier, had adven- 
tured to this spot, untenanted, else, by any child of civ- 
ilization. On the other side of the river, lies Mr. Black- 
stone's farm. It comprises three goodly hills, convert- 
ed, by a springtide, into three wood-crowned islets ; 
and it is mainly valued for a noble spring of fresh 
water, which gushes from the northern slope of one of 
these hills, and which furnished, in the course of the 
Summer, the motive for transferring the seat of the in- 
fant settlement. This shall be the flrst picture. 

The second shaU be contemplated from the same 
spot, the heights of Charlestown, on the same day, the 
eventful seventeenth of June, one hundred and forty- 
five years later, namely, in the year 1775. A terrific 
scene of war rages on the top of the hill. Wait for a 
favorable moment, when the volumes of fiery smcJte 
roll away, and over the masts of that sixty-gun ship, 
whose batteries are blazing upon the hill, you behold 
Mr. Blackstone's farm changed to an ill-built town, of 
about two tliousand dwellinghouses, mostly of wood, 
with scarce any public buildings but eight or nine 
churches, the old State House, and Faneuil Hall ; Rojt- 
bury, beyond, an insignificant village ; a vacant marsh, 
in all the space now occupied by Cambridgeport and 
East Cambridge, by Chelsea and E^st Boston ; and be- 
neath your feet, the town of Charlestown, consisting, 
in the morning, of a line of about three hundred houses, 
wrapped in a sheet of flames at noon, and reduced, at 
eventide, to a heap of ashes. 

But those fires are kindled on tl 
American Independence is estabtisi: 
28" 
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merce smiles on the spot ; and now, from the top 
one of the triple hills of Mr. Blackstone's farm, 
edifice arises, which seems to invite us, as to an obser- 
vatory. As we look down from this lofty structure, 
we behold the third picture: a crowded, busy scene. 
We see, beneath us, a city, containing eighty or ninety 
thousand inhabitants, and mmnly built of brick and 
granite. Vessels, of every description, are moored at 
the wharfs. Long lines of commodious and even state- 
ly houses cover a space which, within the memory of 
man, was in a state of nature. Substantial blocks of 
warehouses have forced their way to the channel. Fa- 
neuil Hail itself, the consecrated and unchangeable, 
has swelled to twice its original dimeDsions. Athe- 
Dseums, hospitals, asylums, and infirmaries, adorn the 
streets. The schoolhouse rears its modest front, in 
every quarter of the city, and sixty or seventy churches 
attest that the children are content to walk in the good 
old ways of their fathers. Connected with the city, by 
eight bridges, avenues, or ferries, you behold a range 
of towns, most of them municipally distinct, but all of 
them, in reality, forming, with Boston, one vast metrop- 
olis, animated by one commercial life. Shading off 
from these, you see tliat most lovely back-ground, 
succession of happy settlements, spotted with villas, 
farmhouses and cottages ; united to Boston by a con- 
stant intercourse; sustaining the capital, from their 
fields and gardens, and prosperous in the reflux of the 
city's wealth. Of the social life included within tliis 
circuit, and of all that in times past has adorned and 
ennobled it, commercial industry has been an active el- 
ement, and has exalted itself by its intimate association 
with every thing else we hold dear. 

Within this circuit, what memorials strike the eye 
what recollections; what institutions; wiiat patriotic 
treasures, and names that cannot die ! There, lie the 
canonized precincts of Lexington and Concord ; there, 
rise the sacred heights of Dorchester and Charlcstown ; 
there, is Harvard, the ancient and venerable, fostercliild 
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of public and private liberality, in every part of the 
State ; to whose exiBtence Charlestown gave the first 
impulse, to whose growth and usefulness the opulence 
of Boston has, at all times, ministered with open hand. 
Still further on than the eye can reach, four lines of 
communication, by rml-road and steam, have, within our 
own day, united with the capital, by bands of iron, a 
still broader circuit of towns and villages. Hark, to 
the voice of life and business which sounds along the 
hues ! While we speak, one of them ia shooting on- 
ward to the illimitable West, and all are uniting with 
the other kindred enterprises, to form one harmonious 
and prosperous whole, in which town and country, ag- 
riculture and manufactures, labor and capital, art and 
Nature, — wrought and cmnpacted into one grand sys- 
tem, — are constantly gathering and dilTusing, concen- 
trating and radiating, the economical, the social, the 
moral, blessings, of a liberal and diffusive commerce. 

In mere prosperity and the wealth it difiiisea, there 
is no ground for moral approbation ; though, I beheve, 
ill any long period of time, it will be found that those 
communities, only, are signally prosperous, where vir- 
tuous principle is revered, as tlie rule of conduct. It 
is the chief glory of our commercial community, that 
the old standard of morals is still kept up ; that indus- 
try and frugality are still held in honorable repute ; that 
the rage for speculation has not eaten out the vitals of 
character, and that lucky fraud, though plated stiff with 
ill-gotten treasure, dare not yet lift up its bold, unblush- 
ing face, in the presence of the humblest manwho eats 
the bread of honest industry. 

So may it still remain ; and let it still be your object, 
gentlemen of the Mercantile Library Association, to up- 
hold this well-approved character of our ancient me- 
tropohs. Never let the mere acquisition of wealth be 
an exclusive pursuit. Consider it of tenfold importance, 
to manifest, in all the transactions of life, th ^ 

sense of honor, " which feels a stain like " 
that integrity, wliich the minee of Peru 
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from the path of principle. Let wealth be regarded 
the instrument of doing, as well as of enjoying, good. 
In a republican government, the mercantile class, in the 
natural course of things, is the only one whose mem- 
bers, generally speaking, can amass fortune ; let it be 
Written on your hearts, in the morning of life, that 
Wealth is ennobled only in its uses. Form, from the 
first, a large conception of the character of the Uberal 
taid upright merchant. Regard him as one, to wliom 
the Country looks to sustain her honor, in the hour of 
trial ; to uphold her public establishments, to endow 
her charities, to be the father of her orphans : as one 
whom no success will make ashamed of his vocation ; 
who will adorn his days of prosperity with moderation 
and temper ; and hold fast his integrity, though fortunes 
turn to ashes in his grasp. Improve the opportunities 
for cultivating your minds, which this Institution pre- 
sents, never greater than at this season ; and the Still 
Hirther and peculiar opportunities for menial improve- 
ment, which will shortly be placed within the reach of 
the young men of Boston, in consequence of the recent 
munificent bequest of Mr, Lowell. The keys of knowl- 
edge are in your hands ; the portals of her temple are 
open to you. On the shelves of her libraries, there 
are stores of information, which, besides contributing to 
your success in your calling, will give grace to good for- 
tune, and comfort and resource in disaster. 

Above all, while you pursue, with spirit, the business 
of your vocation, and follow the paths of enterprise to 
the ends of the "earth, let a well-instructed conscience 
be the companion of your way. Her guidance will 
safely lead you, when calculation is bewildered and 
prudence is at fault. Though your hope, in all else, be 
blasted, fail not, my young friends, to acquire the pearl 
of great price, that wisdom, whose merchandise is bet- 
ter than the merchandise of silver, and the gain there- 
of than line gold. Let this be the object of your hfe; 
and, while the guilty glories of war are deprecated by 
mankind, and the weary honors of successful ambition 
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weigh like lead on the wearer, you will enjoy, in the 
esteem and gratitude of the community and the peace 
of your awn minds, the happy portioa of the liberal 

AND UPRIGHT MERCHANT. 
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Mr. President, — I rise, at the particular request of 
the Secretary of the Boaid, and in compliance with 
the wishes of other respected friends of Education, to 
express to you the thoughts which occur to me, on the 
great subject now under our consideration, and more 
especially, on the Resolution which. has just been read. 
I do not come prepared to discuss the proposition which 
it contains, in a maturely- digested discourse. My ob- 
ject, only, ia to offer to you, and this large and respect- 
ed audience, the thougfitfi, somewhat desultory, which 
present themselves to my mind, on the principle ad- 
vanced in the Resolution ; and if I can do no more, I 
shall be well contented with having offered to the Con- 
vention this public testimony of the interest I take in 
the cause. 

I will observe, in the first place, that, without design- 
ing any thing like adulation of our native State, we 
may claim for it the credit of having made provision 
for education, from tlie earliest period of its settlement. 
The small New-England republics, and especially Mas- 
sachusetts, have been, in point of time, far in advance 
of the older governments of the world, in systematic 
provision for the education of the people, at the pub- 
lic expense. In setting this example, we have certain- 
ly paid back to Europe no small part of the debt of 
civilization, I regard this hereditary care for educa- 
tion as a precious portion of our moral birthright, and I 
trust wc shall transmit it, unimpaired, to afterages. 

I would gladly believe, nay, I do firmly believe, that 

*The foJlawing Remarks, in sabstaace, were made at a CouDly 
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this attention, — which, in this Country, has never been 
withhetd from education, and which, of late, I am re- 
joiced to say, has greatly increased, — Joes not manifest 
itself in an accidental, far less, uncongenial, aesociation, 
with that general interest in political ajlairs, which 
also characterizes our communities, and springs from 
popular instituHons. On the contrary, in the view I 
take of the subject, a country, possessed of such insti- 
tutions, is precisely that where education is most im- 
portant; where alone it is absolutely necessary, for 
carrying on the system of government, and keeping up 
its natural healthy action. It is, of course, in such a 
country, that we shotdd most expect, from the people, 
an enlightened and vigilant care of education. 

There are two simple plans of government ; on which, 
either pure and without qualification, or with some ad- 
mixture of the two principles, all constitutions are con- 
atnicted. One of tliem asserts, that the people are the 
r^htful source of power, both ultimate and direct ; the 
other denies this proposition. When Charles the First 
stood upon the scaffold, and a moment before he laid 
his head upon the block, so firm was his faith in the 
last-named principle, that he declared, with his dying 
breath, that " the people's right was only to have their 
life and their goods their own, a share in the gov- 
ernment being nothing pertaining to them." The 
other plan is announced, in clear terms, in the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts : " The people of this Com- 
monwealth liave the sole and exclusive right of gov- 
erning themselves, as a free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent, State." 

Now, it might be thought, that, even on the theory 
of government which Charles sealed with his blood, 
education would be deemed a great popular interest, as 
teaching the methods, and furnishing some of the means, 
of preserving hfe and acquiring property, which he 
admitted to be within the right of "<• '"ei 

not appear, however, that, at 
after, this right was underetoor 
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live duty on the prince ; consequently, such a thing, as 
a sclieme of popular education, at that time, was un- 
thought of. It 13 not, certainly, my intention to inti- 
mate, that there was no education in England, before 
the Revolution of 1688, but such as was compatible 
with the spirit and policy of a purely arbitrary govern- 
ment. There was always a temperament of popular in- 
Btitutions in the British monarchy, inviting and forcing 
the minds of men, in various ways, to improvement and 
progress. The administration of affairs had never, in 
practice, for any long period of time, been brought down 
to the platform of Oriental despotism, to which the tiie- 
ory of Charles the First reduced it. 

There were always parliaments, courts of justice, and 
juries, in the worst of times. The universities were 
seats of scholastic learning, and the practice of dispens- 
ing religious instruction, from the pulpit, forced upon 
the Church a certain kind of popular education ; but I 
suppose it was obtained at schools, provided by pious 
and charitable individuals. Nothing resulted from the 
theory of the government, but that the Prince, and 
those associated with him, required the advantages of 
education, to fit them for the administration of affairs. 
Accordingly, we find, that, with the popular reforms 
which have been made in the government of England, 
in modern times, and especially in our own day, atten- 
tion has been given, for the first time, to National edu- 
cation. The best efforts of the Broughams and Wyses 
have been strenuously made in this cause ; and I learn, 
with satisfaction, from a distinguished gentleman from 
that Country, who is now present with us, (Mr. George 
Combe, of Edinburgh,) that a greatly-increased inter- 
est in ^e subject has marked the progress of the po- 
litical reforms of a recent date, in the land of our fa- 
thers. In like manner, in FrancBj every thing that has 
been done for popular education, by the enlightened 
zeal and labors of M, Cousin and its other distinguish- 
ed friends in that Country, dates from the period of the 
political reforms of the government of the Country. It 
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reflects lasting credit on the Prussian monarchy, that, 
without admitting tiie people to an efficient share in 
the government, it has had the wisdom and the cour- 
age to bestow upon them an admirable system of pub- 
he education. 

But, on the plan of government established in the 
United States, where the people are not only in the- 
ory the source of power, but in practice are actually 
called upon, constantly, to take an efficient part in con- 
stituting and administering the government, it is plain, 
that education is universally and indispensably 
ry, to enable them to exercise their rights and perform 
their duties. This wiU be put beyond question, by con- 
sidering a few particulars. 

I. The iirst duty, in a popular government, is that 
which is attached to the elective franchise ; though I 
fear it is too little regarded in this light. It is not 
ly the right, but it is the duty, of the citizen, by the 
exercise of the right of suffrage, to take a part, at pe- 
riods recurring after short intervals, in organizing the 
government. This duty cannot be discharged with rec- 
titude, unless it be dischai^d with intelligence ; and 
it becomes the duty of the citizen to make up his own 
mind, on all the great questions which arise in admin- 
istering the government. How numerous and impor- 
tant these questions are, 1 need not say. Since you 
and I, Mr. President, have been of years to observe the 
inarch of affairs, the people of the United States have 
been called to make up a practical judgement on the 
following, among other great questions; — the protec- 
tive policy, that is, on the legislation necessary to in- 
troduce and establish an infant branch of manufactures ; 
a question, however easily disposed of by theorists, on 
both sides, of infinite practical difficulty ; on intental 
in^rovement, that is, the construction of public works 
of communication, between the various parts of the 
Country, at the expense of the general government ; 
on the circulating medium, and how far the 
which is the representative of value, mua 
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sic value, itaelf ; on the different /amilies of the human 
race, existing in Ihe Country, and the rights and duties 
which result from tlieir relation to each other; on the 
relatitma of the Country with foreign powers, in refer- 
once to colonial trade, disputed boundaries, and indem- " 
uification for wrongs and spoliations ; on the disposal 
of the public domain, and its bearings on the progress 
of population and of republican government, in the 
mighty West ; on the nature of our political system, 
aa consisting in the harmonious adjustment of the Fed- 
eral and State governments. I have named only a part 
of the questions, which, within the last twenty years, 
have been, some of them constantly, before the com- 
munity, — the turning points of Municipal, Stale, and 
National, elections. The good citizen, who is not wil- 
ling to be the slave of a party because he is a member 
of it, must make up his mind for himself, on all those 
great questions, or he cannot exercise the right of suf- 
frage with intelhgence and independence. As the ma- 
jority of the people are well or ill informed on these 
subjects, the public policy of the Country will be guid- 
ed by wisdom and truth, or the reverse. 

I do not mean, that it is necessary that every citizen 
should receive an education which would enable him to 
ai^e all these questions, at length, in a deliberative or 
popular assembly ; but, whUe it is his right and his duty 
to give effect to his judgement, at the polls, and while 
the constitution necessarily gives as much weight to the 
vote of the uninformed and ignorant as to that of the 
well-instructed and intelhgent citizen, it ia plain, that the 
avenues to information should be as wide and numer- 
ous as possible ; and that the utmost practicable exten- 
sion should be given to a system of education, which 
will confer on every citizen the capacity of deriving 
knowledge, with readiness and accuracy, from books 
and documents. The whole energy of the Slate should 
be directed to multiply tlie numbers of those capable 
of forming an independent and rational judgement 
their own, and to diminish, as much as possible, the 
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numbers of the opposite class, who, being blinded by 
ignorance, are at the mercy of any one, who has an in- 
terest and the skill to delude them. 

II. But the exercise of the elective franchise is only 
the beginning of the duties of the citizen. The con- 
stitution maites it the right, the laws make it the duty, 
of all citizens, within certain ages, to bear arms. It may 
sound strangely, to connect tiiia duty witJi the subject 
of education, I hope no practical demonstration of the 
connexion of the topics will ever arise among us. But 
this right and this duty, lightly esteemed in quiet times, 
may become of fearful import. Arms are placed in the 
hands of tlie citizen, for tlie most important purposes ; 
not for parade and holyday display, but to defend his 
country against violence from abroad ; to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws ; to preserve the peace of the 
community. Heaven grant, tliat the day may be far 
distant, when our citizens shall be called to wield them, 
for either purpose. But, if the experience of the past 
warrant an anticipation of the future, the time may 
come, when this duty, also, is to be performed. It 
will not, then, be a matter of indifference, whether the 
honor and peace of the community are committed to an 
ignorant and benighted multitude, like those which swell 
the ranks of the mercenary standing armies of Europe, 
or to an educated and intelligent population, whose 
powers of reflection have been strengthened by exer- 
cise, and who are able to discriminate between consti- 
tutional liberty and arbitrarj- power, on the one hand, 
find anarcliy, on the other. 

III. There are other civil duties to be performed, for 
which education furnishes a still more direct and ap- 
propriate preparation. The law of the land calls the 
citizen to take a part in the administration of justice. 
Twelve men are placed in the jury-box, to decide on 
the numberless questions which arise in the community, 
— questions of character, and nuestion" of Ijfe. The 
jury passes on your fo moun- 
ces whether you li e 
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they light matters, which those twelve men are to de- 
cide ? Look in the anxious faces of those, whose es- 
tates, whose good name, whose all, is at stake, hanging 
on the intelligence of those twelve men, or any one 
of them. What assurance is there, but that which 
CMnes from our schools, that these men will understand 
and do their duty ? Those little boys, now sporting in 
the streets, or conning their tasks in our town school) 
in a few short years will be summoned, in their turns, 
to discharge this important trust. Can we deem it 
matter of indifference, whether or not their minds havi 
been early accustomed to follow a train of thoughts 
a statement of facts ? Did not the Secretary give 
this morning, from his own experience, the instance of 
a witness, who, in a case of slander, where every thing 
turned on his testimony, first swore, that what he saw, 
he saw through one window, and then, through anoth- 
er, and then, through a door ? Wo to the community, 
where the degree of stolidity and ignorance, necessary 
to constitute such a witness, abounds ; and where it 
must appear, not only on the stand, but in the jury-box. 
It appears to me a most imperative duty, on the part 
of a State, which calls its citizens to discharge this mo- 
mentous office, to do aU in its power to qualify them 
for it, by a general system of education. Is it said, 
there is learned counsel to ai^e and explain the cause 
to a jury, however ignorant ? But there is counsel on 
both sides ; the jury must decide, after hearing them 
both. But the court will instruct the jury. No doubt, 
as far as the law is concerned ; but the court's instruc- 
tions are addressed to minds, supposed to be capabli 
of following out an argument, estimating evidence, and 
making up an independent opinion. I do not say, that 
there are not some minds, to whom the best opportuni- 
ties of education would not impart the requisite qualifi- 
cations of an intelhgent juror. But I may appeal to 
every professional character and magistrate in this con- 
vention, that, in an important case, if he were to be 
called on to select a jury, on which he could place full 
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reliance, he would select men of good common sense, 
who had received a good common education. 

IV. But I have not yet named all the civil duties, for 
which education is needed as the preparatory discipline. 
The various official trusts in society are to be tilled, 
from a commission of the peace to the place of chief-jus- 
tice ; from a constable up to the President of the United 
States. The sphere of duty, of some of these fmic- 
tionaries, is narrow ; of others, large and inexpressibly 
responsible ; of none, insignificant. Taken together, 
they make up tiie administration of free government, — 
the greatest merely temporal interest of civilized man. 
There are three courses, between which we must 
choose. We must have officers unqualified for their 
duties ; or we must educate a privileged class, to mo- 
nopolize the honors and emoluments of place ; or, we 
must establish such a system of ^neral education, as 
will furnish a supply of well-infonned, intelligent, and 
respectable citizens, in every part of the Country and in 
every walk of life, capable of discharging the trusts 
which the people may devolve upon them. The topic 
is of great compass, but I cannot dwell upon it. It is 
superfluous to say, which of the three courses is most 
congenial with the spirit of republicanism, 

V. I have thus far spoken of those reasons, for pro- 
moting Common-School Education, which spring from 

■ the nature of our government. There are others, de- 
rived from the condition of our Country. Individual 
enterprise is every where stimulated ; the paths of ad- 
venture are opened ; the boundless West prevents the 
older settlements from being overstocked, and gives 
scope for an unexampled developement of energy. Ed- 
ucation is wanted, to enlighten and direct those active, 
moving powers. Without it, much wild vigor will be 
exerted in vain. Energy, alone, is not enough ; it 
must be turned to feasible objects, and work by sound 
principles. 

Again, this spirit of enterprise runs naturally towards 
the acquisition of wealth. In this, I find no matter of 
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reproach ; only let it not be a, merely Carthaginian pros- 
perilj. Let a taatc for reading and reflection be cultiva- 
ted, as well as property acquired. Let us give our chil- 
dren the keys of knowledge, as well as an establishment 
in business. Let them, in youth, form habits and tastes, 
wliich will remain with them, in afterlife, in old age, and 
furnish rational entertainment, at all times. When we 
collect the little circle, at the family board and at the 
fireside, in our long Winter evenings, let us be able to 
talk of subjects of interest and importance, — the pro- 
ductions and institutions of our own and foreign coun- 
tries ; the history of our venerated fathers ; the won- 
ders of tlie material miiverse ; the experience of our 
race ; great moral interests and duties ; — subjects, surely 
as important as dollars and cents. Let ua, from early 
years, teach our children to rise above the dust benea^ 
their feet, to the consideration of the great spiritual 
concerns of immortal natures. A mere bookworm is 
a worthless character ; but a mere moneygetter is no 
better. 

It is a great mistake, to suppose that it is necessary 
to be a professional man, in order to have leisure to in- 
dulge a taste for reading. Far otherwise. I believe 
the mechanic, the engineer, the husbandman, the tra- 
der, have quite as much leisure, as the average of men 
in the learned professions. I know some men, busily 
engaged in these diflerent catlings of active life, whose 
minds are well stored with various, useful knowledge, 
acquired from books. There would be more such men, 
if education in our Common Schools were, as it well 
might be, of a higher order; and if Common-School 
Libraries, well furnished, were introduced into every 
district, as I trust, in due time, they will be. It is sur- 
prising, sir, how much may be effected, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, for the improvement 
of the mind, by a person resolutely bent on the acqui- 
ntion of knowledge. A letter has been put into my 
is, bearing date the sixth of September, so interest- 
|elf, and so strongly illustrative of this point, 
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that I will read a portion of it ; though it was written, 
I ani sure, without the least view to publicity. 

" I was the youngest" (says the writer*) " of many 
brethren, and my parents were poor. My means of 
education were limited to the advantages of a district 
school ; and those, again, were circumscribed by my 
father's death, which deprived me, at the age of fifteen, 
of those scanty opportunities, which I had previously 
enjoyed. A few months after his decease, I appren- 
ticed myself to a blacksmith, in my native village. 
Thither I carried an indomitable taste for reading, 
which I had previously acquired, through the medium 
of the social literary ; all the historical works in which, 
I had, at that time, perused. At the expiration of a 
little more than half my apprenticeship, I suddenly con- 
ceived the idea of studying Latin. Through the assist- 
ance of an elder brother, who had himself obtained a 
collegiate education, by his own exertions, I completed 
my Virgil, during the evenings of one Winter. After 
some time devoted to Cicero, and a few other Latin au- 
thors, I commenced the Greek. At this time, it was ne- 
cessary that I should devote every hour of daylight, and 
apart of the evening, lothe duties of my apprenticeship. 
Still, I carried my Greek grammar in my hat, and oAen 
found a moment, when I was heating some large iron, 
when I could place my book open, before me, against 
the chimney of my foige, and go through with tupto, 
tupteis, tuptei,j unperceived by my fellow apprentices, 
and, to my confusion of face, with a detrimental effect 
to the charge in my fire. At evening, I sat down, un- 
assisted and alone, to the Iliad of Homer, twenty books 
of which measured my prc^ess in that language, dur- 
ing the evenings of another Winter. I next turned to 
the modem languages, and was much gratified to learn, 
that my knowledge of the Latin furnished me with a 
key to the literature of most of the languages of £u- 

• Mr. Elihu BnrrLll. 
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rope. This circumstance gave a new impulse to the 
desire of acquainting myself with Ihe philosophy, den- 
vation, and affinity, of the dilTerent European tongues. 
I could not be reconciled to limit myself, in these in- 
vestigations, to a few hours, after the arduous tabors of 
the day. I therefore laid down my hammer, and went 
to New Haven, where 1 recited, to native teachers, in 
Freuch, Spanish, German, and Italian. I returned, at 
the expiration of two years, to the forge, bringing with 
me such books, in those languages, as I could procure. 
When I had read these books through, I commenced 
the Hebrew, vritli an awakened desire of examining 
another field ; and, by assiduous application, I was ena- 
bled, in a few weeks, to read this language with such 
facility, that I allotted it to myself, as a task, to read two 
cliapters in tlie Hebrew Bible, before breakfast, each 
morning ; this, and an hour at noon, being all the time 
that I could devote to myself, during the day. 

" AAer becoming somewhat familiar with this lan- 
guage, I looked around me, for the means of initiating 
myself into the fields of Oriental literature, and, to my 
deep regret and concern, I found my progress, in this 
direction, hedged up, by the want of requisite books. 
1 immediately began to devise means of obviating this 
obstacle ; and, after many plans, I concluded to seek a 
place, as a sailor, on board some ship bound to Europe, 
thinking in this way to have opportunities of collecting, 
at difierent porls, such works in the modern and Ori- 
ental languages, as I found necessary to this object I 
left the forge and ray native place, to cany this plan 
into execution. I travelled on foot to Boston, a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred miles, to find some vessel 
bound to Europe. In this, I was disappointed; and, 
while revolving in my mind what step next to take, I 
accidentally heard of the Annerican Antiquarian Society, 
in Worcester. I immediately bent my steps towards 
this place. I visited the Hall of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, and found there, to my infinite gratifica- 
tion, Buch a collection of ancient, modern, and Oriental, 
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languages, as I never before conceived to be collected 
in one p^ce ; and, sir, you may imi^ne with what 
sentiments of gratitude I was affected, when, upon 
evincing a desire to examine some of these rich and 
rare works, I was kindly invited to an unlimited par- 
ticipation in all the benefits of this noble Institution. 
Availing myself of the kindness of the directors, I spend 
about three hours, daily, at the Hall, which, with an 
hour at noon, and about three in the evening, make up 
tlie portion of the day which I appropriate to my stud- 
ies, the rest being occupied in arduous manual labor. 
Through the fiicihties afforded by this Institution, I have 
been able to add so much to my previous acquaintance 
with the ancient, modern, and Oriental, languages, as to 
be able to read upwards of fifty of them, with more or 
less facility." 

I trust, Mr. President, I shall be pardoned, by the 
author of this letter and tlie gentleman to whom it is 
addressed,* for the Uberty which I have taken, unex- 
pected, I am sure, by both of them, in thus making it 
public. It discloses a resolute purpose of improvement, 
under obstacles and difficulties of no ordinary kind, 
which excites ray admiration, I may say, my veneration. 
It ia enough to nmke one, who has had good opportun- 
ities for education, hang fiis head, in shame. 

No leisure, Mr. President, for reading? Is there a 
man in the community, of an intelligent mind, and with 
any, the least tincture of improvement, derived from 
education, who, when coming, at nightfall, from his la- 
bor, (I care not how hard or humble,) if told that, be- 
neath his roof, he would find Shakspeare, or Milton, or 
Scott, or Irving, or Channing, seated in actual pres- 
ence by his fireside, and waiting to converse with him, 
would talk of wanting leisure, or of fatigue ? Would 
he not bound forward to meet them, as the panting 
hart bounds to the waterbtooks ? Would not the stars 
grow pale in the sky, before he would think of weari- 
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ness ? Well, sir, there is not an individual in the com- 
munity, who cannot, for a few dollars, surround his fire- 
side with these and kindred spirits, the lights and guides 
of humanity : not in bodily, but in intellectual, presence. 
They will speak to bis understanding, not through the 
ear, but through the eye. They will discourse to him, 
not in their everyday language, in which the most gifted 
do not always greatly excel their fellows ; but in the 
choicest and purest strains, to which, by study and 
meditation, and, I had almost said, by inspiration, they 
have elevated their thoughts ; and this tliey will do, not 
for a hasty moment, in a brief visit, but again and again, 
for days and for years ; yea, until, by long-continued 
intercourse with the noblest intellects of our race, his 
own becomes exalted and purified. 

VL There is one other topic, to which I ought to 
allude, more important than all others ; but I liave only 
time for a single remark. Man is a religious being, 
and, as far as human means and influences go, educa- 
cation is the natural basis of a rational belief. It is the 
peculiarity of Christianity, as distinguished from other 
religions, that it addresses the understanding, as well 
as the heart. It commands us to search the Scrip- 
tures ; to be ready to give a reason for the faith that is 
in us ; and invites us, on the Sabbath, to listen to a 
discowrse, that is, a connected, well-reasoned address, 
on its evidence, duties, hopes, and sanctions. Can this 
be done to a good purpose, (humanly speaking,) with- 
out education ? The heathen might offer incense on 
tlie altar of Jupiter, with a vacant mind ; he might scru- 
tinize the palpitating viscera of animals, with a grovel- 
hng spirit ; he might consult the oracle at Delphi, and 
shape his conduct by the response, with a benighted 
understanding. It is saying but little, to say, that 
there was nothing in his religion, that invited the exer- 
cise of his mental powers. We are blessed with a 
faith, which calls into action the whole intellectual 
man ; which prescribes a reasonable service ; challen- 
ges the investigation of its evidences ; and which, in 
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the doctrine of immortality, invests the mind of man 
with a portion of the dignity of Divine Intelligence. In 
whatever other respects the advantages of education 
might be dispensed with, when we consider man as a 
re%ious and immortal being, it is a shocking spectacle, 
to see him growing up, dark and benighted, ignorant 
of himself, of his duties, and of his destination. 

But this subject is too vast for the occasion. I for- 
bear to enlarge. I trust, sir, the resolution will be 
adopted, and that the people of Massachusetts, of this 
generation, will show, by their conduct, as a powerful 
Commonwealth, not less than as a community of indi- 
viduals, that they perceive the intimate connexion be- 
tween education and the existence and prosperity of 
free institutions of government. 
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OF WORDS AND PHRASES NOT EASILY TO BE UNDER- 
STOOD BT THE T0UN6 READER. 

[Many names of persons and places, terms of art, &c., which 
occur in this Volume, will be found explained in one of the places 
where they occur. For these, see Index.] 

Ahana, (or Amana,) a river of Palestine, mentioned by Naaman, 
(2 Kings V. 12,) as better than all the waters of Israel. It rises in 
Anti Lebanon, and unites with the Pharpar about four miles north- 
west of Damascus. It is then again divided into several streams, 
one of which passes through Damascus, and the others around it, 
after which they are lost in a bog, or marsh, called Bahr-el-Marje, or 
Lake of the Meadow. The Abana was called Chrysorrhoas by the 
Greeks, and is now called Barrady. 

Absolute monarchy i a form of government, in which the power of the 
monarch is unlimited. 

Absolutism, the system, or principle, of vesting unlimited power in 
the sovereign. 

Academy, a place of education ; a school of philosophy ; an assem- 
bly or society of learned men, uniting for the purpose of conferring 
together upon discoveries already made in the sciences, or to try 
experiments for their further improvement. The name \a derived 
from the groves of Academus, in the vicinity of Athens, about one 
eighth of a mile from the city, where the Philosopher, Plato, re- 
sided, and gave his instructions ; from which time they became, in 
a great measure, sacred to philosophy. The name Academy is 
often used for the school of Plato, as in this Volume, pages 23, 
41. In other places, as pages 25, 155, it is confined to the vari- 
ous public societies established in different countries, for the im- 
provement of the arts and sciences. The French Academy, at 
Paris, and Royal Academy, at London, are those particularly men- 
tioned in this Volume. There is, in this Country, an 'American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences.' See French and Royal. 

Acropolis, (Greek,) the highest part or citadel of a city, particularly 
that of Athens. 

Accession, the act of coming into power, or of entering upon an 
office. 

Adelphic, fraternal. 

Adriatic Sea, also called Gulf of Venice, an arm of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, on the northeast of Italy. 

Aladdin, the subject of one of the tales in the < Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments.' The possession of a magical lamp is represented 
as giving him command of the serricos of *^ * '=*^-*— ^*^ Lailip»' 
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an inm^Dary being of Hnperhaman power^i by whoiD all iua tST— 
dera were obeyed, with the celerity of enchunlmenl. 

Albertut Magnus, or Albert llie Great, a diatinguiahed theologian 
and UHtnral philosopher, who resided at PstIe, Rome, and Cologne, 
snd died at the lalter plnce, in the year I2S0, ngvd ubont eipity 
years. Ho mns for some tiine Bishop of Rnlixbon, bnt his liive d 
Bolilude indnced him to reaign that dignilj, aod retire lo a moiHa- 
tarj. His works muke twenly-one folio *oloiiieB. 

■SUavt, a celebrated lyric poe:l of Greece, who flourished aboat six 
handred years hefota ChtiBt, A few fragmenta, OQly, of hiawotk* 

•SUhymUt; the profsaaors of Jllchymy, ea art which originawd Itt 
Arabia, in the foDrlh century, and waa ullerwards much cultivated 
iu Entope, which had for ilH object the Iransmulatioo, or chuige, 
of Ibe baaer melnls into gold, and the discovery of the philoso- 
pher's ttoae, a anbatance supposed (o posscsa the power of — ~~ 
nil diseaaes, aud renewing life. The alcbymiala, though 
in the pursuit of objcctg now known to be vlalonary, have, 
experiments, rendered much service to modern cheiaialry. 

jlZcuin, called also .Sibin'is, (Flaccns,) an Engliehmsn, hui 
moat eminent acholar of hia nge, bom A. D. 732. 

Alexander the Great,—' Macedonia 'a niadmnn,' — a celebrated _ 
of Macedonia, who was bora three bnndred and fifty-sii jeara b»- 
foro Iho birth of our Savioar, and died in the thirty-aecond year 
of his age. He waa o great warrior, and conquered bia ODemieB hi 
every battle whicb be fouglit ; and at laat is said to have wepi, 
becauae " tbeio were no more worlds to conqDer." The extent 
of his oonqueMs, and hia aniform encceus in war, have rendered 
hia name aynonymoaa with conqueror. He wsa proud, ordeiing 
himaelf to be worshipped as a god ; and visited the temple of Ju- 
piter Amman in the Deacrt of Siwah, and bribed the prtesta of the 
temple to declara him to be the hod of Jnpiter. He was braTe, 
oUcn to rashueas ; humane nnd liberal ; eaay and familiar with hiE 
friends ; aud a great patron of learning. But he was a drunkard ; 
atid in one of his iits of madneaa, produced by intoiication and de- 
hanchary, he aet fire to the city of PerBepolia. 

Alexandria, the capital of Lower Egypt, founded by Alexander 
Great. This city, under the reign of the Ptolemioa, ancceason 
Alexander, was dibtinguished as the seal of learning. At the Hb 
■enofi, rounded by Ptolemy Philndelphaa, who died B. C. 247, ni 
merons scholars lived, were, supported, and atndied. The gram- 
marians and poeta of Alexandria are lernied, collectively, the At. 
exandrian achool, and the age of literature under the PtelemieB U 
lermed the AUxaadrian age. 

Algiert, one of the Stnleo of Barbary, on the northern coast of Afri- 
ca, with a capital city of the aume name, which was swrendertil 
to the French, Jaly Ci, 1830, previous to which time, the AlgErinat 
were a piratical nation, and received tribute from several states of 
Chriatendota. 

Alkali, (plural alkalies.) a sabataure Ibnt lias the property of com- 
bining with, and ueulralizing the properties of, acida, producine 
salts by tha combination. Alkalies change the vegetable blues and 
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pmples to green, red to pnrple, and yellow to brown. Caustic 
alkali, an alkali deprived of its carbonic acid, being thereby ren- 
dered more caustic and iriolent in its operation. This term is usa- 
ally applied ,to pure potash. Fixed alkali, an alkali that emits no 
characteristic smell, and cannot be volatilized or evaporated with- 
out great difficulty. Potash and soda are called the fixed alkalies. 
Soda is also called a Fossil, or Mineral Alkali, and potash, the 
Vegetable Alkali. Volatile alkali, an elastic, transparent, col- 
orless, and consequently invisible, gas, known by the name of am- 
monia, or spirits of hartshorn. 

Allston, (Washington,) one of the most distinguished of living paint- 
ers ; an American. 

Alma mater, dear, or benignant, mother ; an epithet applied to a 
college, university, or other seminary of learning, by those who 
have there received their education. 

Alpine, of, or relating to, the Alps, a lofly ridge of mountains in 
Europe, the highest summits of which are in Savoy and Switzer- 
land. 

Altai Motintains, a vast chain of mountains, in Asia, forming, for a 
great distance, the southern boundary of Siberia. 

Amalgamation, the combination of mercury with other metals. The 
compound is called an amalgam. 

Anacaona, a female cacique (chief) of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo ; 
put to death by the Spaniards, under Ovando, in 1505. 

Anatolia, see Asia Minor. 

Andes^ an immense chain of mountains, extending through South 
America, from north to south. In Chili, these mountains, which, 
to the north and south, are divided into several ridges, form but 
one ridge, about one hundred and twenty miles in breadth : and 
the Chilian Andes present many summits of great height. 

Anson, (George,) Lord, a distinguished English naval commander, 
between 17S9 and 1761. He not only obtained numerous victo- 
ries over the ships of the French and Spaniards, then at war with 
England, but added much to geographical knowledge, by his ex- 
plorations and discoveries. 

Anti' Christian, opposed to Christianity. 

Antartic Sea, or Ocean, (also called Southern Frozen Ocean,) the 
ocean lying round the south pole, and south of the southern ex- 
tremities of America, Africa, and New Holland. 

Apollo, one of the deities of the ancient Grecian mythology, presid- 
ing over poetry, music, medicine, and prophecy. One of the most 
perfect specimens of ancient sculpture, which have come down to 
modem times, is the statue of' this god, named the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, from the pavilion called Belvidere, in the Vatican, or Pope's 
palace at Rome. 

Apollonius the Rhodian, an ancient poet, bom about two hundred 
and thirty years before Christ. He wrote a poem, of some merit, 
upon the expedition of the Argonauts, who sailed in the ship Argo, 
under the command of the hero Jason, in search of the fabulous 
golden fleece. 

Appetence, desire. 

April the nineteenth, see Lexington. 
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A priori, lilarally, froni Uie preceding. RenBoning a priori, 'a it 
soning on gionnda preceding actuul knowledge. 

Atabi, or Arabiam, inhabitanla of Arabia, a 
the Boulhwestern part of Asia. 

Arcadia, a inountuinous coanlrj, in llie centre of the penineola coa- 
atituling the Bnnthem part of Greece, now called the Mores, and 
anciently the PEloponnesus. It haa been much celebrated by the 
poets, 03 (he abode of virtue, courage, and pastoral simplicitj of 
initnnerB. 

Archartstl, a cit; in the northern part ofRaasiB, no the Knex Dwi- 
na, about sij; miles fi-oni the White Sea ; fonaeiiy the only mari- 
tuno city of importuQce in RuBsia, but, since the fuundatioa of St. 
Pelerabnrg, it haa much declined. 

Archimedes, Iha qiobC celebrated among the ancient geomstrieiaiii, 
bom at Syracuae, in Sicily, aboni Vno hnndred and eigbty-BOTen 
years before the birth of our Saviour. He was the inventor of tt/r- 
eral of the moat imponanl tneabanical powers, such aa the Gom- 
pound pulley, the endless screw, &c. ; nnd ia reported to bavQ 
iaid be would iDove the world, if be could find a fulcrun), or pmnt. 
wlthont it, on which be could stand and place his lever. He in 
also said to have constracted lenaes, or burning glnasea, of muth 
great power, that he aet on fire with them the abips of the Roinan 
fleet, which was besieging Syracuse, lllero. King of SyracoiBi 
snapecting that an artiet bad added some common metal to a crown, 
which he had directed to be made of pure gold, requested Arcln- 
medes to ascertain the fact. He discovered the method of solrii^ 
the queation, while he was in ihe balh. 

Archipelago, a sea interspersed with many iaiands. The name' 
originally applied to the iGgean Sea, situated between Enrope 
Asia, and which ia called the Grecian Archipelago, but haa beea. 
also extended to other seas and even oceans. By the Indian Ar^ 
ckipelago is lo be underatood Ihe collection of islands south of the 
BBBtern part of the continent of Aaia, and forming a part of whst 
is conjpreheuded under the term Ea»t Indite. 

Ariotto, (Ludovicn,) an eminent Italian poet, who was born A. D. 
I4T4, and died A. D. 1533. His great work is thu Orlando Fori- 
oso, an epia poem. 

Aristolle, a distingaished Grecian philosopher, bom B. C. 3B4, U 
Stogira, in Macedonia, whence lie is sometiniea called the Slagy^ 
rile. lie was the preceptor of Aleiander the Great. 

Arkierighl, (Sir Richard,) inventor of the spinning-, , . _ 

1792. For a further account of him, see the second volnms of 
'Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffioulliea,' forming Vol. 
' TiiK BcHOOi. LiBBABV,' Larger Series, 

Armadillo, a small quadropod, found in tropical America, whoaa 
whole body is covered with a hard shell, consisiing of scales or 
plates, arranged like a coat of mail. Wiien attacked, Che aniniftl. 
rulla hiroselfinto a solid uniform ball. 

Armillary, reaemhling a lirneolel. The armillsry sphere coi 
of a number of rings of hrasa, or bracelela, repreaenling the 
DBS circles of the celestial globe. 

Alia Minor, (now called Atiulolia, or Nalolia,) a province of Aaial 
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Tnrkey, is that part of Asia comprehended between the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and border- 
ing, easterly, on Armenia and Syria. 

Assyrians, people of Assyria, one of the most important kingdoms 
of ancient Asia. 

Jistrolabe^ an instrument for measuring angles, formerly in use for 
determining the position of the heavenly bodies, but not now used. 

Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, or native princes of Quito, a prov- 
ince of South America. He was burnt by the Spaniards, in 163S. 

Jlthens, the capital o£ Attica, one of the countries of ancient Greece. 
It was remarkable as the seat of art, literature, and philosophy. 
It was rich in public edifices of the greatest magnificence. It was 
the resort and abode of poets, whence the phrase, ' the Attic 
J^fuse,' embraces the noblest productions of Grecian poetry-. The 
schools of the philosophers, of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicu- 
rus, were held within, or near, the city. Athens is still interesting, 
on account of the ruins of its ancient buildings, of which enough 
remains to attest its former splendor. 

AthtrKBumn, a name given to public libraries, frequented for the pur- 
poses of reading. It was the name of a building in ancient Athens, 
dedicated to Minerva, and destined for assemblies oi poets and 
orators. 

Atkos, a lofty mountain in Greece. 

Atlantis, a name given by the ancients to an island supposed to exist 
in the Atlantic Ocean, but respecting which they had only vague 
and indefinite accounts. As they placed it in a spot where aller- 
wards no island was found, it was supposed to have sunk, — to be 
* lost.' Its existence is now generally regarded as imaginary. 

Atlas, a chain df mountains in Northern Africa. 

Attica, Attic muse, see Athens. 

Augustan age, see the next article. 

Augustus, (Octavius Caesar,) a Roman Emperor, who was bom about 
B. C. 62, and died A. D. 14. His age was remarkable for the 
number of distinguished writers and men of genius whom it pro- 
duced ; whence the phrase, Augustan age, is applied to any flour- 
ishing era in literature. 

Auspices, signs of future events. 

Australia, that division of the globe, which comprehends the numer- 
ous islands lying in the Southern and the Pacific Oceans. 

Babylonian, of Babylon, the capital of the ancient Asiatic empire 
of Babylonia. 

Bacon, (Francis, Baron Verulam,) lord high chancellor of England, 
was born A. D. 1561, and died A. D. 1626, He is to be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable men of any age. He was a profound 
scholar in the whole circle of the sciences, and is the first who re- 
formed philosophy, by founding it on the observation of Nature. 

Bacon, Roger, an English monk of the thirteenth century, distin- 
guished for his discoveries in chemistry and natural philosophy. 
For an account of him, see the second volume of * Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge under Difficulties,' being Vol. xv. of * The School Li- 
brary,' Larger Series. 
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Balize, a poini m themonlbof ihoRii 

dred naiiea below New Orleans, 
Banaaa, u lusclaus upd Bgieesible fra 
shaped like a cucumber, grouing i 
tropical climates. 
Baaditli, (Ituliaa,) robbers aaaocinted in organized bnoda. 
Baviut and J^asiua, two miserable Torfiifiora of aoctent Romei sat- 
irized by Viigil.end wboae nsjnes have become proverbial for dnl- 
DBsa Bud atupidil)'. 
Bay Stall, MaseucboseCls, which whb originally called the proiince 

of Massachnaella Bay. 
Btda, or Bidt, sarnamed the Venerable, an eminent Englisb ecele- 
siaatic and writer of the eighlh century, vrho was bom about the 
year 672, and died A. D. 736. He bacanie celabratad for hla 
learning, and his fame spread lo fureign countries. lie wrote SD 
Ecclesiaatical Hiatory, and tronslaled the Ooapcl of St. John into 
(he Saxon langange. 
Bell, (Andrew,) an English gentleman, by whom Ihe system of mn- 
tual, or mouilorial, ioatmclioti was first introducod inio practice in 
Ibe English school a. 
Berhelty, (fJeorge,) Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, and author of 
many ^Bma^k^ble worka on natural end inlelleclual philosophy, 
and other subjects, waa bom March 12, 16S4, snd died Jannnr; 
14, 1T53. TliB eicellence of hia moral character ia conspJCDOUS in 
hia writings. He made very active efforla fur the establiabmant of 
a college bi Iba lataod of Bermnda, for " converting the savage 
Americans to Chris tisnity," and expended a large part of hia for- 
tune for this object ; but, after seven years of exertion, the proj- 
ect failed, for want of the asantsnoa promised by the English Pur- 
lieinenl. In pursuance of this plan, he resigned hia prefennentB, 
and Bailed with his family for Rhode Island, and resided at New- 
port for two years. He was a diatioguiabad benefactor to Yale 
College, in New Havan, Conneelicui, 
Black Foreil, ou extensive foreat in the maDDtainoDa region of Ger- 
many, a pari of the ancient Hercyniaa Forest, which, in the titoe 
of CiBsar, waa nine daya' journey in breadth and more than silly 
ID length, covering nearly the whole of Germany. 
Blackitone, (Sir WUliam,) an eminent English Jodga, and exponnd- 
ei of the laws end conatitutton of England. Hia great work, the 
' CommEnluties on the Lawa of Eogland,' Erat sppflnrad A. D. 
I76S, aud ia still a standard work. 
Bobadilla, (Don Francisco de,] was seol lo St. Domingo, in ISOO, 
with power to anperaedo Columbna, whom he sent home in chsina. 
He neversed Columbus's mode of treating the Indians, and reduced 
them to a state of complete servitude. See ' Life of Columbus,' 
in Vol. i. iJ'Tme 8CHO0I. Lihkabt,' Larger Series. 
Baecaccio, (Giovanni,) an Italian poet and novelist of great celebri- 
ty, who flourished in the fourteenth century. He was bom, A. D. 
1313, and died, A. D. 1ST5. lie is besi known by his ' Decame- 
ron,' a collection of lalea of the most various character, written in 
Ihe most polished style. 
Bulogna, a wealthy and popolous city in ibe north of Italy. 
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Bonaparte, see Napoleon. 

Bowditch, (Nathaniel,) the most eminent mathematician and astron- 
omer that America has produced, was born in Saiem, March 26, 
1773, and died in Boston, March 16, 18S8. He was a self-edu- 
cated man. With limited advantages of early education, and en- 
gaged, through life, in laborious employments for the support of his 
famUy, he was enabled, by great natural endowments, and wise 
economy of time, to make extensive acquisitions in learning and 
science. His * Practical Navigator' is the standard work upon 
navigation and, seamanship. His greatest work is the translation, 
in four volumes, quarto, of the * Mecanique Celeste' (Mechanism 
of the Heavens) of La Place, a distinguished French mathematician 
and astronomer. 

Bovodoin College is located at Brunswick, in the State of Maine. 

Boyle, (Bernardo,) a Benedictine monk, a native of Catalonia, who 
was sent out to America, by Queen Isabella, with Columbus, on 
his second voyage, to convert the heathen natives of the New 
World, of which the Pope appointed him his Apostolical Vicar. 

British JVavigation Act, an act passed by the British Parliament, in 
1651, requiring that no importations should be made into England, 
except in English ships, with English commanders. This act, 
passed for the exclusive benefit of English trade, was obnoxious to 
the New-England colonies, and was evaded by them. 

Broughatn^ (Henry,) Lord, an eminent living jurist, statesman, and 
orator, of England. 

Brown University is located at Providence, Rhode Island. 

Burgundy, formerly a province in the easterly part of France. 

Burke, (fUlmund,) an eminent writer, orator, and statesman, of 
Great Britain, was born A. D. 1730, and died A. D. 1797. 

Bushmen, a race of Hottentots, a wild and miserable people, in- 
habiting the western part of South Africa. 

Byzantium, the ancient name of Constantinople. 

Cadmus, the name of several individuals, celebrated in ancient my- 
thology and history. Tradition states that the most famous of the 
name, who was the grandson of Neptune, founded the Grecian city 
of Thebes, and introduced into Greece the Phoenician alphabet, 
about the year B. C. 600. 

CtBsar, (Caius Julius,) a very distinguished Roman general, states- 
man, and historian, born B. C. 100. He is said to have been vic- 
tor on five hundred battlefields, and attained the Dictatorship of 
the Roman Empire, with the title of Imperator, or Emperor. His 
extensive conquests of Spain, Gaul, Egypt, and Numidia, raised 
the power of Rome to an unprecedented height. In general, he 
used his most extraordinary talents for the good of his country. He 
subdued his enemies more by his clemency than by his sword. 
He was assassinated, in the Capitol, at Rome, by Brutus, Cassius, 
and other conspirators, on the 16th of March, B. C. 44, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. He wrote Commentaries on the wars in 
which he was engaged, on the spot where he fought l)is battles ; 
and the composition has been admired for the correctness and ele- 
gance of his style. Caesar was also tha iamilT muna of tlio fint 
five Roman emperors. With * ^flB||lMl»aBd 
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the term Catar becnme ofterwardB niBTOly n litle of imperial 

dignity, 
Caideron, (Don Pedro, de la Barca,) one of the greatest drair 

Bnthora of the SpaiuBh notion, was bom at Madrid, id leOl, and 

died Dt tho ndvnaeed age of eighty-aovon years. 
Caliph, more properly, Khalif, ' a aucceasor,' ' viosr,' or ' subati- 

tnte,' the imperial title gitcn to the aucceBBora of Mohammed in 

the supreme authority of the Muasnlninn empire. 
Callimachm, it Greek poet and grnmmiirian. 
OaMn, (John,) a very dialingnished reformer and iheologiBn of the 

Biilttenth century, wu born a1 Noyon, in Picardy, July 10, 1609. 

The onmerons followers of his ihcologicai teneta are generally 

styled CaWinistB. lie lived to the age of HHy-live years, and died 

May 27, 1564. 
Cambyin, ion of Cyrus tlie Great, became King of the Itfedes and 

Peraians, B. C. GBO. He waa a cruel, paeaionate, and sensual 

Honsrch, and reigned bn( eight years, 
CitmoeTis, (LouiB de,) the moat celebrated poet of the Porlnguese, 

waa bom in Liihon, about A, D. 1527, and died A, D. 1S79. He 

bsB been styled the Virgil of Porlngnl. His great epic poem, called 

the Luatad, was Kritlen during hia baniahment ut Macao, in China. 
Canonizeil , originally, declared to be a aaint ; hence, hallowed, 

venerable, sacred. 
CanBJiTy, the office, and aometimes the residence, of a canon. A 

canon la one who posaeasea a revenue for the performance of Di- 
vine aervice in a cathedral cburch. 
Canara, {Antonio,) one of the most fumona aculplora of modem 

Italy, was bom A. D. 1T6T, and died in 1S22. Ilia works arp 

marked by grace in design, and delicacy of finish. 

Canton, a district, 

Carr, (Robert,) a favorite of James the First, of England, who cre- 
ated him Earl of Somerset, in 1812. 

CaHhage, an ancient city of Africa, fonniled by a rolony from Tjre, 
and remarkable fin- its population, wenllb,'aiid power. It was, 
fbr raany years, a rival of Rome herself; bnt finally fell into the 
power'of the Romans, and was destroyed, B, C. 146. 

Caite, a tribe, race, or clasa, of people, in the Eafll, whose oceupa- 
tions, cnaloms, and priviieges, are bereditary. There are four orig- 
inal castes among the Hindooa ; and the members of one will not 
even eat with those of another. 

Cattilian, belonging to Caatile, a kingdom or principal province of 
Spain ; and hence used lo signify HpanUti. The phrase " Caatil- 
ian majesty" is somelimea naed to eipreas the richness and dignity 
ofthe Spanish langaago. 

CataUpiy, a spasmodic diaeaae, Or lit, daring which the mind and 

Cavcaaai, a very extensive range of Infly incnntoina Sn Wealem 
Asia, between the Blach ami Caspian Seas. 

CMTatHiCUs, nne of the moat considerable and important parts of an- 
cient Athens, divided into the inner and outer ; the former being 
within, and the latter withant, the walls. The inner Ceramicua 
was a pDblic walk, adorned with temples, porticoes, and olber ad- 
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ifices ; the outer Ceramicus was a public burying ground, which 
contained the remains of the most illustrious warriors and states- 
men of Athens. The Academy was at the extremity of this burial 
ground ; and the road to it was lined, on either side, with the sep- 
ulchres of Athenians who had fallen in battle, and been buried with 
funeral honors, and at the public expense. 

Cervantes, (Miguel de,) the author of the Adventures of Don Quix- 
ote, a very celebrated romance. He was bom at Madrid, in Spain, 
about the year 1547. He served in the wars against the Turks 
and African corsairs, and lost his left hand at the great seafight of 
Lepanto. He was subsequently taken by the corsairs, and re- 
mained seven years in slavery. He died at Madrid, in 1616, at 
the age of sixty-eight. 

Ceylon, a large island in the Indian Ocean. 

Chained to the oar. The slaves employed to row the huge galleys, or 
large boats, formerly in use on the Mediterranean, especially by the 
Venetians, were usually chained to the oars, which were of such 
size, that six or seven slaves were required for each. Hence the 
expression is applied to any subjection to a galling tyranny. 

Chaldaans, inhabitants of Chaldtea, the southerly part of ancient 
Babylonia. 

Champollion, (John Francis,) a French writer, celebrated for his 
works on Egyptian antiquities, and for his investigations and dis- 
coveries in relation to Egyptian hieroglyphics. He died at Paris, 
in 1832, at the age of forty-two. 

Chantrey, (Francis,) a celebrated English sculptor. The statue of 
Washington, in the State House, Boston, was executed by him. 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, was a celebrated conqueror, in 
the middle ages. He was bom in Bavaria, A. D. 742. At the 
decease of his father, Pepin, King of the Franks, or French, he 
was crowned King, A. D. 768. In the year 800, he was crowned 
Emperor of the West, at Rome. His victories greatly extended 
the domains of France. On his^becoming Emperor, he took the 
names of Caesar and Augustus, the two first Emperors of Rome. 
He was a wise, politic, and able prince, and a great patron of the 
arts and sciences. He lived to the age of seventy-one years, and 
died January 28, 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany, which 
place he had selected for his residence. 

Charles I., King of Great Britain, was bom in Scotland, A. D. 1600. 
He was a prince of great private virtue and talent, but rash and pre- 
sumptuous in his political course. By the levying of illegal taxes, 
and the oppressive decisions of the Court of Starchamber, he alien- 
ated from him the Parliament and the middle classes, with many 
persons of rank and fortune. The breach widened to open war, 
and under Fairfax and Cromwell, the Parliament finally became 
victorious. Charles was deposed, tried, and beheaded on the 30th 
of January, 1649. He suffered with great composure and courage. 

Charles V,, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, (in the latter 
capacity he was called Charles the First,) was bom February 24, 
1600. His military and political career waa verr dktiBfUijbedy 
and he was a sincere patron of men mm^.-. At 

the height of his power, he ab* TUi 
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Kin, and retired to a. monDalery, where he pnased [he rGDiainder 
of hui days, dyinf BHpteiiiber 21, 1558, in ibe fifty-niDth jenr of 

Ctutrlt! X., King of Prance, and brother of Lonin the Siileenih end 
oF LoQis the Eighteenth, whom be sncceeded, was bora in 1767. 
By ihe advice of his niinialry, it Ihu head or which was Prince 
Polignuc, he issned severe edicts againat the liberty of the press, 
and was finally driven &om the throne, by Ihe revolution of July, 
1830, and succeeded by tlio present King, Loaia Philip. He died 
in 1886. 

Chatham, (William Pilt,) Earl at, an illnatrions elalesnian of Eng- 
land, posaeaaed of great eloquence, eugucity, energy, and integrity. 
He was at the head of (he Bdniiniatrntion, daring the latter part of 
[be reign ofGoarge the Second, and the Htsl yearof that of George 
the Third. He opposed the American Revolntionsry War, in Ihe 
most brillinnt and eloqnent HpeecbBB of that or ofany lime. Ho 
was born November 16, ITDB, and died May 11, 1778. 

Chtekeriii, varied or diyefaifiad with brighter or darker parta, liiie 
the changing of aqoarea on n Fheas-bonrd. 

Chilian Andet, tee ^ndei. 

China, Chineie empire, a connlr^ of great extent in Eastern Asia, 
compriaing npnards of five niilliona of aqaare miles, and containing 
more than one hundred and fiRy millioaa of inhabitants. The gov- 
ernmonl i« an abaolulo monarchy. Tea ia the principal article of 
export. The China Sea waehea the eoulhern const of China. 

Chloride o^ liiae, a combination of lime with a gas (or air) called 
chlorine. It posaesaea remnrkable powers in purifying the air, in 
placea exposed to infection. 

Choltra, a very fatal diseaae, which prevailed in Enrope and Amer- 
ica, during the years 1^32 and 1833. It was called Anialic, being 
introduced into Europe from Asia. In the city of Paria, the mor- 
tality reached the number of eight hundred daily. 

Chriitendom, those countriea, tbe iohabilanta of which profeaB Chris- 

Chronomettr, a large natch or limepiece of very accurate oonatrnc- 
tion, aeed to mark time in aatronomioal unleulaiions. 

Cicero, (Marcus Talliua,] the moat diatinguiahed writer and orator 
of Rome, eontempornry with Antony, CiBsBr, and Pompaj. He 
was bom B. C. lOB. Hia greateat political act was the suppres- 
aion of the conspiracy of Cataline. He vFaa pnl to death by order 
of his anemlBs in the government, at the age of aiily-fonr yeara, 
and his head and handa vrere atfiied to tnu spot, in the Roman 
Foram, whence hia eloquence had often been poured forth. 

Cincinnahu, (Lucius Qainctins,) a Roman commander, distin- 
guished by bis heroiam, magnanimity, and disinterested neaa of 
ohnracler, was horn B. C. 400. Though of noble rank, he anp- 
ported himeelf by cultivating the earth. Summoned ttotn the 
plough to lake the chief command, he twice delivered hia country 
from great dnngera, and was Iiad in universal reverence. 

CirealoHon of the blood, see HiiTBi-y. 

Clem, thread wound upon it ball ; hence a guide, direction, beeanie 
men gaide themselves by a thread in a labyrinth. 
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Columbia River, the most important stream flowing into the Pacific, 
on the western coast of North America. It was first discovered 
and entered in 1791, by Captain Gray, of ship Colombia, of 
Boston. 

Columbus, (Christopher,) the discoverer of America, born about 
A. D. 1435, died May 20, 1506. For his life, see * The School 
Library,' Larger Series, Vol. i., and Juvenile Series, Vol. xi. 

Commentaries, written expositions on historical, constitutional, or 
legal subjects. 

Commonwealth of England, the time intervening between the death 
of Charles the First and the accession of Charles the Second, em- 
bracing the supreme rule of Parliament and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. 

Compass, the mariner*s, a magnetic needle (see Magnetism) sus- 
pended upon a pivot, and bearing a card, marked with the thirty- 
two points of direction into which the horizon is divided, and which 
are thence called the points of the compass. Its use is to guide the 
navigator in steering his course upon the ocean. Previous to its 
invention, in the fourteenth century, the mariner's only guides 
were the heavenly bodies, and in cloudy weather he was without 
any thing to direct his course. This period, therefore, forms an 
era in navigation, as, before it, men dared to sail only a short dis- 
tance from land. 

Constantine the Great, the first Emperor of Rome who established 
Christianity by the civil power, was born at Naissus, (now Nissa,) 
a town of Dardania, or McBsia, A. D. 272. He was proclaimed 
Emperor of Rome, A. D. 306. He was converted to Christianity, 
and afterwards became the sole head of the Eastern and Western 
empires, A. D. 324. In 829, he founded a new capital of the em- 
pire, at Byzantium, which was called, after him, Constantinople. 
This city was the residence of the Emperors of the East till 1458, 
when it was taken by the Turks ; and after that, it became the 
residence of the Turkish Sultans. Constantine reigned thirty-one 
years, and died A. D. 337, aged sixty-five. He put a stop to the 
persecutions against the Christians, and allowed entire liberty of 
conscience. 

Cook, (James,) Captain, a celebrated maritime discoverer, born in 
Yorkshire, England, November 3, 1728, and died February 14, 
1779, a victim to the fury of the savage inhabitants of Owhyhee, 
or Hawai, one of the Sandwich islands. He was highly honored, 
during life, as a man of science. The narratives of lus voyages 
are no less valuable to the geographer than interesting to the young 
reader. An account of his life may be found in the first volume of 
' The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,' forming the four- 
teenth volume of * The School Library,' Larger Series. 

Copernicus, (Nicolas,) an eminent astronomer, born at Thorn, in 
Prussia, January 19, 1472. He revived the theory, now tmi- 
versally received and known to be true, (according to which, the 
earth and other planets revolve round the sun,) whieh had been 
previously discovered by Pythagoras ; before wboee time, the eertli 
was supposed to be stationary, as^ * fl»Miilvil 
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aiannd it. Tliis Ihearj was neglecled, till its 
eua ; mid it hoa since been callud, ' tlie Copi 
the ayiteiD, ' the CopKrnican >7sleiii.' For a 
of CoperoleuB, see pages 23G— 238. 

Cordilltras, a rongo ormuuutaina in Mexico, thi 
chain of the Jlniies, 

CarneilU, (Peter,) one of the aarlioat and greBleal writers of French 
tragedy, was born, A. D. 16116, and died, A. D. 1681. 

Coronalioit, (from coToita, a crown,) the Qoremonj of crowning a 
king, queen, or other kinglj potenlnle. 

Corpui, (Latin,) a body ; a callection of works an similar sobjects. 

COTlta, (Fernando,) the Spanish conqueror of Mraico, was bom, 
A. D. 14SS. His name is eminent for bravery and ahiiity, bnt 
infamous for cruelty and perfidy. Gnatimazin, [he Emperor of 
Meiico, was snhjeotad, under his orders, to horrid lorlurea, lo 
force a diwlosare of concealed treasures, and afterwards eiecn- 
ted. Cortes lived to the age of aiity-three years. His Life may 
he round in the IwelAh volame of the Juvenile Series of ' The 
School Librart.' 

Cotton-gin, see fCiiinej. 

Cover, a plate. 

Crafti, see Gv.ilds. 

CrasniUt. There were two distingoiehed Romans named Crassna. 
The first, Lucius, the most ominent orator of his day, was mnde 
consul, (chief magistrate,) B. C. 96. The latter, Marcus, a man. 
of immsiue wealth, was a member of the &r3% triamriiate, (or 
government by three magistrates, equal in power,) with Cosar 
and Pompey, and died B. C. 63. 

Crocodile, an enormous reptile, inhabiting the Nile, and olher rivers 
of Africa. The alligator, found iu the warmer parts of America, 
is a species of the crocodile. 

Cromipell, (Oliver,) Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 
Scotland, and Ireland, was born A. D. 1B9S. He was actively en- 
gaged in the civil war during the reign of Charles the First, as a 
member of Parliament, and a military lender. He took a conspic- 
POOS part in the execution of Charles ; and, as commaDder-iu. 
chief of the army of the republican party, opposed and defeated 
his son, afterwards Charles the Second- He became sole govern- 
or, with the title of Lord Protector, in 165S, and retained that 
office till his death, in 1658. He waa a man of remarkable abilU 
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Croii, the emblem of Christianity. The term, ' lolditrs of the crou,' 
ia applied, both lu the warriors, who, in the middle ages, fought 
for Ihe recovery of Palestine from the Mohammedans, and lo the 
peaceful missionaries of modern limes. 

Canier, Baron, the most eminent nataralisl of the present age, waa 
bom, A. D. 1769, and died, A. D. 1832. He was Professor of 
Hatnral History in the College of France, ond held rarions impor- 
tant posts in Ihe French Government, at different limea. His works 
on Halnrnl History are of tlio greatest value. 

Cycloidal curve, or cycloid, that curve which is formed by any oq« 
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point in the circamference of a circle, supposed to roll npon a 
straight line. Thus, each point in a carriage wheel or hoop, in 
motion, is constantly describing cycloids. 

Cyrene, an ancient city in the north of Africa. Its ruins are an ob- 
ject of interest in modern times. 

Czar, a title of the Emperor of Russia, derived, like the German 
Kaiser, (emperor,) from the word Csesar, (which see.) 

Dante, (properly Durante Alighieri,) a celebrated Italian scholar 
and Epic Poet, born at Florence, Italy, A. D. 1265. His Divina 
Commedia (Sacred Poem) is in three parts, L' Inferno, II Para- 
diso, and II Purgatorio, (Hell, Heaven, and Purgatory,) and is 
a grand monument of his sublime genius. (See page 265.) He 
was a soldier and statesman as well as an author. He died A. D. 
1321, after a life of great vicissitudes. 

Darius, King of the Modes and Persians, was a wise, just, and able 
prince. Though at the head of immense armies, he was repeated- 
ly defeated by Alexander the Great. He was treacherously slain,, 
by traitors of his own army, B. C. 330, at the age of fifly years. 

Dartmouth College, located at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, one of the most distinguished chemists of 
the age, was born in Cornwall, England, A. D. 1779. His discov- 
eries with the Voltaic battery, (see Galvanism,) his decomposition 
of alkalies, ascertaining their metallic bases ; and his invention of 
the miner's safety lamp, have obtained him a deserved reputation. 
He died in 1829. See page 136, and also the second volume of 
' Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,' forming the fifteenth 
volume of 'The School Library,' Larger Series. 

Dead language, a language not spoken by any living nation ; such* 
as the Latin and ancient Greek. 

Decamerone, see Boccaccio. 

December twenty-second, see Plymouth. 

Delfthaven, a small town in Holland. 

Delphi, the seat of the most celebrated oracle in ancient Greece,, 
situated on the southern side of Mount Parnassus. The temple, 
where the oracles were delivered, was sacred to Apollo. 

Democratic, democracy, populace. 

Demosthenes, the greatest popular orator of antiquity, was bom at 
Athens, B. C. 376. He overcame, by great exertions and labo- 
rious perseverance, the natural disadvantages of weak lungs, a 
shrill voice, and an imperfect utterance. His orations are elabo- 
rate but masterly efforts. He opposed, with consummate address 
and eloquence, the ambition of Philip, King of Macedon, who at- 
tempted to enslave Greece. He died by poison, at about the age 
of sixty years, not choosing to surrender himself into the hands. of 
the Macedonians. 

Despotism, a form of government, in which the power of the ruler,, 
or despot, is unlimited ; hence, also, it signifies oppression, or tyr- 
anny. 

Diapason, a chord which includes all tones ; an octave ; a term ap- 
plied to one of the most important of the numerous classes of pipe» 
which make up a complete organ. 
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DiHator, a magialrale of ancient Rome, choaep 

emergencieH, and possi?sHing aJmoal ancontrollod 

fide WBs very limited in duration. 
Dikei, dams ; xaanei ei niountla of earth or other aolid mulorial, 

bnill up as barrierE againHl Ihe nalpi df a rivet or aea. A great 

ponion of Ilollsad is reduemeJ ftom the ocenn, by uieana of im- 

Dieikav, Baron, commnniler of a body of French troops ia Crmnda, 
in the war of 17B5. He nna mortally wonnded al ibe batlJe of 
Lake Geor^, September 8, ITfiS, but lived Id reach England, 
where he died oS his wounds, 

Diorama, a pecapeclive view of any hisloricnl scene, or of natnral 
scenery, on a large scale, and with the Light so arranged^ aa (o give 
a most vivid and natuial represenlBtioD. A saccessian of inch pics' 
tares ia Bamelimes caused tu pass, by machinery, before the ey« 
of Ibe spectator. 

JHsti^, a staff or stick on whicb the Sax was wound, and &001 
which it was drawn, iu the old mode of spinning. 

Divina Commedia, see DanU. 

Dolt, a gratnity ; provisions or money distributed in charity. 

Dome, the vaulted rmif of a public building. For deeeriptioos ofva- 
riona domea, see 'The Useful Arts,' Vol. I, being Vol. «., of 
* The School Librart,' Larger Series. 

Dorian, or Doric, belonging to the Dorian race, or of a style com- 
mon to that race. This race vraa one of the great branches of the 
ancient Greek nation. The Dorian wood, or vtodt, was one of 
the modes of arranging the masical scale, of which there were ekt- 

Drakc, Sir Francis, a distingnished Ea^ish nuvigsloi and naval 
coramander, barn A. D. 164fi, and died A. D. 1696. He intro- 
duced the potato plant from America into Europe. 

DrifliBOod, trees, logs, or other pieces of wood, which float down 

Dryden, (John,) an emment Engliah poet, was born, A. D. 1631. 
and died A. D. 1700. His greut power and melody of versiGca- 
lioD are strongly shown in his translation of Virgil. During the 
latter years of lus life, having lost, under Kmg Wulism the Third, 
the peusioDS and places which he held under King James the Sec- 
ond, he was obliged to writs for bread, and at so much a Une, 
His ' Fubles' contain some of big most poetical pieces. 

Dunaier, (Henry,) the first President of Harvard College, where he 
presided from A. D. 1640, till his death in 1659. 

East-India Company, (the Briliiih,) a company of London l.-. 
ehauts, chartered A. D. I60D, by Queen Elizabeth, who gave them 
the exclusive right to the commerce of India for fifteen years. The , 
Company, succeaeively rechactetBd, gradually attamed great pow- j 
Bf and wealth, and finoHy, in the middle of the last century, by I 
the civil and military ganins of the celebrated Lord Clive, guned I 
almost absolute control over the immense empire of Hindostan. 
Many officers and agents of Iho Company, before and after Clive, 
displayed, throoghout, the gteatest rapacity, enriching themaelvea | 
at the expanse of the unhappy Natives, who were allemately pU- 
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la^ed a&d oppressed by the English and their native masters. The 
e&rter of the Company was last renewed in 1834, with certain 
restrictions, calculated to secure great advantages to the people of 
India. 

Egyptian, belonging to Egypt, a country in the northeastern part 
of Africa, remarkable for its stupendous remains of ancient archi- 
tecture, such as pyramids, temples, &c. 

Bl Dorado, * the golden.' Some of the Spaniards, who came to 
America with Pizarro, on returning to Europe, excited the curios- 
ity and cupidity of Europeans, by fictitious accounts of a region in 
the New World, called El Dorado, where gold and precious stones 
were as abundant as rocks and sand in other countries. A map 
and description of this fabulous country was published as late as 
about the year 1600. 

Slectricity, a very subtile elastic fluid, which pervades the material 
universe. Lightning is the sensible appearance of the electric 
fluid. 

Electro-magnttic, connected with electro^magnetism, a branch of 
natural philosophy, which investigates the effects produced upon 
magnetic bodies by cuirents of electricity. 

Elizabeth, Queen, the daughter of Henry the Eighth, by Anne Bo- 
leyn. She snoceeded to the throne of England, afler the death 
of her sister Mary, A. D. 1658. Though capricious in her feel- 
ings, and arbitrary in her temper, she manifested great sagacity 
and energy in the conduct of public affairs ; and, under her long 
reign, England constantly increased in wealth and power. The 
greatest stain upon her character was the execution, by her war- 
rant, of her cousin, Queen Mary of Scotland, then a prisoner in 
England. Queen Elizabeth died, at the age of seventy years, 
A. D. 1602. 

Ellsworth, (Oliver,) an American jndge and statesman, was born 
in Connecticut, April 29, 1745, and died November 26, 1807. 
He took an active part in the Revolutionary straggle, was a mem- 
ber of Congress daring part of the war, and in 1796 became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Empyreal, pertaining to the highest and purest region of heaven* 

Encyclopedists, school of. This term is applied to those who were 
engaged in preparing the great encyclopedia, (universal dictionary 
of knowledge,) published in France, about A. D. 1750. This work 
had an immense influence upon the literature, philosophy, and pol- 
itics, of the age, and, in many respects, a most unfavorable one. 
Many of these writers, as stated on page 243, were ** notorioas for 
their disbelief of revealed religion.** 

English Church, or Established Church, the Episcopal form of 
church government, — ^by Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, as estab- 
lished in England. 

En masse, (French,) in a body. 

Ennius, an ancient Roman poet, of whose writings only fragments 
remain. He wrote * Annals' of Rome, from the eariieit timei to 
his own, in heroic verse. .! 

Epaminondas, a famous hero of 'RiaI' • niifci_| 

Greece. He distinguished bins' 
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■ad Spnrla ; anil, as general of the Tliebnns, derenled Iha Spar- 
tana, vrhoae rorce waa mnch anperior In hia own, nl Leuclra, 
lags of BcQOtiu, B. C. 378. He fell at tbe bBltle of Jlnntin 
Arcadia, B C. 363, being then forty-eiglit years old. 

Epicuria, an ancient Greek philoiopher, who lived aboul B. C. 
He luughl that tbe ckitf good consiata in a bappinesa apfingiiig 
from viclue. His own life wqb tempBrale and pure. Bot hia doc- 
trine became perverted, and tbe Epicureans, hie followers, came 10 
regard hnppineaa aa the result of eensual enjoyment. 

Epat, (Greek,) a song ; a pDcm describing heroic deeds orhiatoriCBl 




Eroimm, (Desiderius,) ai 
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nt scholar of, the fideenlb centuTy, 

er ZS, 146T. He posaeasHd lasta 

a graceful atjle ; but hia cantions 

IB than many of his friends could 

Hia works ocoopy 

! sixty-ninth ycat 



and wit, and hia vrritinga 

pradeane rendered hini 

have wished, in the cause of the Reformatio 

ten folio volumes. He died Jnly 12, 1636, i 

of his age. 

Evphrates, one of the largest rivers of Asia, which riaea in tha 
monnlnins of Armenia, and flows into the Persian Gulf. It has 
been celebrated from the most ancient times, being meatkine^ in I 
Genesis li. 14, as one of the rivers of the Garden of Eden. 

Euatatkias, a very learned Grecian monk, bishop, and scholar, of 
the twelflh century. He waa horn at Conatantinople, but when, 
it a not kno\vn. He waa alive, however, A. D. 1194. | 

Euzine, the ancient name for the Black Sea. 

Fantail Hall, an edifice in Boston, used for public meeliogs sod 
similar purposea. It waa erected at Ihe expense of Peler Fanesjl, 
and by hitn given to the town of Boston, ia 1740, for a town hsll 1 
and market house. It ia otlen celled the ■ crndlo o 
Liberty,' having been the scene of many of the earliest debates and 
resolves in opposition to the oppressions of England. 

Fet timple, a term in English low. The person veho owns a landed 
estate, free from incu nib ranees, is said to hold it in fee aimple. 

FetoU, (properly, Fieaole,) a. city of Italy, near Florence. 

Ftudal lystem, the name given to the aystem of rights nod obliga- 
tians subsisting between lords and their vassals, in Europe, during 
the middle agoa. The vassal {snbjeot) held hia /ee ta fivd (poa- 
seasion, estate) from Ihe lord, subject to certain obligalians, anch 
as that of bearing nrma in the service of his lard. Both stDaller 
domains and whole kingdoms were governed npon this feudal ba- 
tis, the king being the/eudal chie^of the lords, as Iheae were, in 

Flavian house, the house, or family, to which the Roman Emperors 
Tesposian, Titua, and Domition, belonged ; (heir family name be- 



n city, renurkable for 



ingFlav .... 
Florinline, belonging to Flortni 

its rich uollectinna of works of an. 
FoTiivi, a public place, in ancient Rome, whore aaaemblies of the 

people were bold, ll waa nnrrounded by porticoes, and adorned 

with slatoea. Here courts wore held for Ihe adminislralioQ of 
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jnstiee. Hence the word forum is used to designate political as- 
semblies, or political and judicial business. 

Fossil plants. The name/os«t7 is given to such animal or vegetable 
substances, as are found imbedded in any of the mineral strata 
(layers) of which the crust of the earth is formed. Thus we have 
fossil shells, fossil bones, &c. 

Franklin, (Benjamin.) This celebrated philosopher, patriot, and 
statesman, was born January 17, 1706, on Boston, where he was 
educated a printer. He afterwards published a newspaper in 
Philadelphia. He took a conspicuous part in the Revolutionary 
stru^le with Great Britain, filled the office of postmaster-general, 
of provincial and colonial agent and representative in Great Brit- 
ain, and, subsequently, of ambassador to France. His philosoph- 
ical discoveries and inventions were of the most striking kind. He 
proved the identity of electricity with lightning, (see page 82,) 
and invented the lightning rod, now universally used for the pro- 
tection of buildings. His numerous writings are marked by prac- 
tical wisdom, strength, and humor. His manners were simple and 
unaffected ; his conversation rich in instruction and anecdote. He 
died in 1790, at the age of eighty-four. His life will be found in 
one of the volumes of < The School Library.' 

Frederic the Second, the third King of Prussia, called Frederic the 
Great, was the most distinguished Monarch of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was bom January 24, 1712. He possessed great milita- 
ry genius, was fond of literature and of the conversation of literary 
men, and was an encourager of the arts, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures. Like Ctesar, he united the talents of a writer with those of 
a warrior, and was author of numerous works, the collection of 
which occupies nineteen volumes. Prussia flourished during his 
reign, and the number of his subjects was trebled. He died Au- 
gust 17, 1786, in the seventy-fiflh year of his life, and the forty- 
seventh of his reign, leaving more than seventy millions of Prussian 
dollars in the treasury, and a standing army of two hundred thous- 
and men. 

French Accuiemy, an association of literary men, formed A. D. 1629, 
and consisting of forty members. It has exerted a remarkable 
authority in matters connected vsrith criticism and language, and 
has published, among other works, a valuable dictionary of the 
French language. Its critical judgements have not always been 
ratified by the opinion of posterity. 

French Revolution, the overthrow of royal power in France, and the 
establishment of a republic, in 1792. The destruction of the Bas- 
tille, (a fortified prison,) the deposition and execution of King Lou- 
is the Sixteenth, and the massacres of the royalists during the 
period called the reign of terror, are among the most prominent 
acts of this great tragic drama. 

Fulton, (Robert.) For a biography of this eminent engineer and 
mechanist, to whonl the world is indebted for the first successful 
application of steam-power to navigation, see the fourth volume of 
* The School Library,' Larger Series. 

Fhtrtively, secretly, by stealth. 

31* 
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Ooloiy, (milky wny.) a long, brigiit track or l>el« of ligbl in the 
akf, formed bj innamerable atnra of amall apporonl msgnitade. 

Galileo, (Galilei,) an eminenl nBtronomer, mntheinalician, and nal- 
nral philoaophei, who was bom in Floreoce, (some say at Pisa,) 
a city ofTuBcany, in Italy, February 19, 1564. Hb made impor- 
tant diacDveriCB and obaervations in relation to the laws of the pen- 
-dulum, of falling bodies, and of the mitgnel. On hHaring thai an 
instrument had been discovered in Holland, by which diatanl ob- 
jecle noald be easily pBrcEivBd, hia cariosity was eicited, and the 
Teaolt of hiB inveatigationB viBH the invention of the leteBCOpe, niQi- 
ont having ever seen the Dntch glass. He afterwards mach im- 
proved the inetrniDent, and made the first practical appjioatton of it 
to aetronomy. Hia diacoveriea with this inslrnment completely 
established the truth of the system of Capemiciis, (whtcA iff.) 
But for the varj' works in which theae diacoveries were promnlgat- 
lod, ho was denoanced by the Jesuits, (an order of Raman Calholie 
prieats,) aa a heretic. He snffered great crnoltiea, was confined m 
the dungeons of the Inqaisition, and condemned to recant his belief 
in the great truths which be had proclaimed. His last years were 
passed in brtniabment, and embitleied by pnin, dcafneas, and btind- 
ness ; bul hia mind was still actively devoted to the studies which 
be loved, and which he had done so much to advance. He died 
January 8, 1642, in the seventy-eighth year of hia age. 

Oaltia, (be ancient name of France. 

Gallican Church, the Roman Catholic Church of France, which 
dates the orlgia of its independence of the power of the Pope from 
the time of Philip the Fourth, (the Fair,) who subjected the French 
oletgy to hear their share of the pnhlic tuxes, prohibited all Gontri- 
botioiH to be levied by Che Pope in his dominions, and made mr 
upon Pope Boniface the Eighth. Thia rosistance to Papal power 
is termed (page B6) the Catholic Reformatioa, in allasion to the 
great Protestant Reformation, commenced by Lather. 

Oatvanism, a principle or agent of a similar nature with electricity, 
discovered A. D. 1790, by Galvani, professor of anatomy at Bo- 
iogna, in Italy, (see page 83.) It ia developed by the coalact of dif- 
ferent substances, pHrtiflularly the melala copper and ziau. When 
several plates of iheae metals are immersed in a trough of diluted 
acid, they form what is called a Galvanic Battery, (also called 
Voltaic Battery, from its mvontor, Volla, professor at Pavia. Ita- 
ly, who made many important researches in Galvanism.) By this 
Bpparotaa, great light and heat are produced, the hardest miner- 
als meltod, and componnd bodies decomposed. 

Geti^is Khan, a celebrated contjueror, the Khan (or King) of the 
Mongols, a great nation in tfao northeast of Asia. He conquered 
Tarlary and China, and extended hia devastations to moat of Asia 
and a part of Europe. This ecourge of tbe human race died A. D. 
1227. 

Oeniitt. The ancients believed that every mno was under the pro- 
IBClion of a spiritual being, termed hia guardian gtaiui. The 
idea waa eilonded, and thus we read of the ' Genius of human na- 
ture,' the ' Genius of Greece' or Rome. The geaivm or genii 
(properly, jinnta) of the East were regarded as snpcrhi 
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beings, grosser than angels, and more powerfal than men. See 
Aladdin. 

Genoese, belonging to Genoa, a city in the north of Italy, on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Gena-d'armes, soldiers employed as police officers in France. 

Ghibellfne. A war was carried on in Italy and Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, between two parties, or factions, 
called the Guelphs and the Ghibellines ; the former of which 
fought for the supremacy of the Popes and the independence of the 
cities of Italy, and the latter supported the cause of the Emperors 
of Germany. 

Girardy (Stephen,) a merchant, who died at Philadelphia, in 1831, 
at the age of eighty-four, leaving a fortune of eleven or twelve 
millions of dollars, a large portion of which was devoted by him to 
the erection and endowment of a College for ** poor white male 
orphans," in Philadelphia. His early history is noticed on page 
821. The building destined for the Girard College is not yet 
completed, (1840.) The amount expended upon it, up to the 
first of January, 1840, amounted to one million one hundred and 
ten thousand six hundred and thirty-four dollars and sixty-four 
cents. 

Glaciersy vast fields of ice, found in mountainous regions and in the 
frozen zone. 

Gathe, (John Wolfgang von,) a German poet and author, who was 
bom A. D. 1749, and died in 1832. From about the year 1776, 
till his death, he resided at Weimar, loved and cherished by the 
Grand Duke of Weimar, whose prime minister he was for many 
years. His works are numerous, comprising poems, novels, dra- 
mas, and critical and scientific essays. He maintained for many 
years, by the acknowledgement of his contemporaries, the highest 
place in German literature, and is regarded by his admirers as 
** the first man of his nation and time." 

Great TVesterriy the name of one of the earliest steam-ships which 
crossed the Atlantic, and which still continues to run between 
England and New York. 

Greene, (Nathaniel,) born in Warwick, Rhode Island, A. D. 1742, 
was one of the major-generals in the American army, during the 
Revolutionary War. The son of a blacksmith, he was indebted 
to his own exertions for his education. His life is to be read in 
the history of the American Revolution. He was remarkable for 
personal courage, resolute firmness of mind, prudence, and judge- 
ment. He died at the age of forty-four, June 19, 1786. 

Greenlanders, inhabitants of Greenland, an extensive country in the 
north part of North America, belonging to Denmark. 

Grotius, (Hugo,) or Hugo de Groot, a profound scholar and most 
able statesman, who was bom at Delfl, in Holland, April 10, 1683, 
and died August 28, 1645. His works on theology and on natural 
and national law have enjoyed a wide and great reputation. 

Cruatimozin, see Cortes. 

Guicciardiniy (Francis,) a celebrated Italian historian, was bom at 
Florence, March 6, 1482, and died May 27, 1540. He was emi- 
nent as a jurist, and held several important offices under the Papal 
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govenimcnt. Ifis great work ia a hiBtory of Italy from 1490 
1634. 
Giiilde, or era/Is, nsDociations far carrymg on. cammsrce, or BOma< 
particular trade, fully described in pages 65 and 86, of Ibia toI— 

Gyptum, or snlphatH of lime, a mineral of great importance. One I 
form of it U alabasltr, employed, from its whilrnesg and beaiit]r, | 
for statuary ond omnmonls ; anolher is p/flfitro/" Paris, employed 
for tbe fine plastering in the finishing of walls anil ceilinjp;, and of 
great use aa a mannrr for land, See the first volnme of ' The 
Usefiil Artfl,' being the eleventh volume of 'The Schodc Li- 
BBABi,' Larger Series. 

Hamilton, (Alexander,) one of Washington's alda-de-camp in (he 
Revolutionary War, distinguished for his bravory, and for the 
coniideoce reposed in bim by the Commnnder-in-cbier. Afler the 
war, he practised law, with ancceas, in New York, and was aRer- 
wsrda an active member of the Convention for framing the Conjti- 
tulion of the United States. On tbe Drganizalion of the Federal 
GavemmenI, in 1789, he wan made Secretary of the Treaalln' 
which poat he held for five years, when he retired to prrfntB life 
He fell in a duel with Colonel Aaron Burr, July 11, 1804, at the | 
OSS of forty-seven years. 

Rami (ouriiJ. (from the old German word ftansa, a la. „ ., 
same given to a largo numher of European cities and towns, which ] 
were teagved together, in tbe thirteenth century, for the promoliou I 
aad protection of commerce. 

Harvey, (William,) an English phjaiciau, Ibe disooverer of the oir 
culation of the blood, was liam at Follcstone, England, April S 
IGTS, and died in London, June 3, 1657. 

Htbtr, (Reginald,) Bishop of Calcutta, und celebrated as well for j 
his talents and learning as for his tiealous efforts to Cliriatiunize the 
inhabitanls of India, WB9 bom in Mnlpaa, England. April 81, 1788. 
and died iu India, April 23, 1SS6. He was a beautiful poet, ' 
and writer and editor of many valuable works. 

Hebrew, the language of the Jewa. 

flenry IV., King of Franco, from A. D. 1591 till his death iu 
1610, was a PrmoB of an heroic and noble mind, whose great 
achieve menu have gained him lasting renown, wbile his bcDBVo- 
lent loTO for his subjerts has endeared his memory to ^e natien. 

Htnry VI!!., King of England, was born A. D. U91, and COmB 
to the throne in 1509. Ilia reign ia remuikable for the spread of 
ibe principles of the Reformation, iu England, which was in B peal 
measure owing to the breaking off, by Henry, of his allegianea to 
the Pope, The Pope had excommunicaied the King, (Ihst is, 
declared him to bo deprived of the privileges of Christian Goaunn- 
nion,) on accoimt of his marriage with Ann Boleyn ; and Henry 
declared AtmieZ^tbe sBprems head of the English Church. He 
was paaaiooBte und intolerant, inhuman and arbitrary, fond of 
power, and iuconatant in Ms Btfections. He died in 1517. 

Heroic age, or period, that early period, to which are to he referred 
the ktroes, who were celebrated, in Grevian poetry and tradition, 
far wisdom, strength, and coarage, who were legaided as a dasa 
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intermediate between men and gods, and to whom divine honors 
were often paid. 

Herschel, (Sir William,) an eminent astronomer, remarkable for his 
unwearied devotion to observations of the heavens, for the con- 
struction of large and powerful telescopes, which enabled him 
greatly to enlarge the catalogue of known stars, and for his dis- 
covery of the planet which has received his name, was born in 
1738, and died in 1822. His son, John F. W. Herschel, is also 
a distinguished astronomer. 

Hesiod, an ancient Greek poet, supposed to have lived about four 
hundred years before Christ. 

Hesperian, literally, western, from Hesper, the setting sun. The 
ancient Greeks gave the name Hesper ia to Italy, the Italians to 
Spain ; and it was also applied to*certain islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The name Hesperus was also applied to Venus, when 
she appeared after the setting of the sun. 

Hierarchy, literally, a sacred government ; a priesthood, an eccle- 
siastical establishment. 

Hieroglyphics, sacred engravings. The sculpture and inscriptions 
on ancient Egyptian monuments were so called, because supposed 
to be intelligible to the priests alone ; the word is also applied to 
any writing by pictures. 

Hindoos, the primitive inhabitants of the East Indies, Hindostan, or 
Hindoo-Stan ; a very ancient and numerous race, remarkable for 
their custom of requiring widows to bum themselves upon the fu- 
neral piles of their husbands, and for their division into castes. 

Hindostan, or Hindoo-stan, the country of the Hindoos, an extensive 
region in the south of Asia. 

Hispaniola, (Little Spain,) the name given by Columbus to one of 
the West-India Islands discovered on his first voyage over the At- 
lantic, but which has been since called St. Domingo, and Hayti. 

Hobbes, (Thomas,) a celebrated moral and political writer and phi- 
losopher of the seventeenth century. 

Homer, a very ancient -Greek poet, and one of the most celebrated 
of any age. Little is known about his life. He is supposed to 
have lived about B. C. 900. His two great poems are the Iliad, de- 
scribing some scenes in the siege of Troy by the Greeks ; and the 
Odyssey, which celebrates the adventures of Ulysses, one of the 
Grecian chiefs. 

Homeric, of, or relating to, Homer. 

Horace, or Horatius, (Quintus Flaccus,) a Roman poet, of the most 
exquisite delicacy of perception and grace of expression, of the 
gayest and most abundant wit, and of the keenest and most hu- 
morous satire ; though his poetry is deservedly censured for its li- 
centiousness. He was born about B. C. 65, at Venusium, a town 
of Apulia, in Italy. He was a friend of Virgil, and was patron- 
ised by the Emperor Augustus. He died about B. C. 8j^at the age 
of fifty-six. 

Horoscope, a superstitious astrological observation of the position of 
the heavenly bodies at the moment of a person's birth, for the pur- 
pose of predicting his fortune. Making a figure of such positum» if 
called casting a horoscope. 




Humantfji, or the hnmanitiei, 
Doaitian to philoiophy and ei 

(Jolin,) torn aboal A. D. 1876, was one oC the holdest and J 
It resolute of the rerormers. He wdb eentenced to death bj h 
Romnn CnlhoUc council nl the city of Constance, and was burnt 
at ihe slake, July 6, 1416. For un acconntofhU last exantiaOtioD 
and doBlh, see ' Greal Eventn,' being the seventeenth Volam« of 
* Thk School Libbakt,' Larger Seriea. , 

Hutchinaan, (Thomas,) the author of a ' Ilislor; oC MBSSBcfanBeltB ' 
Baf ,' was colonial governor of MBBsaehngetls, from A. 0. 1T71 to 
IT74. 

Hydra, the centre of the Greek mnrilime trade, ia a rocky ulaadi 
aontheast of the Motea, nbont eight inil(>a from the shore. 

Hydraulic, relnling to die molian or force of wnler. Hydraiilie 1 
pTtes, a loachino in which the force of water ia emplojed. for tba J 
purpose of oblaining an immense prCBStire. For a deacriplion of T 
this preaa, (also called the Hydroatalic preso) see ' Useful Arts,' 
Vol. ii., beiug the twelfth Volnme of ' The Scaooi. LiaaART,' 
Larger Series. 

Byptrbareaa regions, {regions beyond Boreaa or the North Wind,) I 
the name given bj the aticienta lo the nnknown countries of the ] 
North and West, where a delightful climate woa reported always 

Iheria, the ancient name of Spain. 

tliad, tee Hontr. 

Hiatus, a rivulet near Athena. 

Indian ^rfhipelago, see Archipelago 

Indian Ocean, the ocean lying aouth of Asia, west of New HoUaodr 
Bad east of Africa. 

Indui, a targe river in the wealern pact of Ilindostnn, Sowtii^ into 
Ibe sea of Arabia. 

InguinliOK, a. tribunal or court, establiabed by the Popea in Hie 
thirteenth century, for the parpose of seeking out heretics und nil 
who denied any doctrines of t!ie Romon Catholic Church, and pro- 
nouncing sentence, without appeal, against thrarliveB, liberties, 
and fortnoee. It was eslublisbed in most of the Roman CalbalJc 
countries of Europe ; in sevBrui of them was nearly independent 
of the civil power ; and in Spain, particniarly, cierciaed an un- 
controlled authority. The cruelties pructised upon many of the 
viclima of the Inquisition almost surpass belief, and no full Sc- 
conul of the inatitutiou nud its prnceeding» can be given in a brief 
eompasa. It was abolished in France, by Napoleon, in 1808, bud 
in Spain, in 1820. 

Ionia, the ancient namo of one of the couulriea of Giei 
commonly applied to a region in the easlern part of Asiu Minor, 
which was settled by an Ionian colony. 

Illandt of Ihs BUsl, the Heaven, or Elysium of the <r 
Grecian mythology ; the Happy Island*, supposed lo 1 
west, m the AlUalic Ocean, where those lieloved ofthe gods, freed 
&om death, passed a life of quiet happincsa. 

Joe Smith, one ofthe leaders ufthe sect called Monuans, 

Johnion, (Samnel,) one ofthe most conapicuuuB nulborB of his time. 
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was bom at Litchfield, England, September 7, 1709. He was of 
a kind and generous disposition, and his character was elevated 
and honorable. His Dictionary of the English language is a com- 
pilation of immense labor, and still takes precedence of any later 
work of the kind. He was a sound and vigorous writer, and his 
* Rambler,' a series of essays, unites great acuteness of observa- 
tion, with elegance of illustration. His political treatises are rath- 
er declamatory than argumentative, and more sarcastic than just. 
He died December 13, 1784, at the age of seventy-five years, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Jones y Sir William, an eminent lawyer and Oriental scholar, born 
at London, in 1746. He died much esteemed and lamented, in 
1794, at the age of forty-eight. 

Jonson, Ben, a celebrated English dramatist, the friend and contem- 
porary of Shakspeare. His best dramas are marked by strong hu- 
mor and a vigorous conception and delineation of character. He 
was born A. D. 1574, and died in 1637. 

Jubilee, every fiflieth year, celebrated as a festival among the Jews, 
in commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt. Daring this 
year, all debts were cancelled, slaves were freed, and estates, 
which had been sold, reverted to their original proprietors, or their 
heirs. The Roman Catholic Church also instituted a year of Ju- 
bilee, during which, the Pope granted plenary indulgences (full 
pardon for all sin) to all who confessed, and partook of the sacra- 
ment. ThQ word jubilee is now used to signify any time of gen- 
eral rejoicmg, or the commemoration of great events. 

Julius CiBsar, see CtBsar. 

July Fourth, the anniversary of the signing of the declaration of 
American Independence by the Congress, in 1776. 

June Seventeenth, 1775, the day on which the battle of Banker Hill 
was fought. 

Kepler, (John,) a great German mathematician and astronomer. 
From the astronomical observations of Tycho Brahe, he deduced 
the laws which regulate the cqurscs of the planets, known as the 
« three laws of Kepler,'' on which were based the subsequent dis- 
coveries of Newton, and the modern theory of the planetary sys- 
tem. He was born at Wurtemberg, December) 27, 1571, and died 
in November, 1630, in the fifly-ninth year of his age. 

Knox, (Henry,) one of the major generals of the American army in 
the Revolutionary War, was born at Boston, July 25, 1750. After 
rendering the most important services to the country, in several of 
the most celebrated events of the war, he filled, for many years, 
the offices of Secretary of War and of the Navy. He possessed, 
in an eminent degree, the confidence of Washington, and was re- 
markable for integrity, courage, and perseverance. He died Oc- 
tober 25, 1806, aged fifty-six years. 

Labrador, the most eastern part of North America, lying north of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and east of Canada> and extending 
about seven hundred miles in length and five hundred in breadth. 
Its soil is barren, and it has been little explored. 

Lampy, filled or studded with lamps. 
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Lancaster, (Joaeph,) the euggoBler of n ajnem of Monitoriul lo- 1 
Krnction, callej, from biin, llic Laucttfllcrian Syetem. 

ItandwaTd, towarda thG luEid. 

La Place, (Fierro Siuioo,) a. distiuguUhed French mnthematiaiaD 
and aalronomer. His great works era the ■ Expoaitian dn Bj'alSiUa'i 
dn Monde,' (exposition of tbe system of the univerBG,) end the 
' Mecaaique Celeite,' (mecbaDism of the heavenly bodies.) Ho 
was born A. D. 1749, nnd died in 1827. (See Bo\ediUh.) 

La Plata, a Int^e river in South America, flowing into 

Latin. The luugusge of the ancient Romans. 

LavointT, (Anthony Laurence,) a distinguished French ehemiil, 
born in 1T43. Hia philosophical researches were very exlensive 
»nd iniportnnt to science. He was condemned to death by the 
Bevolutionsry tribunal at Paris, and executed in May, 1T94, for 
the pretended crime of having adulterated snuff with ingredieaU 
injuriooB lo tbe health of the cilizena \ On being arrealed, be 
besought time to complete some iulereating experiments in which 
he mas engaged ; hut wus saswered, " tbe Republic does not 
want learned men nor chemists, and the course afjuelioe cannot 
not be suspended." 

Leghorn, a commercial city in Italy, on the MedilorranBun, 'contain- 
ing about sixty-five thousand inbabitants. 

Leibniti, (Gottfried Wilhelin,) one of the most celebrated philuso- 
phere and mathematicians of Germany. His theological and phi- 
losophical writings are characterized bj much ortginalitf, and 
have given great impulse lo philosophical inquiry. He vras bsm, 
in 1646, and lived to the age of seventy years. See the flrst Yol- 
nme of ■ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,' being Tolntne' 
liv. of 'The Scuool Librahy," Larger Serius. 

Leo X., (Jolmde Medici,) ascended the papal throne in 1513, ontha 
death of Julius the Second, at the age of thirty-eight. He possei- 
sed a taste for literature and the arts, and was fond of luxury and 
magnificence. His profuse espenditure in the constructioa of fiL 
Peter's Church, at Rdoig, induced him to raise money by the sale 
of" indulgences," ns they were culled ; that is of pardons for 
crimes which had been, or might aflerivurd he, committed ; ttn 
abase which was one great cause of the Froteslaut Reformalion, 
commenced by Martin Luther. 

Levialkait, an immense fish, or marine animal, with scales, men- 
tioned in tbe book of Job ; and, from the description there giveOi 
aupposed, by some, lo be a crocodile, by others, a whsle. 

Lexington, a small town in Mossachnsells, twelve miles fi'oin Bos- 
ton, where the first armed rosistauce was made lo British autbori- 
ly at the commencement of the Revolutionary War. A body of 
troops was sent from Boston, by General Gage, (the BriUsh gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts,) on the evening of April 18, 1778, to seize 
some military stores at Concord. A number of American militia 
were hastily drawn up, on Lexington common, on the momiog of 
Ihe nineteenth of April, to oppose Ibem ; and, on refusing to dis- 
perse, when insultingly ordered so to do, by tho British officer, 
were firtid upon. Seven were killed, and three wounded. Thejr 
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retreated, while the British proceeded to Concord, and destroyed 
the stores. Bat the country had been roused, and small armed 
bands hung upon the flank and rear of the British, on their return 
to Boston, which they reached, after great loss, having been guilty 
of savage atrocities on their march, which disgraced the Britbh 
name, and subjected the principal actors to deserved execration. 

Leyden, church at. A small body of English Puritans who emigra- 
ted to the city of Leyden, in Holland, early in the seventeenth 
century, and there formed themselves into a church. 

Lilies, formerly the royal device or emblem on the standards of the 
French monarchy. See Lion. 

Lincoln, (Benjamin,) an American general, in the War of the Rev- 
elation, who particularly distinguished himself at Yorktown, and in 
the southern campaigns. He was born in 1\733, and died in 1810. 

Lion and the Lilies. The Lion is the royal device on the English 
standards, and the Lilies were formerly the royal device or emblem 
of the French monarchy. 

Lisbon, the chief city of Portugal, containing about two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It was, in 1755, the scene of a dreadful 
earthquake, which destroyed the finest portion of the city, and 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Locke, {John,) one of the greatest men that England ever produced, 
born in 1632. His style is simple and clear ; his thoughts are pro- 
found and acute. His most celebrated works are his * Essay on 
the Human Understanding,' and his two * Treatises on Govern- 
ment,' which uphold the great principles of a free constitution, 
which have since been so fully developed and illustrated. He 
died October 28, 1704, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

London, tower of. This ancient and extensive pile of buildings is 
situated on the northern bank of the Thames, covering about 
twelve acres of ground. In it are kept the ' regalia,' or crown 
jewels, (as the crowns and sceptre,) also musket? and arms for 
two hundred thousand men, with various other objects of interest. 

Longitude, the distance, measured by degrees, on the equator, east 
or west from a certain meridian called the first or prime meridian. 

Lope de Vega, see Vega. 

Louises. Among the long line of French kings who bore the name 
of Louis, several were patrons of literature and the arts. 

Louis Philippe, the present King of France, was son of Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, a man whose name has become infamous from his con- 
duct. He ascended the throne of France in 1830, afler the expul- 
sion of Charles the Tenth. (See Charles X.) 

Lowland. The southern parts of Scotland, where the English tongue 
is spoken, are called Lowlands, in distinction from the northern or 
more mountainous part, called Highlands, where the Gaelic lan- 
guage prevails to a great extent. 

Lucifer, (light-bearer,) the Latin epithet of Venus, the morning 
star. In the Greek mythology, this was the name of the son of 
Jupiter and Aurora. As leader of the stars, he had the charge of 
the chariot and horses of the sun, and is represented as riding on 
a white horse, and preceding Avma* • the name is poetical- 
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ly given tn the uiorning slar. The m 
leenlh chnpler of Isaiah, (varm 13,) U 
ia made OD pnge 1S8 nflhiB voluiue. 

Lucretiut, (Titua Carus,) B IlmnaD writer, who wni bom a 
tlie year B. C. 96. None of hia irorka snrvTve, except a faei 
BIX books, called De Remm JVaturo\ (on Ihe oHlnre of Ihitiga,) L 
which be disciiSBtiB the ptinciplea of ibe philoaophy of EpicurnB. 

Lunar obtervalian, one of ibe modes uf delerminiog the longitade, 
nl Boa, by obieriii/ig, with inatrunieiit», the angular iliHlaDce of the 
moon from tfas sua and tiled aUra, and comparing the time of ob- 
lervslion with Ihut time at which Ihe Nnnlical Almanac ah 
Bimilar distance for the Grat nieridiau. 

Lutker, (Mattia,) the first ood chief of tbe Reformera, bora ■! 

ben, a town of SaxoBy, November 10, 1483. He bucaoiD n Dionk 
of the order of Si. Augnstiue, but »oou after threw off the cow) 
and the fetters of papal authurity. He wrote and preached with 
great aevorily against the salii of indalgencea, (see Leo Jl.,) b ' 
vacated the free perusal of the Scriptarcs, the sappreaakm of mo 
■flteries, and tbe marriage of prieata or oiiaigten. He completed, 
in thirteen years, a translation of the Bible into German, and pub- 
lished many ponerful treatises on tbe doctrinea of the Refonued 
faith. Ab a preacher, lie wbi wise, praclica], aad eloqaent. Pos- 
sessed of a thorough knowledge of human nature, and of great bb- 
gacity, his courage was undaunted, and his constaacy nnsbakeii, 
amid all the threats and attacks of the Pope and Roman Catholic 
elergy ; and nearly all Germany liecartie ardently attached li ' ' 
person and religiooa views. He died Febcnary 18, 1G4G, at too 
age of silly-three, after a long and painfsl illness. For an 141- 
connt of luB uppearunce before the Diet of Worm b, see 'Great 
Events by Gienl HislarianB,' &c., forming tbe seventeenth TolDBie' 
of ' Tbe Bcaooi. Libhahv,' liargsr Series. 

Lybia, the ancient name of Africa, in general, west of Egypt i 
a district in Afrira, which oow forma the territory of Barca. 

Lyceum, a term applied to popnlar aasociatiane for the attainment aC 
knowledge, by lectures. Sec. The name is taken from that of the 
academy of the celebrated philosopher Aristntle, at Athens. 

Lycophron, a Grecian grammarian, and anthnr of several tiagediei 
who lived at Alexandria, Egypt, about the year B, C. 2SU. 

JUacMaveili, (Nicola,) n eelebrnted political writer and atatesman, 
bom at Florence, A. D. 1469. His works are historical, political. 
and military. His most famouB political work is entitled, * II Prin- 
cipe,' (the Prince,) the real design and intent of which, bab 
given rise to much speculation. Ue was an original Ibinlcer, pa- 
triotic in hu feelings, and frugal and simple >n his lite aad man- 
nera. He died in 1627. 

Macedonia, in ancient geography, a mountainous counlry, embracing 
tbe norlbem pari of Greece ; now forming a part of Turkey iu 

Macinat, or Mcetenat, (Cains C 

Angustus. and the patron of Horace and ViVgil. Posaesaing great 
wealth, he was an indolent vnluplnary in hia habits, fond of pleM^ 
me, and of the curioaitiEs of ar' 
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MaviuB, se« Bavins, 

Magna Grttcia, the ancient name of the sonthem part of Italy, 
which was inhabited by Greek colonists. 

JiagnetUm, that property, by which certain bodies are able to at- 
tract iron and steel towards themselves. It exists naturally in 
some kinds of iron ore. If a bar of iron foe nibbed upon a piece 
of such ore, it acquires the power of attracting other iron, and if it 
be suspended by its cenlfe, will take a direction nearly north and 
iM>uth, owing to the magnetic attracticm of the earth itself, which 
is a large magnet. A slender bar or needle magnetised, and sus- 
pended on a pivot, is called a magnetic needle. See Compass, 

JiialihuSj (T. R.,) an English writer on various subjects. He is best 
known by his Essay on the Principles of Population, the leading 
doctrine of which is, that population increases faster than the 
means of subaisCence. 

Mimmoth, a species of elephant, of a large size, now extinct. 

Mansfield, (Lord, William Murray,) an eloquent English lawyer, 
and distinguished jurist. He was for a short time Chancellor, and 
for many years Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench. He 
was bom at Perth, in Scotland, March 2, 1705, and died in Lon- 
don March 20, 1793, aged eighty-eight. 

Mantinaa^ a town of Arcadia, in that part of Greece, called the 
Peloponnesus, now the Morea. It is celebrated for a battle fought 
by the Thebans, under Epaminondas, and the oombined forces of 
Lacedffimon, Achaia, EHis, Athens, and Arcadia, about B. C. 868, 
in which Epaminondas was killed. 

Marathon, a village in Greece, celebrated as the place where Mil- 
liades, the Athenian general, gained a great victory over the Per- 
sians. 

Mariner^ t Compass, see Compass, 

Marshall, (John,) the most distinguished constitutional jurist our 
country has produced. He was a native of Virginia, and after 
filling several high civil stations, was, in 1801, appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, which office 
lie filled till his death, which occurred in 1836. His decisions, on 
eases of the highest importance, were luminous and profound, and 
his genius, integrity, and learning, elevated, in public estimation, 
the character of the tribunal over which he preskied. He was the 
author of a valuable Life of Washington, in five volumes. 

Mary, Queen of England, was the daughter of Henry the Eighth, by 
his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, and succeeded to the throne on 
the death of her brother, Edward the Sixth, in 1558. She was 
born February 18, 1517, and died, after a reign of five years, No- 
vember 7, 1558. She was a bigoted Roman Catholic, and her 
reign was remarkable for the relentless persecution of all who de- 
nied the Roman Catholic faith. In the course of it, two hundred 
and seventy-seven persons were burnt, as heretics. 

Massasoit, a celebrated Indian sachem, very friendly to the English 
in the early settlement of Massachusetts Bay. 

MoAtodon, an animal of immense size, of the thickskinned order, 
now extinct. One skeleton measures eighteen feet in length. 



n feet end five inoheB in height, nilh laska I 
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^oftftiiw, a notoriona impoBlor, who, aome jenra 
tiona of the stnle uf New York, clnjiuing to bi 
■eager of a new revelation Ernm Gad, and impo 
Bona of property and Btsnding. 

MavsoUvm., (plnroJ JKauiolea,) a tomb, ho caUed, from Mawolut, 
on aaoienl Kiug of Caria, in Asia Minor, 1o whom n snmptaoDa 
■Bpalchro was erected by his dueea, Artemisia. The nune is 
now applied to on; elegant ■^pulchral monument. 

Mayjloviet , the name of the vessel which broaght over the fiiitof 
the Pilgriiiu, who landed on riyrDonlh Rock. 

Mechanict' Imtitviei, agsociutiona of mechanics for the purpose of ac- 
qniring knowledge, by snienlitic lectures and cliiBBeaforinBtraction. 

Mtdictan age, a name applied to that part of the titleenth cODtmy 
when the family ot Medici attained their greatest power and in- 
fluence in Florence, particularly under Lorenzo de Medici, who 
WSB s diBliagnished patron afliteratnre nnd the fine atta. 

MedilerTaneati, a large Ben, lying between Europe nnd Africa, and 
separating them from each other. 

Megatheriam, (pinral, Megutkeria,) on immenae animal, of the 
sloth kind, now extinct -, equal in aize to a rhinoceros. 

Mtmphiani, inhabitants of Memphis, in Egypt, an ancient city of 
immenae extent, and great Drchitectuml beauty. 

Menander, nn nncieni Greek writer of comedies, a few fragments of 
which are now remaining. He waa born B. C. 342, and dronued I 
himself nt the age of Gny-two years. I 

MimlTimin, any liquid which is used to dissolve, or eitnet die I 
qualities from other ingredienta. I 

Mtteora, pealu of, oerlaia monasteries in Theasaly, not far 6010 1 
Trikkala, which are built upon the sumtnita or pionaclca of rocks. 
and called mitKOTi, from la/ntim^u, which, in ancient Greek, aig- 
nifiea, " lofty places," " whatever pasaea in the upper regions of 
the air." 

Mexico, a very extensive kingdom in the sonthwestem part of North 
America, conquered by the Spaniards, under Hernando Cortes, 
A. D. 1619, and from which they were expelled in 1S29. It is . 
now divided into aevernl sister, and contains a population of front 
eight to ten millions, who ore mostly ignoruut, and under the con- 
trol of the Roman Catholic prieathood. Siuoe the expulsion of the 
Bpanjards, it has been the scene of constant insurrections and lev- 
olutions, where one bad ruler gives place 10 another. 

Milky viay, see GuJaxy. 

Milton, (John,) an illaslrious English poet, born in 160S. He was 
tbe antlior of several political and theological works in prose, sad 
composed the imjuortal epic poem of Paradise Lost, after tho total 
loas of his sight. He was an Independent in FoliticE, was the 
friend of Cromwell, nnd LatEn Secretary to the Council of Stale. 
He died in leiA, in the Biily-aiilh yenr of Us oge. 

Minerva. One of the goddesses of socient mythology, presiding 
over arts and arms. Une of lier celebralvd temples was at Bn- 
nium, a promontory ofAtticn, nenr Athens. See S 
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JUbccasin, a kind of shoe, of deerskin, or other soft leather, made 
and used by the Indians. 

Moles, large masses of earthwork or masonry, extending into the sea, 
for the protection of harbors against the violence of the waves. 

Monastic Orders-^ the different brotherhoods or orders of monks. 
l^ey were founded by various persons, and each order had cer- 
tain rules of dress, diet, and difties, prescribed, of greater or less 
strictness and severity. Among them, are the orders of the Car- 
melites, Augustines, Franciscans, and Dominicans. 

Monitorial schools^ schools conducted upon the system of instruction 
introduced by Bell or Lancaster, and called the Monitorial or the 
Lancasterian system, according to which, the instruction is given to 
the younger classes, by older and more advanced scholars, called 
. monitors, who, in their turn, receive direct instruction from the 
masters. 

Monkish Chronicles, In many of the monasteries, the monks oc- 
cupied themselves in compiling and transcribing the histories of 
celebrated Saints, or of their own monasteries, and sometimes his- 
tories and works of literature. 

Mount Vernon. The name of the family estate of General Wash- 
ington, on the banks of the River Potomac, in Virginia. 

Muses, There were nine deities, called Muses, in heathen m3rthol- 
ogy, each of whom had the protection or patronage of some partic- 
ular branch of science or art ; as Clio, of history, Euterpe, of mu- 
sic, Thalia, of comedy, Melpomene, of tragedy, Terpsichore, of 
dancing, Erato, of lyric poetry, Polyhymnia, of eloquence and 
mimicry, Urania, of astronomy, and Calliope, of epic poetry. 
They were represented as beautiful virgins, and were worship- 
ped by the Greeks and Romans. 

Mussulman, (a corruption of Moslem/dna, the plural of Moslem,) 
a professor of islam, or the true faith, among Mohammedans, or 
followers of Mohammed, who was the founder of a religious system 
in Turkey and Arabia. 

Mystics, writers of various periods, who have employed themselves 
in discussing subjects of an abstruse and mystical nature. 

Nantucket, an island, belonging to Massachusetts, lying about twen- 
ty miles south of the peninsula of Cape Cod. A great part of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the whale fisheries, which have been a 
source of great wealth to the island. 

Naples, a city in Italy, the capital of the kingdom of the two Sici- 
lies. It is situated on the beautiful Bay of Naples, and overlooked 
by Mount Vesuvius. The population number between three and 
four hundred thousand. Its climate is very mild and salubrious. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the most extraordinary warrior of modern 
times, was born August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica, 
and educated in the military schools of France. He rapidly rose 
from the station of an officer of artillery to that of Emperor of 
France, the throne of which he ascended in 1804. He was con- 
stantly engaged in war, and was victorious in all his battles, till 
towards the cIo«s "^ •»'• *»»*MMr. '»Im» !•• tnifisred reverses, and 
finally, at tbr ^ > A, he was defeated. 
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nnd gave himielf up lo the English, by wham be was seat lc> tlia 
Island of 8l. Helena, where he remained a prisoner, till he died. 
May S. 1821. The record of hia varioua battles nnd olhet pabUc 
operaliona wonld alone fill B. Tolume ; and of course cnnnot here 
he ennmerated. His niiUtBr; geniuB has hardty been rivaUed in 
nny age, and il may be truly said, that hiii viccorios irere not so 
muDh the conseqnence of rnrlunale accidenta, as the results of Vast 
scientific cambiDationa and calcBlations, executed with boldneu 
and precision. France la indebted to him for n moel elabornle and 
ComprelienaiTe code of laws, and for various public wtfrlu of gteat 
uational importimce and sDrpaseiog magnificence. Measures h>Te 
JUBI been adopted by the French government, for Ihe remoTal of 
his remnioB to France, to be deposited under a public monumeDt. 

JVaiiviliei, the casting of, was the obserration of the position of Ihe 
celestial bodies, at the period of an infant's birth, for the purpose 
of aseertaiuing, by the mlaa of astrology, itv forluue or destiny. 
The heavens were divided, liir tliis purpose, into twelve parts or 
Aouiei, called lhehou»eof life, of riches, of marriage, of deUb, &c. 

JVicTomancy ; the magical art of ascertniuiug the future bj qoes- 
tioning the dead ; whose voioes were supposed to be heard from 
their graves. It is spoken of in the Jewish scriplurei, and was 
practised in HDcient Greece. 

JVilhertainU, a European kingdom, lying between Prussia, Holland, 
France, and the German Ocean. 

JViaton, (Sir Isaac,) a iddsI celebrated English philosopher and 
mathematician, born at Woulnthorpe, England, on Christmaa 
day, 1642, nnd distinguished for his very important discoveriea in 
Optics and other branches orJMatnrat Philosophy. He decompoi- 
ed light, and proved that it was nut, as had before been snppoiad, 
a simple substance, but compounded nf seven rajs, possessing dif* 
ferent colormg properties, nnd unequal refrangiliiUtUi, (teuden- 
ciea to he turned aside, in passing through difTerent transparent 
bodies.) He also discovered the theory ofUniversal Gravitstiolii 
or that law by which all bodies are attracted to and move round 
a common centre, as the planets move round the sun, and the sua 
and its planets round another sun or centre. This is callod the 
JV^urfanian theory. His niDlhematical diacoveriea are too abstruse 
and intricate to mention in detail. He diedJMarch 20,1TST. Bee 
the first voinroe of ' Pursuil of Knowledge nnder Difficulties,' fbrm- 
uig the fourteenth volume of the 'The School LibbabTi' 
Larger Series. 

JVeic Ztalavders, the natives of three islands in the Pacific Oct 
.aonlheast of New Holland. As a savaga race, they are remL_., 
■able for ferocity and energy of character, and for a quickness of 
appreciation of the advantages of civilized life. 

JVigtr, a large river of central Africa, rendered ._, 

ploralions of Mungo Park, the Landers, and others, made in order 
to trace its airoam und discover its sources. 

Mght Thoagkis, see Foung-. 

JV^le. the only river of Egypt ; a large nnd puwerfiil stream, w 
rises in the iuterior of Africa, nnd, flowing through Nubia . 
^ypi, empties into the Mediterranean. Il periodically overfli 
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its banks, and, by the muddy deposit left on the subsiding of the 
waters, fertilizes the corn and rice fields of Egypt. 

JVinus, anciently a great Assyrian king and conqueror ; the founder 
of Nineveh, a celebrated city. 

JVomadic, rude ; savage ; having no fixed habitation, bat leading a 
wandering life, engaged in tending and raising cattle, as the Tar- 
tars, Arabs, &c. 

Gorman Invasion. In the year 1066, William the First, Duke of 
Normandy, invaded England with his Norman followers, and ob- 
tained the English throne. This event ts called the Norman Inva- 
sion, or Norman Conquest. 

JVorth star, the star nearest to the North Pole. 

JVorthuniberland, the name of one of the counties of England, and the 
title of the dukedom held by the ancient and noble family of Percy. 

^ymph. In ancient mythology, certain deities, presiding over vari- 
ous objects, as fountains, forests, rivulets, &c., and represented 
under the form of beautiful girls, were called nymphs. The term 
is sometimes applied, poetically, to any fair or graceful girl. 

Oar, chained to, see Chained to the oar. 

Oaten pipe, a primitive musical instrument, formed of a series of 
oaten strayes or reeds, played upon by the mouth. 

Object-glass, in telescopes, is that glass which is placed nearest the 
object to be viewed. The glass at the other end is called the eye- 
glass. 

Olmutz, a city in Moravia, surrounded by extensive fortifications. 
La Fayette was confined, for several years, in the prisons of the 
citadel. 

Olympia, a city of Elis, in ancient Greece, celebrated as the place 
where the Olympic games were celebrated. These games formed 
one of the great national festivals of Greece. 

Oracles, responses given by persons pretending to divine inspira- 
tion ; also, the places where such responses were delivered. 

Orang outang, a very large species of baboon, which, when walking 
upright, is nearly of the size of a man. 

Orator, The, the title of one of the treatises of Cicero on oratory. 

Orbit, the path described by a planet in its annual revolution round 
the sun. 

Oriental, inhabiting, or belonging to, the East. The nations of Asia 
are called Oriental nations by Europeans. 

Orion, the name of a constellation. 

Orkneys, the name of a cluster of islands, near the northern coast of 
Scotland. 

Ossian, a celebrated Gaelic, or Scottish Highland bard, (or poet,) 
who flourished about A. D. 300. His name is chiefly known by 
the publications of a Scottish writer, James Macpherson. Wheth- 
er the poems attributed to Ossian were really his, has been very 
generally questioned, and they are by many supposed to be. for- 
geries. Their subjects are partly narrative and partly lyric, treating 
of wars and Highland characters. TheT are in some parts pathet- 
ic, and contain beautiful images »» -«»«. Their style is 
abrupt And •eateii^ 
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Olii, {lamer,) a diaiingnished Amer 
took a coDgpicaoDB purl in Ihu ear\y si 
Wrnggle. Of his greot speech aeainsl t 

artrc, (which were warraDla or wrila demaiideil of the Snprema 
CoDrtB or Masaachuaetia, ta nacial Ihe cuatom-hnuaa otiicete in car- 
rjing JDlo effecl (he lawa pnssed by England rcgnlating Ihe trade of 
the ColonieB,) Juhu Adaiua reaunrked, " American ladipendinet 
wat then and thert born. Every manoran immeDaelj-crowded 
andience appeared la lue to go nwaj', aa I did, ready lo take np i 
arms agninat writa ufaHaistunce." tn theBarntnetor 1769, he was { 
■everely wounded, in on afTray at a coffea-houBB, wi 
iab officers. He received a deep cut on the hend, nhich ia Sap- I 
pnsed to have cuused the derangemenl of intellect under which ha ( 
aftemarda labored, and which, exeopl during a few lueid iotemils, ] 
cantinaed till hia death, which waa nccnaiimed by a stroke at light- I 
ning, in 1733, at (he age of sixty. He was a manofaD ardent ai * 
iraacibla temper ; the churacter of hia eloquence was impetaon , 
butd, and energetic. He was a eoand claaaical scholar, and, as a. 
lawyer, rnremosl in rank. As a patriot, his memory will evec be 
held by hia connlrymen iu gralefal remembrance. 

Oltovian parte, Ottoman power, the name given to the aupremi 
ernment of the Turkish empire. The term Olloiiian ia derived 
&om Otbman, or Oaman, one of the greatest leadera or emh^ of I 
tho Tarcomun mce, who took several provineea in Asia Minor from j 
the Romnns. and called himself Sultan. The gale ofa magniBcant 
palace of a aon of Osmao was called Ihe Forte : hence the name. 
Oamanli ia (he correct nntjonal appellatian of the people. 

OtJoay, (Thomas,) an English dramnliBl nf eonside ruble merit, whs 
was born in March, 1651, ani, after atrnggling through life with ] 
poverty, and its accompaniments, sorrow and deapandeney, died) 
April 14, 1685, at the early age oflhlrly-four, 

Ovando, one of the early Spanish govemora of Hiapaniola, abont lira | 
year IBOO. Hia adminiatrnlion, jusl (owarda the Spaniards, 1 
cruel and oppreasive totvarda the native inhabilanta, hia I 
(J whom was troacherona, vindictive, and sangoinarj. 
faavior to Colnmbas was Dngenorona and base in the highest da- 1 
pee. See ' Life of Columbus,' in ' The Schoi " 
Vol. i.. Larger Seriea, and Vol. li., Juvenile Serie. 

O^OTd, a city in England, the seat of the University of Oxford, the 
most richly endowed literary instLlulion in the world. The Uni- 
veraily buildings ore very magnificent, consisling nf twenty Colteiei 
and five Halla, with the Clarendon Printing Office, Iho Radeliffa 
Library, the Theatre, the Bodleian Library, Ihe Mneeitm, &e. 

Parifir Orrni}, ihr jrrat body of water lying weat of AmBncO, be- 

P(i y-i; ;j J ' ,;j , ili.ir -.\ -iiii] iif religions worship, which is founded On a 
beliir III ^1 |,<,ii ,|||^ ..I'ddliea. The name )iai,-ans waa applied by I 
when the viilagera (pagani) worshipped | 
ges, (pagi,) after Conalanline hnd forbid- 



thc heiiihen gudi 
den their riles in me cniea. 
Papal paurer, the power of the Popoi 



>r Roman pontilFs, both BcclO' 
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siastical and temporal, which was formerly very extensive. Their 
dominions embraced some of the finest provinces of Italy, and their 
religions supremacy extended over Christendom. 

Papyrus, a sedge-like plant, from which the ancient Egyptians made 
the paper they used in writing. It grew in the swamps on the 
borders of the River Nile. Its use, however, was not confined to 
the making of paper. Sails, cordage, baskets, even boats, were 
constructed of this material. 

Parnassus, a mountain in Greece, sacred, in ancient times, to Apol- 
lo and the Muses, and very frequently invoked by ancient and 
modem poets. Delphi {which see) lay at the foot of this moun- 
tain. 

Parthenon, the temple of Minerva, at Athens, formerly a model of 
classic architecture, now in ruins. 

Patagonia, a vast country, extending over the southern extremity of 
South America. It is a mountainous region, and much of it bar- 
ren. 

Patines, plates, dishes, (from the htitm patina, a dish.) 

Patmos, one of the cluster of islands called Sporades, in the Grecian 
Archipelago, celebrated as the place of St. John's exile, and where 
he wrote the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelations. 

Peers, House of, a part of the legislative body of Great Britain, com- 
posed of noblemen, and forming an Upper House, like the Senate 
of the United States. 

Pericles, one of the most celebrated statesmen of Greece, during 
whose life (sometimes called the Periclean age) was the most 
flourishing period of Grecian arts and sciences. He was a man of 
vast sagacity and penetration, of commanding eloquence, and great 
military genius. He adorned the city of Athens with many mag- 
nificent public buildings and useful works. His great ambition, 
during the long time for which he wielded almost supreme author- 
ity, was, to place Athens at the head of the Grecian states, both 
politically and intellectually. He died about B. C. 429, after a 
lingering sickness ; and on his deathbed considered that it was his 
greatest glory ** that he had never caused an Athenian to put on 
mourning." 

Persians, the inhabitants of Persia, a large country in Asia, border- 
ing on Russia and Turkey. 

Peru, an extensive country of South America, discovered A. D. 1526, 
by the Spaniards, under Francisco Pizarro, and soon after con- 
quered by him. It was then a rich and flourishing kingdom, gov- 
erned by sovereigns called Incas, who were also the priests of the 
people. It abounded in very valuable silver minea. It is now a 
republic, having thrown off" the yoke of the Spanish sovereignty in 
1824. See Life of Pizarro, in the twelfth volume of the Juvenile 
Series of* The School Library.' 

Petrarch, (Francis,) an Italian poet and scholar, of great elegance, 
was born in Tuscany, A. D. 1304. His sonnets, written to his 
mistress Laura, overflow with beauty and tendemaM. and are 
considered as masterpieces of lyric poetr* XWfA^ 

at the age of seventy years. 




Pkarpar, a river of Bvria, nest Di 

12. See Abam. 
Pkaiti, in BstronDmy, sigailieB Ihe vsr 

■■ of Ibe niaoo, or of one oT (he plan 

oTlhc sun and moon in eclipse. 
P/UHOaena, {ploral of pheaoBUiian,) nnrel appearni 

Phi Beta Enppa, a sacieij, composeil of a portion of tbe gmdaalea 
■od nndcrp-aduatei of Taiions collegei in the United States. 
phai, at branches, exist at seveial i^ the colleges, sod their ai 
veraaries are celebrated with literorj' eiercises. The name c 
n»\a of tbree letters of the Greek alphabet, whieh ore the initials I 
of tbeGreek worda, iViioiiitfui Btuii Ki:figv\,iiic, Philotophia Biou I 
Kubtmetc!, Pbilaaaphy, the guide of life. 

Philip, King, a celebrated Indian aachem, son of Mas 

1679, be commenced a blood}- and relenlleae war against Ibe Eag- 
lish colonitt* ia New England, but in the foUoning jeor was shot, 

Philip Ihi Fair, the fourth King of France, of thai name. R* 
Mcceeded hit father Philip Ihe Third, A. D. 1285, and died A. D. 
1314. 8bb Oallicaa Ckurek. 

Philoiophir's iloni, see AUh'ginitit. 

Phoeiliri, an Atbeniaa general, distinguished for bis npright and dt>- 
inlerested character. He was forty 'Hve limes appointed Gsrenwr 
of Athena ; and after faithfull; serving his country, in the cosncil 
and in the Geld, and gaining important vjilories, he wa* cnwdotk- 
Bed to death, B. C. 3t8, by tbe Alheninoa, and forced to drink 
hemlock, which was a deadly poison. After his death, hii eimi- 
trjaien bEBame aeasible of their error, and of bis patriotism and 
tmth, and raised a mDnomenl lo his mGmory. 

Phaniciani, the inhnbilantB of ancient PlxEuicin, a narrow strip of 
land on the eaatero shore of tlie Mediterranean Sea. They were 
eelebruled for their tnatitime and commercial enterprise. 

Pilgrim; tbe name given to tbe first settlers of New England, wh» 
emigrated to Plymouth and Mnss^choselts Bay. 

Pindar, one of the moat aubliine lyric pouts of ancient Gteeee. In 
hia odes, he coaimemorateB the victors at ttie games ofOlympia, 
and (h? glories and conquests of Greece. 

Pindoi, a mountaiuoas ridge in Greece, and, like Parnassus, the 
seat of Apollo and the Muses. 

Pita, one of tbe most ancient and beautiful cities of Tascany, in 
Italy. In tbe middle ages, Pisa was distinguished by its enlBrprift- 
ing commercial character, and the spirit of liberty with wbioh she 
aolong resolutely contended with Genoa and Florence. The' lean- 
ing tower' at this place is an object of interest to traveltera. 

Piston, a movable ejiinder, working in the barrel or hollow cylin- 
der of a pomp, Gre-engine, steam-engine, or similar machine, ft 
may be provided with a valve, (that is, a lid moving upon a hinge, 
or any apennre, so contrived as to allow the passage of a fluid in 
one direction and prevent it in another,) like tbe Adz of a oomnon 
pump, or may he tolid, as in b forcing pump or a aleHin-ongiue. 
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Pizarro, (Francisco,) the name of a Spanish general, celebrated 
for his adventures and conquests in the New World. After the 
most savage excesses and perfidious barbarities, exercised upon the 
native princes and people of Peru, he founded, in A. D. 1536, the 
city of Li^a, and obtained the supreme authority over Peru ; but 
in 1537, he was murdered, in his palace, by Spanish conspirators. 
For his Life, see Volume xii. of ' The School Libbary,' Jw 
venile Series. 

Plato, a renowned Greek philosopher, bom about B. C. 429. At the 
age of twenty, he entered the academic school of Socrates, and 
enjoyed the instructions of that sage, for eight years, and till his 
death. The school of philosophy, which Plato founded, was called 
the Academy, from the place where he taught, (see Academy ;) 
and by his disciples he was called the Sage. The philosophy » 
taught in his dialogues, is of an elevated and sublime character. 

Platform, a standard, basis, form, or plan. 

Pliny, (the elder,) a celebrated Roman scholar, who was bom in 
the year of our Lord, 23. He was a naturalist, and diligently no- 
ted all the phenomena of Nature. He fell a victim to his sci- 
entific curiosity, being suffocated, while observing the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in the year of our Lord, 79. He approached too 
near the crater of the mountain, and was choked with the sulphur- 
ous vapor which issued from it. His nephew, Pliny the younger, 
was an elegant scholar, and the author of a volume of epistles, 
which are well known. 

Plutarch, a learned Greek historian and moralist. His * Lives of 
Celebrated Men' are pleasantly written, and throw much light on 
ancient history, though not of the highest authority in matters of 
fact. He was born A. D. 50, and died at the age of about seventy 
years. 

Plymouth, the principal town in Plymouth county, Massachusetts* 
was settled by the Pilgrims, who arrived there December 22, 1620, 
and were the first colony which reached New England. The an- 
niversary of the landing has been usually celebrated by an oration, 
and various festivities. 

Polarity of light, is that arrangement of the particles or rays of 
light, by which each ray, or small particle of a ray, by reason of 
different physical properties possessed by its different faces, turns, 
when reflected by two polished plates of glass, similar faces to- 
wards the same direction in space, so that in some positions of the 
plates, the ray is wholly transmitted, in others, wholly reflected. 

Polynesia, the name given by geographers to the large clusters of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, including the groups called Sand- 
wich, Society, Friendly, and Caroline, Islands. 

Portugal, a kingdom in the southwestern part of Europe, on the 
western side of the Spanish peninsula. The Portuguese were 
formerly distinguished for maritime and commercial enterprise. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, their navy was the largest in 
the world, and their discoveries and colonial possessions were only 
equalled by those of Spain. 

Potomac, a river flowing into Chesapeake bay, and forming, through 
its whole course, the line of boundary between the states of Mary- 
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lanil unil Virginia. At iu head waleri, i 
Marylnmi, mid on ihe Viiginta mde, are vast 
ore and biEuminoDa coal. 

JPotidam, ihe favorite residence of tlie Graal Frederic, King of Prm 
■ia ; who bnilt seTeral palucuB anJ ntililary Bchools there * '* 
seventeen miles from Berlin, and contains oboat twenly-fi' 
and iubabitanlfl, 

Pomerloam, see pages 143 and 144, and aluo Bigelow'a — _ 

Alls,' and ' Pnrsnit of Knowledge under Difficulties,' forDiing ToU J 
nmesiiL and it., of -Tub School Ltbhabt,' Larger Serii * 

Practical .fi/^tvigator, see Bowdilch. 

Pragut, the cnpitsi citj of Bohemia. It contaiiu I 
nnivnailj in Germany. 

PrUetley, (Joseph,) an eminent philosopher and div 

tific reaearchea and discoTeries ui cbeniislry and electrieit]', and I 
on the Bnbjeels of heat, light, and colors, lire numcrons nnd vbI~ 
nablo. He was bom in 17B3, and died in the United S' 
18U4. 

Frotttlant SifurmatioH. Lathor and hia followera, nba Ttfomed 
the many abnaea in the Romiab cbnrcb, proleatfd against certsiu 
resnlTHsof tbefJiel (conncil) at Spire, and were thence called Pro- 
ieitantt. The great Reformation which rollowed, emancipsting a T 
targe portion of ChrisTendom from its alleginnco ID the power «f 4 
the Pope, and resulting in gcnernl freedom of religions belief, aul 9 
which ia looked npon aa the great modem era in religions hiatory, f 
was also lience called the FrutfElanl Kefurtuntiun. 

The Ptolemaic scheme of the aniverse was (bat of the Greek philoa 
opher, Ptolemy, wbo supposed the earlh to be immoTsble, in thi 
centre of the universe, while all the other heavenly bodies i 
Tonnd it in cirnlei. 

Ptolemy was the common name of thirteen kings who reigned in 
Egypt. The first three were egpecially Ihe pnlrons of learning K' 
Alexandria. 

Pvritani, a nnnie first given to n nomerons 
land, in Ihe time of Qneen Elizabeth, whi 
lish Litnrgj, adopted the Geneva aorvico-book, and genenRy 
embraced freely the doctriues of Calvin. They were termed pir. 
lilana, because their form of worabip and church governniBllt 
claimed to be jnittr than that of the Engliah Church. They ob- 
jected to Ihe prieatly authority in the English Chorch, to knealiag 
Bt the Sacrament, and to the wearing of sarplices and other tm- 
tnres during Divine service. During the subsequent reign of 
James, they were politioally persecuted, and numbers fled to Hol- 
land and America. In the reign of Charles Ihe First, the Poritsiu, 
and B more violent party, called Independents, who were repnblU 
cans in politics, overthrew the mouarehy, beheaded the King, and 
created a comnonaialth In England. 

Pyramidi, coloeaal alructnres, aapposed to have been erected by the 
Egyptian kings. They are in Middle Egypt, and are abont forty 
in number. The hi^igbt of the largest is between sii and seven 
hundred feel. They have been eiplored by Denon and BelzonL 
Their pecnliar shape is well known. For a represealalion and 
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description, see 'Useful Arts,' Volume xi. of* The School Li- 
brary,' Larger Series. 

Pythagoras, a Grecian philosopher, who flourished five or six hun- 
dred years before Christ, and rendered great services to philoso- 
phy and morals. He established a school, called the Pythagorean 
school, in which his numerous pupils were taught to live with tem- 
perance and simplicity, passing their time in exercise, and in the 
study of science, morals, music, &c. The moral maxims of Py- 
thagoras were pure and elevated, inculcating friendship, modera- 
tion, temperance, sobriety, self-command, justice, &c. 

Quadrant, an astronomical instrument, used to measure the arc of 
any great circlie in the heavens, in order to determine the altitude 
or angular height of a heavenly body above the horizon, or the an- 
gular distance between one heavenly body and another. 

Quahog, a kind of muscle, or shellfish. 

Quakers, or, as they prefer to be caUed, Friends, are members of a- 
society of Christians, founded by George Fox, in England, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. They believe that war» 
are forbidden in the sacred writings, and refuse to bear arms. 
They deem it unlawful to take judicial or other oaths. They do 
not consider baptism as a sacrament necessary to the Christian. 
They require great simplicity in dress, in their private houses, and 
in houses of worship. They use the second person singular of the- 
personal pronoun, {thou and thee,) in addressing others. The early 
Quakers, both in England and America, suffered cruel persecu- 
tions, with the greatest firmness and even cheerfulness ; being^ 
frequently fined, whipped, banished, deprived of property, and- 
even executed. 

Itacine, (Jean,) a distinguished writer of French tragedy, bom iib 
1639. The subjects of his dramas were drawn from the Grecian 
and Roman classics. His tone of feeling and action is pure and 
elevated, and his delineations of the passions are very true to na- 
ture. There is a certain stifihess and coldness in his manner^ 
which, however, is more the result of the peculiar critical rule» 
of his time, than the dictate of his own genius. He died in 
1699. 

Raphael, or Rafiaello, (Sanzio,) the greatest painter and architect 
of his age, was born at Urbino, Italy, on Good Friday, A. D. 1483, 
and died at Rome, on his birth day, A. D. 1520. At an early age 
he executed several remarkable works. In power of composition 
and expression, he has never been surpassed. In his greatest 
compositions, is found the most perfect simplicity, united with 
wonderful grandeur, dignity, and harmony. His countenance and 
figure were strikingly beautiful. In temper he was kind and oblige 
ing, in his manners modest and amiable, and he died beloved by 
all classes, both high and low. 

Mayas, literally, a flock, the term by which all subjects of the Turk- 
ish empire, who are not Mohammedans, are designated. 

Reformation, see Protestant JRffqrtna/ton. 

Reformation, Catholic, see ChUittmk- /»-»*i- ' ■ 

The Restoration^ (in f^of^ r^cCliarite' 

8» \ 
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the Secnnd, id 1660, ader ths death of Cromwell and the resfora- 
tiOD of the uionnrchy in Engiand. L 

The Rmolvtion of IGSS, (in Engload,} the event, which reaulled ■■ ^ 
ihe abimdDnmeDmr the ihrone bj Jamoathe Second, (of the hi 
ofStULin,) the reigaiog King, when William the Third, then Pr 
of Onmge, landed in England, fur " the preservation of Eaclioh 
liberlyiind the Protestant Religion." Williuni whb well receiv^ by 
the mujoritj of the English nation, and the Parliament decla.red tlie 
throne Ibrfeited, by the condaol of Jamea, and William and his 
consort, Mary, (a dan^^ter of Jnmes,) to be King iind Qneea of 
Great Briuin. 

RevotvUonary War, (Aiuericun,) that in which ihe United Slntes, 
then British Coloniea, contended with Great Britain, and achieved 
iheir political independence. It commenced in ITTG.andcontinBed 
lai 1788. 

Shine, a celebrated river in Germany, parsning 

hundred inilea, from its source to Ihe seu. Its banks have been tha 
■ceneof many memomble aventa in history j and are adonied with 
Sonrisbing cities and villages, casllea and their picturesque rains, 
extensive foregta, and lainrinnl vinayarda. The Germana regHrd 
this river vrith great reverence, and it is oflen styled by their poets, 
'Father Rhine.' 

Robinson, (John,) Pastor of the English Farituns at Leyden, in Hol- 
land, n man of high reputation for tatenta, piety, and learning. A 
part of his BOciety emigrated to Plymouth, in 1620, and he died, 
when preparing to join them, in 1625. 

fipDian daughler, the heroine of a legend or story, not entitled to 
entire credit, which atalea that a ludy of Rome, when her »f,ed 
'father was confined in prison, to die by starvation, obtained per^ 
misaton lo visit him, and though strictly searched, thai sbe might 
convey him no sastcnnnce, supported hia life, by feeding hiin, aa 

Roiat, which has been called ' the Eternal City,' ' the mstresa of 
the world,' and ■ the mother of nations,' is a city of Italy, silnaled 
on both sides of the River Tiber, near the Mediterraaean. For 
npwnrds of two thousand years have the principal occnrrencaa in 
history been connected with her religious or political policy, her 
ul9 and arms. The Pope resides here ; faut tho city now pre- 
sents but the shadow of her Ibrmer greatness. 

Rothtchitd, the name of o family, of whom there are several brotk- 
era, bankers of vast wealth and resources, having branches of Ihw 
house at London, Paris, and Uambarg, and agencies at almost er- 
ery city in the world. They have been connected with most nf the 
important Ensnciul operations of the last fifty yenra. 

-RoHsn baTOUghl were places in England, which, from their ancient 
prosperity or population, were entitled lo send members lo the 
House of Commons. Though decayed in wealth, and inhabited 
only by from one lo twenty families, thay still enjoyed ibe priri- 
legB of electing members, till they were deprived of their privi- 
leges, by the Parliamentary Reform Bill, in 1833. 

Bvyal Academy, an BSsaciBtian established in London, by thi 
charter, ui the year 1768, for the encouragement of works 
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ll ctnsisls of forty niemliers, ctdleil Roynl Acndemicians, twaoty 
ABsociBtct, auit ail AsbocibIo EngrsTura. It poaseisea a colloclian 
of CBBls and modalg from uucieiil atnlues, vuluaLla publiDgs, gcc. 
It has an aanuni exhibition of worka of nrt, and awsrda inedala 
for ihe beat puiulinga, druwiags, B^ulptnres, &c. 

Royal Iiiitiltitian, a aociely eataliliabed in London, A. D, 1800, Tar 
fucilitutiog tbe guneral inttoductioa of aselii] mechanical inveo- 
lioQ* and iDipruv<!ments, and for Icaehiug, liy courses of pliUoioph' 
ical leclucea and eiporimenla, the upplieatiaa of etience la the 
coomion parpuaee of life. It a chieSy indobled, for lUi origin, to 
our coitntryman, Coant Rnnifard. ll bas a spacioiu building, 
nnpropriated to its use, in wbicb axe a library, cabinet of mtner- 
fih, cbainical InborBlorj, repository of modela of uaefu] macliiiics. 
lecture- tbeabe, ice. ke. 

Bvn^ard. Count, (Benjuiiin Thompaon,) was bom in Woborn, 
Massacbnaelti, in 1792. Ha wont to Eoglaad, at the ootamence- 
mont of tbe RevolntionBry War, having espoused her side m the 
Goalofit, and was engaged in the * Foreign Office.* At tbe cloae of 
(be War, bo commanded a regtment of Dragoons. Oil hie retara 
Id England, in 1T84, he was knighted. Soon after, he entoicd into 
«he service of the Dulie of BnvriTia, by whom he was created a 
General and CannI, as a reward for various imporlant Berrices 
rendered. In 1799, be relnrued to Esgland, end occupied faiioeeif 
in acientific sad eheaiicBl reaenrchea, pnrticalarly on tbe subject of 
lieat. He was tbe principal fouader of ■ The Royal InstiUIion of 
Great Britain,' Dientioned in lbs preceding articla. Preferring the 
climate of Franca to any other, he reaided it that country, and 
died, near Paris, in 1814. 

Raasia, a powerfol empire, atretcbing over half Eurt^e and tbe wbole 
of Northern Asia, possessing large terriloriea on the western coast 
of North Amarica, and comprising sbont one seventh part of the 
habitable globe. The population eiceeda sixty millions. 

Sabaan, belonging to a province of Arabia, called Yemen, of which 
the chief city was Saba. Tbo connlry produces myrrh, frnritin- 
cenae, and other fragrant guma. 

Saiintt, a warlike and pastorul people, anciently dwelling In Italy, 
amd peopling the mouatainons country of the Apennines. They 
were frequently at war with the RuiniDS. 

Sofeiy lamp, the ininer'a lamp, insenled by Sir H. Davy, which 
consista trf' a small light, fixed in a lantern or cylinder af tine wua 
network. The body of the lump is of solid metal, screwed closely 
to the cylinder, so aa to leave no opening into it. Bj tbia alniple 
atrangement, Iha flame can never come uito snch ■ contact with 
(he inSamnmble gas, or Jirt-damp, as to produce those dreadful 
eiplosiona so frequent in mines, prior to this invaluable invwitioo. 

Bagi of the Acadtmy, see Plata. 

Sf. Lawrence, a large river of North America, forming, for i consid- 
erable distance, the bonudary botweoa the United States and Can- 
ada, and Bowing in a norlbeaaterly direction into tbe Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the Ooean. 

SI. Paui's, a I"."- 1 1- !«iidoil, built hv Sir Christopher 

Wren, bv >d 1710, the former cathedral, 
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ou tbe iBiue apol haviug been several liiaes injured and d«strOTed 
bj Greg. Tbe present noble TaLric holds Ihe mail diatiiigiushed 
place among (ha uioderD vrorka or architHClars in Great Britain, 
mnd » second only lo Si. Peter'a, m Rome. 

St. Piter's, a magnificent charch at Kome, ihs laigest in Ihe worldj 
built, al a vnel eipeiue, out of the pupal rcvenuee, betweSD ths 
years 1506 and 1814. 

St. Pilcrsburg, x\ie cupital of Ruawa, and a beautiful and aplendid 
city. The papulatiou, in 1S3U, was naarly half a millioB. Tha 
chnrchea, palaces, and olbar public buildings, ate aumeroDs uid 
magnifiesnt. 

Sandttoat, a kind a! atone, very PDmiiiou, and of great impoiiance 
for bailding. It is composed of grains of some mote ancient lock, 
once in the uliule of tooae gand, and held together by a cement. 
For an aoooUDt of tbe (rucks uf remarkable animals in (he aand- 
stone on the Connecticut River, mentioned on ppge 252, see 'Sa- 
cred Philosophy of ths Seasons,' Vol. i. pages 3S 2-354, 'Scqodi. 
LiBRARr,' Vol. vii.. Larger Series. 

SandviUh Iitaads, n cluster of (en islands in the Pacifio Ocean. 
The nntivea are gentle and intelligent, and, since their adoption of 
Chriatinnity, have exceedingly improved. They were Brat discov- 
ered by Captain Cook, in ITTS. There are now in the islands a 
Ihouaand schools, having lifly thousand acholare. 

Saratoga, a lonn in New York, memorable as the place wbere 
General Burgoyne surrendered the British army, of nearly six 
thousand men, (o General Gate», October IT, 1777. It is now a 
pluce of great resort, on sccoiint of its mineral springs. 

SatuTn, one of the plaaeta of our system, surromided by a rin^^ or 
InminonB ciiete, whicii is ealiiuuted (o be nearly one hundred and 
ttventj'Uine miles in thickness. 

Saioa, the language of a warlike aad piratical people, called Sazons, 
one of the great Northern German tribes. In the middle of the 
fiflh century, nnder Ilcngist and Horsa, tbey founded the Saxon 
kingdom in Great Britain. 

Schiller, (Frederic,) one of Ihe most Illustrious poets and dramatiala 
of Germany, was bom in 17B9. He was inteudeil for the pmfes- 
■ion of the law, but hie zeal for literatare led him (o devote blm- 
aelf to poetry, history, nnd tha drama. lie was an ardent lover of 
all (ba( is noble and beaatiiiil, and his poems abonnd in mogDi^ 
cenoe and energy. He was an intimate friend of Goethe. He 
died at Weimar, al the age of forty-six. 

Sehoolnen, a name given, during tbe middle ages, to a class of phi- 
losophers and logicians, mho longht a peculiar kind of theologiesi 
philosophy. The name is derived from the schooU founded by the 
Emperor Charlemagne, for the education of tbe clergy. 

Scipio. There wore several celebrated Romans of this name ; tw« 
of whom, Publias Cornelias, and Publius ^railianus, wero sorw 
named Afrionnns, from having both distingaiahed themselves by 
their conqnesls in Africa. The former died, B. C. 191, and tho 
latter, B. C. 128. Lucius Cornelius, brother of Publius Corneliui, 
wasaiunamed Asia liens, from his triumphs in Asia. These, e 
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ai otbers of the same name, were men of great military skill, mut- 
ing courage with magnanimity, and patriotism with integrity. 
Scott, Sir Walter, the most popular author of the present century, 
was horn at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1771. He is the author of 
< Marmion,' * the Lady of the Lake,' and many other romantic po- 
ems, describing the national Scottish manners of the feudal ages ; 
of a series of national romances, called the ' Waverley Novels,' 
(from the title of the first of the series,) of great genius and interest ; 
and of many biographical and other literary works. He died, at 
Abbotsford, September 21, 1832, inthesisty-secondyearof hisage. 

Scythia, the ancient name of an extensive country in the eastern 
part of Europe and western part of Asia, now comprised within the 
limits of Russia. 

Selden, (John,) an eminent f^lish writer upon politics and antiqui- 
ties, horn in 1684 and died in 1654. He was repeatedly impris- 
oned, by royal authority, on account of his bold language in Par- 
liament against royal usurpations. 

StnaU house, in ancient Rome, the place of assemblage of the 
Senate, a council composed of the chief men of the state, and 
exercising, in the earlier periods of Roman history, the chief au- 
thority of the nation. 

Seneca, (Marcus Annseus,) a learned rhetorician and philosopher of 
ancient Rome, who flourished during the first half century after 
Christ. He was the tutor of the youthful Emperor Nero. Being 
suspected, by that prince, of being connected with a conspiracy 
against his life, he was put to dea&, A. D. 66. 

Serf, a vasaal, a slave. 

Seeogtris, an £g3rptian king and conqueror, who flourished about 
fifteen centuries before Christ, and was reputed to have been the 
author of various stupendous works of public improvement. 

Settlement, in a parish in England, is a right of maintenance, in case 
of poverty, by the parish, obtained by a residence for a certain 
time in the same. See page 87. 

Sfipen Years' War, a war, which eontiiraed fropn 1756 to 1763, 
between France, Austria, Saxony, and Russia, on one side, and 
Pmssia and England, on the other. In Europe, Frederic of Prus- 
sia, against whom the war was principally waged, displayed in it 
^reat military ability. In America, the Englbh and French colo- 
nies were also involved. 

Shaktpeare, (William,) was bom in 1564, and died in 1616. Of 
the incidents of his life, little is known with accuracy. He left 
Stratford upon the Avon, his birthplace, for London, at about 
'the age of twenty-two, and became an actor at the Globe theatre. 
Hie soon commenced writing for the stage, and continued to do so 
till within a few years of his death. The character of Shakspeare's 
genius is too universally known to require comment. The jsupreme 
place, in the realm of poetry and creative thought, seems to be ac- 
corded to him by the general consent of cultivated and uncultivated 
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Shorthan-I, the art of writing, in' an tibhrevii 
Bpace ibnn is accupied by caniiuan wriling, mid with greati 
ily, by employing liniple marks, id plare orie"' 
of words Bud Henlences. 

Sibtrian, lielouging to Sihsria, a vatt ponnlry comprUing all the 
nanh pari of Asia, sad subject to ialenae cold. 

Sicily, a l&rgo iBlnnd in the Mediterraneau Sea. eouth of Italy, and 
remnrkalile Tot in fine climnle, populonBiiesi, nnd ferliiity. 

Siltx, a miuoral, Toniiing tbe principal ingredienl in pare flint. 

Siriai, the moat brilliant of tbe Gied nars, the largest in tha oowlel- 
lotion or cluster called Cania Major, or the Gre>.l Dog. 

Snith, (John.) Captain, a eelebrnted advEDtaier, bom in England, 
in 15T9. When about the age of twenty, he enlerad mlo (he 9er- 
Tice of the Emperor of Aufrlria, then Bl war wilb the Tnrka, buI 
diatingaiEhfld bimaeir by his bravery. He wai st lenglb laken 
priaonerby IbeTurka. (bebglcfl for dead on the battlefield,) but 
escaped, and, returning to England, joined the Virginia eipedition, 
in IBOB. His courage and energy aoon gave hiui tbe preaideney 
of tbe colony, at Jameatown, and in tbe prolrBcted war with the 
Indians, he displayed all his caslomary daring and intrepidity. 
He died at London, in 1631. For a full biography of Smith, see 
• Lives of Embient Indiridnala,' Vol. 1., being Vol. it. of 'The 
School Librahv,' Larger Seriea. 

SnoiPihnesi, frames, shaped like a large ahoe-aole, and atrapped to 
the feel, to aopport the body in tvnlking upon the surface of snow, 
without sinking, much used by the Indians and Canadiana. 

SocratH, on illastrioas philosapher nod tdoibIIsI of antiqaity, bom 
at Athens, B. C. 47(1. Ho aeeniB to have been a model ofwiadoiD 
and goodness, and to have passed his life in teaching bis fhllow 
clllzcna tbeir religious, moral, and social duties. He taught nnd 
insisted upon self knowledge, self control, temperance, jus^e, 
and the great doctrine of the immorlalily of the soul. The great 
Plato was one of hia disciples. He was unjustly condorouM to 
death, by a popular tribunal, upon the wicked and abaord cIiaMe 
of corrupting the Athenian youth, and sentenced to drink hemlocK, 
(a deadly poison,) at the age of seventy. Hia calm and trsnqailj 
death was in accordance with the character of his long life. I 

Solar lealk, the ecliptic, tbe apparent path described by the ian,iai] 
the heavena, during tbe year. 

Soion, a celebrated Athenian lawgiver, who floarisbed abonl lliB 
year B. C. 600. He was one of the ■' seven wise men" of Greece, 
and his ayalem of lawa woa jnat and merciful. 

Soltlict, the name given to those two opposite poinla in the oarth'a 
orbit, and to tbe two periods of the year, at which the son, in tef- 
erence to bis progrBss north and somb, appean to ajanrf itill. The 
Snmmer solstice takes place about the Iwenly-firsl of June, the 
Winter aolatice, about the twenty-first of December. 

Stlynan the magnijicenl wns proclaimed Sultan in I6S0. He was 
the greatest of nil (be Olloiiian eniperora, and extended hia pow- 
er by onmeroua vioiorios. both in Europe and Asia. Hia polilicaJ 
wisdom was no leas remarkable than hia military skill ; ho caused 
the cotuts of law to be respected, and equity and justice to ba 
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administered. He was very ambitions and indefatigable in his 
schemes of conquest, and died in 1566, while besieging a city in 
Hungary. 

Sophocles, an illustrious Greek poet, bom B. C. 495. He died at a 
very advanced age. His tragedies are written in a dignified and 
elevated style, with great elegance of versification, and purity of 
language. 

Spanish Main, the Atlantic coast along the north part of South 
America, from the Leeward (or North Caribbee) Islands to the 
isthmus of Darien. 

Sparta, one of the states of ancient Greece, in the southeastern part 
of the Peloponnesus. The Spartans Were the rivals, in war, of the 
Athenians, and were as remarkable for simplicity and severity of 
manners, as were the latter for cultivation and refinement. 

Spartacus, a Thracian gladiator, who organized an extensive con- 
spiracy among the slaves in Italy. By his courage and military 
skill, he gained several victories over the flower of the Romati 
army, but was at last defeated and slain, A. D. 71, though com- 
manding an army of some sixty thousand men. 

Spenser, (Edmund,) a celebrated English poet, bom in London, 
about A. D. 1553. His great poem is called the * Faery Queen,' 
and is full of beautiful sentiment and imagery, and exquisite de- 
scriptions of character. He died at the age of forty-six. 

Stael, Madame de, a woman of extraordinary intellectual power, 
and the most distinguished female writer of her age. She was 
the daughter of Monsieur Necker, a banker and minister of finance, 
and was born at Paris, in 1766. Her wit and conversational pow- 
ers rendered her the ornament of Parisian society. Her works are 
numerous. She passed many years in exile, at Geneva, being for- 
bidden by Bonaparte to dwell near Paris. She died in 1817. 

Standish, Miles, one of the founders of Plymouth colony, who pos- 
sessed some military skill, and was generally Captain of the small 
bodies of soldiers which were drafted from time to time to oppose 
the Indian attacks. 

Stark, (John,) a brave general in the Revolutionary War. He 
commanded at the battle of Bennington, wheiT the British and 
German mercenaries were defeated with great loss, and one thous- 
and stand of arms taken from them. He died in 1822, at the 
age of ninety-three years. For a full life of Stark, see * Lives of 

^ Eminent Individuals,' Vol. i., being Vol. iv. of * The Schooij Li- 
BRART,' Larger Series. 

Stars and stripes, the American standard, which bears thirteen 
stripes, for the number of the original states, and as many stars 
as the number of states for the time being. 

Steppes, extensive dry plains in Asia, capable of some cultivation, 
and affording pasturage for numerous herds of cattle. 

Stoicism. The principles of the Stoics, one of the sects of ancient 
philosophers, encouraged a stern, unbending, rigid virtue, and a 
resolute contempt for pain and suffering. Hence Stoicism signi- 
fies unyielding firmness, inflexibility, insensibility to passion and 
affebtioii. 

StolidU^t 



81riila, (plaral at ttraium,) beds or lajera, in wUi^h & large propoT' 
tioD of the minerats rorming Ihe crust at the earth are diapaaed. 

Sunderlaad, Lord, was auccesniveij a minuter or atote under 
Charles the Be(M>aJ, Jamea tbe Second, and Wiltium the Tbkd> 
He died in 1T02. He has beeo culled "a man who changitd hia 
party as easily a* hia dreea." 

Suiiium, a proiDootory of Attica, in Greece, sbonl thitly miteR tima 
Alhona. There waa formerly a beautiful temple of MiaervB ben. 
tame of the rcmnine of which are slill lo be seen. Sevetrf col- 
Dmna ore stnnd'mg. which have oblained for tbe promonlsrj Om 
naiDe of Cape Colouna, or Cape of the Column. Bee Mintrra, 

Sieiti, belonging to Snitierland, b mountiiinous country in Ewope, 
lying between France, Germany, and Italy. 

Syria, a country iu the west of Asia, forming part of the OttomHn 
empire. It lies on the oasl coast ortbo Mediterruneun Scu. PaU 
esline, or the Holy Land, is in Syria. 

Tacitvt, (Csius CoroeliHs,) a Roumn hiatorian, remarkable for bia 
brief and condeosed alyle, his pbiloBophical scBteneas, and tbor- 
ongh penetrallon into character. He flourished during the first 
century aller Chriat. 

jTartart, inhabrlanla of Tarlarj, an eilenaive conntry in Asia. 

T^ESD, (Torqualo,) one of the great^t of Italian poets, wai bom in 
1G44. He early mauifested a strong inclination la poetry, and 
produced, at the age of aeventeeD, an epic poem, which was re- 
ceived with great admiration. Ilia great work, tbe ' Jeiuaalera 
DeliTereri,' compoaed with great poetic fervor, was elabOTtlled 
with eilreme c»re, Tbe latter yeare ofTaeso's life were elijoded 
with miafoTtune. He was confined in a madhouie.far a eooiider- 
■Ue lime, by order of his former patron and friend, the Duke oT 
Ferrara, and treated with great cmelty. He died in 1G9B. 

Tattooing, the practice of marking the skin with various fignres, bj 
pricking it with sharp inatrnmenls, and staining it pertnnueolly wi& 
liiflereDt colors. It prevaila among various tribea of eavagea, pai^ 
licularly in tbe Soulh 8ea lalands. 

Tichaicatiliai, terme and phrasea belonging to aome art or Bcienee, 

TeleacBpe, an inatrnmenl. Termed by inserting Icrms (curved glosa- 
ea) in h tube, and which enables na to nee distant objects, and the 
heavenly bodiea, with ae great dietinctnesa aa if ihey were It ■ 
much les« distance. See OaUleo. 

Terence, or Tnentiui, (Publina,.) n Roman writer of Comediea, bom 
about the year B. C. IB*. He waa boro in Carthage, in ATriMt, 
and, when a child, waa hrooghl ua a slave to Rotue where be IB- 
ceived a good education, nod, having been emancipated, ms ad- 
tnittod to the intimacy of aonie at the chief men of Rome. His 
Comediea were much admired. 

TMti, on ancient oily in Upper Egypt, famous for tbe immenae ax- 
tent of ha magniEcent public liuildings and monnmsols, Che -mins 
of which, at the present day, are objecla of great interosl to the 
traveller. 

ThiTmopylig, a narrow pass, in llio iiurlhern part of Greece, between 
Monn> -Via nod Ihe aea. It wii« here, that a desperate leaia^ 
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ance was made, by a body of three hundred Spartans, under Le- 
onidas, against the Persian army, B. C. 480. 

Thesaurus, literally, a treasury, magazine, or storehouse. Hence 
the word is applied to large works, such as complete dictionaries, 
collections of antiquities, &c. 

Theseum, or temple of Theseus, a splendid temple of Athens, sacred 
to Theseus, an ancient hero and king of Athens. The remains of 
the temple are in good condition, but some modern additions have 
been made to it. 

Thrace, in ancient geography, a mountainous country lying north- 
west of Macedonia, and bounded by the Black and JBgean Seas. 

Thule. The ancients gave this name to the most northerly country 
with which they were "acquainted. It is uncertain what spot was 
designated by the name ; it is supposed, by some, to have been 
the coast of Norway ; by others, Iceland. 

Tirnbrel, or tambourine, a kind of drum, hung with bells, and beat- 
en with the hand. 

Tissue, cloth interwoven with gold and silyer, or figured colors ; 
any variegated woven fabric. 

Titian, one of the most celebrated of Italian painters, remarkable 
for his faithful imitation of Nature, and unrivalled in his portraits 
and landscapes, was born in 1480, and died at the age of ninety-six. 

Tomahawk, an Indian war-hatchet. 

Torricelli, an illustrious natural philosopher of Italy, was bom in 
1608, and died in 1647. He discovered the principle of the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, according to which, water ascends in 
pumps, and invented the barometer, an instrument for showing 
the degree of this pressure. See ' Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,' Vol. i., being Vol. xiv. of*THE School Librart.' 

Tower of London, see London, tower of. 

Trajan, one of the most distinguished of the Roman emperors, was 
raised to the Imperial throne, A. D. 97. He extended the limits 
of the Roman empire, and adorned Rome with many magnificent 
works of architecture. 

Transcendental, in the philosophy of the mind, is that which trans- 
cends, or goes beyond, the limit of ordinary experience, or the per- 
ceptions of the senses. 

Transcendental mathematics is a branch of mathematics relating to 
certain curves or lines which cannot be explained by the ordinary 
operations of algebra, and are called transcendent, or transcen- 
dental. 

Tully, or Tullius, one of the surnames of Cicero, which see. 

Tupac Amaru, (Jose Gabriel,) a Peruvian Indian, who made an at- 
tempt, in 1780, to reestablish the ' empire of the Sun,' or ancient 
form of government in Peru, and to overthrow the Spaniards. A 
general rising of the Indians took place, under his guidance, and 
the war lasted for two years ; but the Indians were subdued, and 
their leader was put to the cruel death of being torn asunder by 
wild horses. 

Turks, the subjects of the Turkish or Ottoman Empire, comprehend- 
ing Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia. The correct national 
appellation is Osmanli. See Ottoman. 
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Tiiieon, belonging to Tuseonj, » country of Italy. The language 
or thu TnecaDB ii ron>[deied ihe pnreat and fineal in Italy ; bene 
the phrase, ' Tuscan sonnesB,' lo expreBs Ihc aweetnega and me' 
edj of the Italian language. The term ' Tiucan artist' u applied 
lij Millon to Galileo, a Tascan lij birth. 

Tychv Brait, ■ celebrnled Danish aBtraaomer, of the sittteenlh een- 
tiTy. Hii ejauan of attioooniy , that the son and heavenly bodie* 
raTolve ronoj the earth, wna soon rejected by ancceeding aitrono- 
mers, in faTor of that of Copernicna, (icAicA lee ;) bat his obaerra- 
tiong and impravements in astrononiical inslrumenti, ware of great 

TjiTK, one of the most wealthy and important commercial ciliea of 
Bntj(]Dity, sitnated in Pbo^oieiii. Carthage was a colony irom 
Tyre. Tyrian, belonging to Tyre. 

ITlysiei, King of Ithaca, one of the Grecian chiefs who foaght at Ihe 
•iege of Troy. His adventarea forin the snbjecl of the Odjsaey 
of Homer. He wns the husboiid of Penelope, oelahrated for her 
eanjagal fidelity, and the father of Teleniacbni. De wai noted 
for his sagacity and craninesa. 

Vnittd Coloaitt. In 1648, the colonics of Masaacbnaetta, New Ply. 
nKHdh, Conneoticat, and New Haven, formed a confederacy under - 
ttio name of Ihe United Colonies of New England, which lasted 
about forty years, till they were deprived of their cluirteTs by King 
James the First. The name was anerwurds applied to all the col- 
onies, before tlie title ■ United Stales' was assumed. 

Uranvi, a name aametimee given, to the planet Herachel. 

Paldarae, or VrI d'Amo, the valley of the Amo, a river in Ilniy, 
which runs by Florence. 

FiineouDsr, (George,) a midshipman nnder Captain Cook, and af- 
terwards commander of a British expedition of discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean. He died in 1798. 

ffga, (Lopez Felix de,) or Lope de Vega, a celelirnted Spanish 
^amalic poet. He wna n very TolaminouB writer, and it is sup- 
posed that some eight hundred of his plays were represented on 
the stage. He possessed great dramatic invention, bat his pieces 
are loosely and hastily executed. He was born in 1562, and died 
in 1636. 

Vtnict, a oily ofltaly, at the head of the Adriatic Sen, (or Gulf of 
Penice,) once one of the most important commercial cities of Eu~ 
Tope, and still a city of much commercial and Dianufuduring bosi- 
ness. It ia built entirely upon amall islands, having canals instead 
of streets. Its populntiun is about one hundred and fihy liuinsaiid 
persons. 

Veimt, one of (he deities of Ihe ancient mythology, and the goddess 
of beauty, has been a favorite subject for both painters and vnilp- 
loiB. One of the most celebrated statues of Venus is the ■ Venni 
da Hedici,' in the gallery at Florence, an ancient worli of art, dis- 
coverad in 1696, and an object of nniversnl admiratioa, for its ei- 
quiaite beauty of form and proportion. 

Viemna, the capital city of Austria, situated an the river Daonbe, 
and containing upwards oflhree hundred ihoasund inhnbitnnls. 

Fi7'' — 'George, Duke of Buckingham,) an onworthy favorite of 



James the Firit add Charlei tbe Firel of Ijiglnnd, waa born A. D. 
iee2, mid diod by oasaaiiuiBCiun, in IfiSB. By his natural graces 
df porsoD luid mannoc, he £r9t gained the aOectiou of King James, 
who inveated him with nameroQS high and profitable olficiiB, and 
at last with almost unliiuilod control of all the hnnora and emolu- 
menlB of the kingdom, tie was possessed of ieordinnte ambtlion, 
and WM nnfailhrul even to the King who liUBled und hooored him. 
The parlinmenl, under Charles the First, pionoonced him a traitor 
to tbe liberty of his conntry, and prepared to impeach him ; but 
the faror of the King supported him agoinsi all altacks. 

Virgil, one of Ihe most distinguished poets of ancient Rome, was 
born in the jenr B. C. TO. lie weal to Some at abont Ibe agH of 
thirty, gainej Ibe favor of Mtecenas, and became an intimate friend 
of tbe Emperor Augnalus. He died in Ihe fiCly-aecoad year of his 
age. His disposilioD naa mild and gentle, his demeaoar modest. 
His poetry is maiked by sweetness and dignity, without posseBBiBg 
tbe highest energy and aubliuiily. But he is generally regarded as 
the first poet of his age. 

ViKcern. ; the interior parts of Ihe body ; the heart, lungs, liver, 
atoruach, intestines, &c. The ancients exnmiaed tbe viscera at 
I animals freHlily killed, under the erroaeaDa idea that Ibey eonJd 
draw &om them omena of falare erenta, 

Wampum, slrings of pieces of peilorated shells, used, instead of 
money, by the American Indians. 

The JVar of 175&, between the French and English coloales in North 
America, woa carried on from nSS lo 17G3, forming one branch 
of the Seven Years' War, lujhick <«.) 

Washington, (George,) wns born February 22, 1732, and died De- 
cember 14, IT99. For a biography of Washington, see ' The 
gcBoQi. LiBRAHV,' Larger Series'. 

Watt, Jama, a man remarkable for bis acquisitlone in science and 
nataral phlloaophy, and for hia improvements in Ibe steam-en^e, 
was born m 1736, and died in 1811). For a biographioal sketch 
of his life, see ' Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,' Vol. 
ii., forming yolume it. of 'The Schooi. LiBnAR*,' Larger 

Weater't ieam. In tho proces: 
running lengthways of the cloth, i 
roller. 

Weit, (Benjamin,) was bom In PennaylTania, in 1T3S. He early 
manifested B genius for drawing and painting, tmd followed these 
pursuits with eogerneaa, nolwilhstnading the limited opportuniliea 
for improvemenl which his siluallon alTotded him. In his eigh- 
teenth year, he established himself as a portrait pointer in Phila- 
delphia. He afterwards visited Italy, and finally fixed bis reiU 
dence in England, where he was mach fnvored by George the 
Third, and employed apon vsrioua historical and scriptural paini- 
iugs. In 1792, he became President of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, in LondcD, (an iastitutlon for the encouragement of this 
art, founded in 1766.) He died iu 1SI7. Uls prodnclioi)* are 
e of them of a high order ; but they gen- 
"" " ' n «f the fira of genius. 
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Wtnliainsler Abbey, an edifice in fVettmiatlert (whicb forms the 
psrt of London mosl idljabited by ibe higher clsescs,) conlaining 
various cbapeli', and nacd as the plnce of coronnliuu of tlie English 
kings. It conlains manunienls lo most of the illuatrioua men of 
England. 

Whitney, Eli, was born ut Wastborougb, Massacbnaetti, in 1765, 
nod dieil Jo lS2fi. He was bariod ut Kcw Haven, nnd over hia 
remaina a bHauliTul moODDienl has been erected lo his memory. 
He wna an able and iugeiiiom maclumician, and is well known as 
the invenlor of the cotton-gin, a. mochiue for separating the aeoda 
fi-oni (be down; fibre of the rotton, nn operation previoosly per- 
formed slowly, and wllh great labor, by hand. For a deacriplion 
of this machine, aeu Bigelow's ' Uaefn! Arts,' Vol. i. page HI, 
being iba eleventh volume of ' Th e School Libbary.' His 
Life will appear in a Babse(|nent volume of ' The School Librarf.' 

Whilttittort, (Anion,) die^ at Woel Cambridge in 1828, aged aiity- 
ninc. He was the mvontor of the machine for sticbinj cards, by 
which the wire is reeled off, cut of the right length for teeth, 
bent, holes pricked in the leather, nod tbe teeth inserted, till the 
card is oomplelod, and all this by a. rapid operation uf a machine, 
which Ella no more space than a smnll table. 

tf^di/,orWickliS'e,( John,) was bom in Yorkshire, England, about 
the year 1324, Being a bold thinker in religious matters, he took 
a prominent stand ngsiuet the encroachmeots and oorraptiona of 
Ibe Pope and Roman Catholic clergy, and endeavored to restore 
the apostolical simplicity and purity of the primitive Chrialiaa 
Church. He was a man of great learning, and an ardent Reform- 
er. He disavowed tbe epiritaal anpremncy of (he Pope, and coD- 
sidered the confeeaion of sins to n priest, when sincerely repented 
cf, as useless. Among bis other numerous writings, he finished 
a translation of tbe Sacred Scriptures. He died of a paralytic at- 
tack, in 13S4. 

Wilkie, naiiid, a distingaiehed painter, remarkable for his skill in 
painting scenes of domestic life, was born in Scotland, in 1785. 

Wiltiams College is located at WilbamBtown, Massachusetts. 

Wiaikrop, (John,) Governor of tbe colony of Massachusetts, was 
born in England in 16BT, and come out to America in 1630, hav- 
ing been previously chosen Govotnor. 

Wyse, a living writer on Education. 

Yale College is located at New Haven, in Conue client. 

Yorktoien, a (own in Virginia, famous for tbe capture of Lord Coro- 
wallis and bis army by the Americans under General Wnabinglon, 
October 19, 1T81, which was the last important event in the itcv- 
olationnry War, and the immediate cause of tbe cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Young, (Edward.) a disliugnished. English Poet, who was bom in 
1681, nnd died in 1765. Ho was the author of several trugedios. 
but is moat known by aaerions poem, called the ' Might Tboughts, 
which, though sometimes extravagant in langauge and si: ~' 
eihibilB marka of considerable poetical power anfgenlua. 
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A. 

Accident, discoYories by, 74, 76. 

Accumulation, discussion of the 
topic of, 308. Production ne- 
cessary to, 308. The basis of 
commerce, 308. Mutual ben- 
efit of, 309. On the denuncia- 
tion of, 311. Influence of, on 
human comfort, 319. Effect 
of, in the case of Stephen Gi- 
rard, 321. See Capital, and 
Wealth. 

Accumulators, see Producers. 

Acorn, remarks on the, 110, 112. 

Adams, John, 71. 

Adelphic Union Society, Address 
before the, in 1837, 249. 

^schylus, Cicero taught by, 194. 

Africa, on the inhabitants of, 192, 
193. Progress of ciyilization 
in, 203, 204. Colonization in, 
203, 205. Effect of msecurity 
of property in, 311. 

Ages of improvement, 24, 54, 
105, 190. 

Agriculturists, on the intelligence 
and morals of, 96. 

Albertus Magnus, 215. 

Alcsus, Horace translates, 24. 

Alchymists, 229. 

Alcuin, 175. 

Alexander the Great, wept, 232. 
Opposition to, by the Phcsni- 
cians and Tyrians, 325. 

Alexanders, 50. 

Alexandrian literature^ 24. 

Alexandriaa idiool. 225. 



Algebra, 128. 

Algiers, subjection of, 208. 

AUston, Washington, 129. 

Almanac, remarks on the, 127. 

Alnwick castle, 318. 

Alphabetical signs, invention of, 
23, 131, 132, 196, 283, 325. 

Altai mountains, 50. 

Amaru, Tupac, 217. 

America, rights of, defended in 
Parliament, 64. When it may 
be said to have been discov- 
ered, 78. Remarks on the 
discovery of, and its effects, 
102, 109, 326. See United 
States. 

American Antiquarian Society,. 
344. 

American Revolution, advocates 
for the, in England, 64. The 
statesmen and generals of the, 
158. Prospects in the time of 
the, 158. First principles of 
the, 222. 

Amherst College, 170, 211. Ad- 
dress before the Literary Soci- 
eties of, in 1835, 213.. 

Anacaona^ 61.^ 

Anatolia, 199» 

Ancients, their knowledge of con- 
vex lenses, 79. Their approach 
to the art of printing, 80. Their 
conceptions of the Universe, 
260. 

Animals, planets supposed to be,^ 
230» Milton's description of 
the ereatiim of, 230. Discov- 

£• £• 
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tty uf ro8«i1 remuitu of, 247, 


At!i«s, 198. ^H 


252, 2B3. 


Atlantic, naciealioD of ibe, br ^H 


Anson, Lord, 92. 


aleum, 315. ^M 




Allanlia,41. ^M 


Appie, dedoclion by Newton from 


Atttiospheric pressBre, ptinciple ^H 


the, 80, 81. 


of, diwovered by TorricelU, ^M 


Arabian Cflliphs, 55. 


H 


Arabs, algebra of Ihe, 128. 


Atlica. beset by barbarian., BO. ^H 


Arcadia, relraal of ChriatianilJ 


Attraction, oniverBBl, 310. ^H 


tad Ullers U, 19S. 




Archangel, 309. 


H 


Archimedes, 190. 


Augustan age, 24, 190. ^^M 


Architect, intellectnal and pbysi- 


Austrnlis, inhalmania of, 192, ^M 


cat ponettf requisile in (he, 130. 


^M 


Arioato lived in poverty, 2S. 


AuHtria, peaeautry of, 192. In- ^H 






satirized by, SSG. 


^ 


Aristophanes of Byrantinm, com- 


B. 1 


pared with Aiislotle, 24. 


Babylon, fall of, 198. 


Aristotle, 24, 74. 


Bacon, porerly of, 25. Compel- 


Arkwright, Sir Richard, 77. Re- 


led to use the Latin language, | 


morks on, 78, 143. Aided bj 


28. Alluded to, 64, ITfc A 


a watchmaker, 79. Sualained 


hard worker, 118. Ciled ro- 


Ibe Engllafa nation ihroogh tbe 


specthig Luther, 219. Re- 


wars of tbe French Revelation, 


Diarkg on, 22U. Errors of, 828. 


109. A barber, 151. 


Philoaophy of, 233. Did not 


Arkwtights, les. 




Armies, ST4. 


2G1. 




Bacon, Roger, 175. 


339. 




Arlicles at a moming's meal, 309. 


rjafGreat Britain, 288. 


Arts, 1o9B of, 76. Depend ou civ- 


Bollol-boi, lei Elective. 


iliEed aocielj, 1S2. See Me- 


Baltic Sea, 60. 


chanic Arts. 




Aflia. the abode of deapotism, 8, 


siona by, 179. 




Bavarian Prince, King of Greaee, 


202-804. 


201. 


Asia Minor, Americati trude ill. 


Bsvlus, a Roman poot, 22S. 


fiZ. Ancient civilization in. 


Beads, Indian, 173. 


194. 


Bearmg arms, on edncalion for. 




339. 


Telescopes not made by, 12B. 


Bedo, 175. 


Afllronomy, obligations of, to the 


Beds, in EnglanJ, 318. 




Bell nnd Lancaster, IBB. 


of. 247. ESect of disooveriea 


Bell,reSecIiou9onthe,294. Bong 


in, on poetry, aeo i on Miltm.. 


of the, 295, notr. 


261, 262. 


Bengal, 128. 


Atahualpa, 61. 


Bennington, battle of, SSO. 


Alhero, 22. Libarty and Ut»»- 


Berkeley, Bishop. 41. Cited, 41. 


lure of, 23. 87. Aneienl oiv- 


Berkshire Coonty, MoMuchusetla, 
early senlers in, 276. 


Uisitiaa in, l94. 
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Bible, translated by Luther, 220. 

Birmingham, Sunday scholars m, 
146, note. 

Blacksmith, Elihu Bnrritt the lit- 
erary, 343. 

Blackstone, William, on the Ian- 
gnage for law records, SO. An- 
ecdote of James Otis respecting 
the Commentaries of, 227. 

Blackstone, William, first settler 
of Boston, 329. 

Bleaching, 100. 

Board of Edneation, 884. 

Bobadilla, 61. 

Boocaooio, 25, 198. 

Body, what is the, 122. Action 
of mind through the, 128. On 
provision for the, 801. See 
Hind, and Soul. 

Bohemia, fossil plants in, 252. 

Bonaparte, see Napoleon. 

Books, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, 57. Most 
read in South America, 71. 
Cheapness of, 152. Remarks 
on, 159. In ships, 186. Ef- 
fect of, (m Greece, 197. In 
the days of Martin Luther, 
818 ; of Solomon, 225. Scar- 
city of, in England, in Queen 
Elisabeth's time, 318. 

Boston, character of the com- 
merce of, 328. Three histor- 
ical and topographical pictures 
of, 828. At its first settlement, 
829. At the time of Bunker's 
Hill battle, 829. In 1838, 330. 
The vicinity of, and its histori- 
cal associations, 330. 

Bowditch, Nathaniel, Practical 
Navigator, by, 127, 157, 184. 
Scientific productions by, 158. 

Bowdoin College, 211. 

Boxing, commended by an Eng- 
lish judge, 97. 

Boyle, Father, 61. 

Bradford, William, 69. 

Brahe, Tycho, 288. 

Brewster, William, 69. 

British East-India Company, pop- 
BJatkn of the twritanr ni thA. 



91. Remarks on their trade, 
91. 

British India, as an instrument of 
civilization, 207. 

British ministry, 298. 

Broughams, 336. 

Brown University, 211. 

Buckland, Dr., description of fos- 
sil plants at Swina, by, 252. 
On work done by machinery 
in Great Britain, 288. 

Bunker's Hill battle, 329. 

Burgundy, 50, 93. 

Burke, Edmund, 26. On increase 
of population in America, 35. 
On the right of English people 
to appoint rulers, 58. Advo- 
cated the rights of America, 64. 
On the whale-fishery, 315. 

Burkes, 188. 

Burmah, 167« 

Burritt, Elihu, the literary black- 
smith, letter by, 848. 

Busybodies, relation of, to the 
workingmen's party, 120. 

a 

Cadmus, 131, 132. 

CaBsar, Julius, a high priest, 56. 
A hard worker, 115. Empe- 
rors from the time of, deified* 
218. 

CsBsars, The, 50. 

Calderon, 28. 

Callimachus, 24^ 

Calvin, John, driven to the use 
of the Latin language, 28. 

Cambridge, College at, founded, 
163. See Harvard. 

Cambridgeport, 329. 

Cambyses, destruction of temples 
in Egypt by, 50, 

Camoens, 28. 

Canada thistles, 272. 

Canals in the United States, 90. 

Cannibals, 183, 184, 193. 

Canova, the sculptor, 129. 

Cape of Good Hope, 193. 

Capital, meaning of, 312. Odium 
respecting, coi^sidered, 312. 
Twofold use of, needed, 814. 
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CheUeu, 829. ^H 




Children, on the edoMtion of, ^H 


TecU of, on human comforl, 


271. On allowbg time for, to ^H 


818. Not creBled by cradit, 


attend ecbool, 372. Set Edn- ^M 


323. See Accumulation, Prop- 
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Chili, 809. H 




Chiuineyi, m England, 31g. ^H 


InlereslB of, and of the com- 


China, monopoly of the trade to, ^H 


munily, 319. On the unfrieniJ- 


91. CivUizalianin. 191. Tea ^1 


\y luflBBQCB of, 330. 


from, 309. American com- ^H 


Card-machines, 129, 165. 


merce with, 327. ^M 


Ci.r|,enler'« slook-in-trade, io (be 


Cbinu Sea, 60. ^H 


Middle Agea. 319. 


Cholera, outrages in Hangar;, in | 




the liineof iha, 14T. 


Cnrr, ST. 


Cbriatianity, as an inatriunent of 
civilimttoa, 196. Effecta of. 


Carihnire, checlt to Alexander hr. 


325. 


on Greece, 198. Kevealed to 




the mind of man, 845. Con- 


Carvar, John, 69. 


nexiou of, with knonledee. 


Casle, in India, 208. 


245. Sfe Religion. 


CathedtalB. bella on, 294. 


Christiana, aupposed number of. | 




in the world, 191. M 


Cattle, in honaea, 318. 




CnnrasuB, 60. 


the, 103, 184. ■ 


Central America, 71. 


Chnrch and Slate, 66. ^M 


Cerumicua, 201. 




Cervnnlea, poverty of, 25. 


the, by Ihe Puritans. 56. ^1 


Ceylon, ia7. 


Cicero, almoat translates Demos- ^H 


Chairs, wimt of, in Eueluid, 819. 


tbeneaaadPlato, 24. Remarks ^M 




on, 24. Alluded to, 29, 40. ^H 




Cited respeclini forma of let- ^^ 


Ynnngand.EB, note, 199. 


tara, 80. Ago of improTetaeiit 


Chnnning, WillUm E., 346. 


in the lime of, 106. Citalion 


Chaotrey, Ihe sculptor, 129. 


from The Orator by, 194. The 


Chsrccter, iadividual and nation- 


maalers of, 194. On the ten- 


al, S. 




ChnrtemagncAlouin-a connexion 


higher display a of genina, 268, 


with, I7B. 






Ciceres, 1S8. 


Charleu I„ laBt words of, 336. 


CinoinnatDS, 323. m 


Charles V., divine nght of, 21S. 


CircnUliug mediam, 337. ^ 


CbarUa X., SS. 


Circulution uf the blood. Bar- ^1 


Charlealon, 8. C, Snnday-achool 


voy's diiCOTery of tbe, 2SS. ^H 


jnbilee celebrated at, 14S, 


Tract, to prove a knowledge of ^1 


no/e. 


Ibe, in the time of SolDmoU, H 




236. H 


aettlemeut of, 329. Burnt, 


Circumaavigation of the globe, by H 


329. 


Bir Francis Drake. 48. ^B 


Chalhnm, Lord, advocutad the 


Cities, DD Ihu population of, ^^M 


Tiahta of America, ei. On 




lin, 164. 


Civilization, of Ibc Egyptians, ^^| 
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Oreeks, and Romans, 8, 56, 
240. Dependence of, on so- 
ciety, 121. Arts and sciences 
depend on, 132. Remarks on 
the present state of, 191. Ret- 
rograde step in, 193, 196. 
Three instruments of, unknown 
to antiquity, 196. Of the world, 
contemplated, 206. Depend- 
ence of, on the mechanic arts, 
284. See Barbarians. 

Clay, Henry, 34, note. 

Clergy, 132. Of France, before 
the Revolution, 244, 

Climate, effect of, 9. 

Clocks, 294. 

Clothing, diminution of the ex- 
pense of, 142. Of the savage 
and the civilized, 186, 286. 
Of leather, 319. 

Coal-mines, galleries and roofs 
of, in Bohemia, 253. 

Collars, worn by Saxon peasant- 
ry, 313. 

Colleges, instruction in, 75. In 
Massachusetts, 170. In New 
England, 211, 214. In the 
United States, 214. See Ken- 
yon. 

Collinson, Peter, 8^2. 

Colombia, republic of, 71. 

Colonial system, establishment of 
the, 102. 

Colonization, African, 203, 205. 

Columbia River, Admiral Van- 
couver piloted into, by Captain 
Gray, 92. 

Columbus, two vessels of, with- 
out decks, 48. On his idea of 
the sphericity of the earth, 78, 
154. Guided by the magnetic 
pUot, 102, 235, 826. His vis- 
ion, 102. His poverty, enter- 
prise, and discovery of Amer- 
ica, 109, 154, 257, 824. Co- 
pernicus and, 286. 

Combe, George, 886. 

Comets within ^e otWt of Un^j 
nns, 262. 

€oiiiiiuuidfln» nr*^ 
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52. Under the Confederation 
and Constitution, 89, 91. Dis- 
cussion of four elementary top<- 
ics of, 307. Accumulation the 
basis of, 308, 309. On the 
creation of, 308. Articles of, 
on a table, 309. A system of 
mutual accommodation, 310. 
Capital requisite in, 316. On 
the eve of increased activity, 
326. Historical effects of, 325. 
Led to opposition to Alex«» 
ander, 325 ; to the downfall 
of the feudal system, 326 ; to 
the American Revolution, 827. 
Expansion of, after the Rev- 
olution, 327. Three pic- 
tures of, in relation to Bos- 
ton, 328. 

Common-School Convention at 
Taunton, remarks at the, in 
1838, 334. 

Common-School Libraries, 342. 

Common Schools, the system of, 
13. Early establishment of 
gratuitous, in America, 145. 
Views respecting, in Europe, 
146. Not time enough passed 
in, 270. The time to be spent 
in, 271, 272. Should be of a 
higher order, 342. See Re- 
publican. 

Communities, importance of mor- 
als to, 331. 

Companies, see Crafts. 

Compass, see Mariner's. 

Concord, Massachusetts, 330. 

Confederation, navigation under 
the, 89. 

Congress, appeal to, in behalf of 
Fulton's heirs, 108. 

Connecticut, contributions by, to 
Harvard College, 173. Early 
inhabitants of, educated at 
Cambridge, 173. 

Connecticnt River, valley of the, 
818. Footsteps in rocks on 
tlui. 808. Settlements beyond, 
" *!>« French war, 275. 

-^ down the arch 
Ceantwuneed 
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Czaki, Count, peraecution of, at ^H 




Klocknow, 147, US. ^H 
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Dante, 25, 28, 198, 259. For- ^M 


popularity of the, iu Sontb 






265. Compared with Milton, ^1 


ConWrini, funiitdtB of. 319. 


^M 


CoDTei len>es, known to ihe an- 


Dariua, 325. ^M 


oienu, 78. 


Dark Ages, learning in the, 1T6. ^M 


Cook, JamoB, 92. 


Greece exempt from, 198. ^1 


Copernieaa ajsteni, conoeplionnf 


Dartmouth College, 211. ^M 


the, by Pjibugoras, 125. Not 


Dnvy, Sir Humphrey, disco veries ^H 


adopted by Lord Bacon, 261. 


by, 83. Account of, 136. Lee- ^^ 


Copernicua, 229. EnaUviul b}- 


lurer in the Royiil Inatitution, 


errors, 2S9. Saw bul part of 


136, 155. His applicatioD of 




galvanic electricity, 137. Cit- 


236. Closing life of, a ™bJ6<^t 


ed on religious belief, 137. . 


for an artist, 236. Death of, 


Deaths, in an hour, 159. ^M 


237, 


D bides, emperors reaarded at, ^^1 
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-age anil ihe civilized, 286. 


Delflbaven, 66. ^H 


Comeille, 25, 2S. 


Delphi, 201. Oracle at 346. ^ 






Ccrtee, Hernando. 61. 


tronslDtea, 24. Death of, 40. 


Cotton, facta as to, in the Soulh- 


A hard worker, 115. Reflec- 


era States, S9. Propsralion and 


tions on. 256. _| 


manuftclnre of. 100. 128. 


Denmark, oieans of education in, M 


Cotlon-gin, Whitney's, 89, 12», 
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188, note. Effect of the, on 


Despotic governments, in Asia, ^M 


cotton luida, 156. 


8, 217. Unfavorable to intel- ^M 


Courts of justice, in England, SS6. 




CoQBin, M., 336. 


dalion under, 217. MiUtaiy 




by, in Enrope, 85. RemarkB 


Tided into two classes, under. 


on the, 85. 


221, 


Craasuaea, high ptieetti, 56. 




Criidil, legiliniQle province of, 


Dieskan, John Harmand, Baron. ■ 


323. Importitnce of, S23. Cap- 


Colonel WiHiama killed in an ■ 


itil not craatHd by, 323, Ex- 




cesgiTo, 324. 


watch. 294. Wounded, 294. ^M 


Cromwell, Oliver, legal imprave- 


Dionysiua, Cicero taught by, 194. ^H 


menU under. 80. 


Discoveries, remarks on modem, ^^M 


Caba, 309. 


99 ; thoir effects, 100. Ob.^^H 


Cnmberinnd, residence of the 


limits to, 105, 234. On a&^^l 


Eartsof, 3T9. 


nialtuneous, IBS. Sources of, ^^H 


Cnrrency, 337. 


234. See Accident, and Mai. ^H 


Cnvier, discovery of foaail re- 
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Dishonest people, not of the work- 

ingmen*s party, 119. 
Divine right of kings, 218, 83&. 
Dome of St. Peter's church, 282. 
Dorchester Heights, 330. 
Dowse, Thomas, a leatherdres- 

ser, library and paintings of, 

167. 
Drake, Sir Francis, fleet of, for 

circumnavigating the globe, 48. 
Drawing, talent for, 129. 
Dry den, poverty of, 26. 
Dnnster, Henry, 173. 

£. 

Earth, circuit of the, 293. 

East Boston, 329. 

East Cambridge, 329. 

Eclipses, 23. 

Education, provision for, in New 
England, 14, 163, 334. In 
colleges, 76. Eminence with- 
• out great advantages for, 160. 
In the West, 162. Two courses 
in the establishment and support 
of places of, 162. System of, 
in Europe, 163. Of man- 
kind, 172. In former ages, 
175, 176L Generality of, in 
modern times, 176. Objects 
to foe effected by, 176. The 
law of our being, 179. Per- 
sons to effect the revolution 
by, 179. Foundation of the 
philosophy of, 180. The great 
errand of life, 180. The mo- 
mentous task of, in America, 
181. The difference made by, 
183. Efficacy of, compared 
with shortness of time, 187. 
Depends more on the pupil 
than on the teacher, 188. One 
great secret of the power of, 
189. Expectations from, for 
mankind, 191, 194. Prospect 
of, in Asia and Africa, 203. 
Relation of the United States 
to the work of general, 
209. Multiplication of the 
mevM nf~ m the United Statei, 
214 s » 



out the world, 216. Facilities 
for, favorable to profound sci- 
ence, 224. Address at Wil- 

. liams College, on superior and 
popular, 249. Importance of, 
261. The busmess of, 254. 
Two offices to be performed 
by, 266. To discipline and 
train the mind, 265. Course 
of, with great minds, 256. To 
improve the minds of the mass 
of the people, 268. Of chil- 
dren, 271. On legislating for, 
273. The nurture of the mind, 
299. Importance of, in a re- 
public, 334. Early provision 
for, in Massachusetts and New 
England, 334. Increased in- 
terest in, 335. In England, 
before and since 1688, 336. 
In France, 336. In Prussia, 
337. Importance of, in con- 
nexion with religion, 346. 
See Common Schools, Knowl- 
edge, Mankind, Mind, and Re- 
publican. 

Egypt, civilization in, 8, 194, 
197. Temples of, destroyed 
by Cambyses, 50. Monuments 
of an improved age in, 64. Hi- 
eroglyphics of, 65, note, 196, 
326. Fall of, 198. 

Egyptian reed, Pliny on the, 131. 

Eisenach, Luther begging bread 
at, 220. 

Elective franchise, on education 
for, 337. 

Electricity, discoveries in, by 
Franklin, 81. 

Elk)t, S. A.« translation of ' The 
Bell,' by, 295, note, 

Elizabeth, Queen, Puritans in the 
time of, 66. Houses and hu- 
man comforts in the time of, 
318. 

Ellsworths, 188. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, cited re- 
specting Fulton and the steam- 
boat, 107. 

England, reformation in, 66. Per- 
iob 66. Remarks on^ 
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Fraueuberg, Copernicus dlea At, ^H 
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French and Indiana, 275, 279,^H 
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French philosophers, 248. 

French Revolution, 222. Feudal 
diyisions in France before the, 
243. 

Frogs, 83, 187. 

Fulton, Robert, steam-boat by, 
107. Emmet cited respecting, 
107. Decision of the United 
States Court respecting^ 108. 
Appeal to Congress respect- 
ing, 108. Allusions to, 1^6, 
136, 145. A portrait painter, 
155. - 

Fultons, 188. 

Furniture, in England in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 318. Of Signer Con- 
tarini, 319. 

G. 

Galileo, persecuted, 25. Affirms 
the rotation of the earth, 229. 
Observed the phases of Venus, 
238, 292. Feelings of, on first 
viewing the heavens through a 
telescope, 292. 

Gallia, ancient civilization in, 
194. 

Gallican church, 56. 

Galvani, Lewis, 83. 

Galvanism, discovered, 83. 

Gas lights, 100. 

Generals, qualifications for, 131. 
Of the American Revolution, 
158. 

Generations, surcease of, 176. 
Interlacing of, 178. The con- 
nexion of, the foundation of the 
philosophy of high education, 
180. 

Genevan Church, adherence of 
the Puritans to the, 57. 

Gengis Khan, 50. 

Genius, on the influence of, 30. 
On the cultivation of, 259. 
Tendency of knowledge to pro- 
duce higher displays of, 259, 
268, note. 

Geographical diBCOTeries, me- 
f^*->ical inTeBtMHis lead to. 



231. Discovery of animals in, 
247, 252. 

Geometry, Newton and Leibnitz 
mdebted to, L28. 

George, Lake, Dieskau wounded 
near, 294. 

Germany, Reformation in, 56. 
Oppression of mechanics by 
the crafts of, 85. Condition 
of peasantry in, 192. Means 
of education in, 215. 

Girard, Stephen, 312. Early 
poverty of, 321. Effect of ac- 
cumulation in the case of, 321. 
Habits of, 322. 

Girard College, columns of, 282. 

Glass, art of staining, lost, 76. 

Glass windows, 318. 

Gloucester, England, establish- 
ment of Sunday schools at, 
146, note, 

Goethe, 28. 

Gold, Bacon on the transmutation 
of, 229. 

Gold mines, 59. 

Golden age and eras, 19, 190. 

Governments, only two forms of, 
26, 835. See Republican. 

Gravitation, on the discovery of, 
81. Deductions from the law 
of, 228. On the resolution of, 
into intelligent mental action, 
263. Universal attraction of, 
310. 

Gray, Captain, piloted Vancouver 
into the Columbia River, 92. 

Great Britain, condition of the 
laboring classes in, 192. Ed- 
ucation in, 215. Steam-power 
of, 287. Work done in, by 
machinery, 288. Italy and 
Austria compared with France 
and, 242. See England. 

Great Western, 315. 

Greece, golden age of, 19. Con- 
nexion of liberty with arts and 
letters in, 22. Limit to the 
progress of the arts and litera- 
ture in, 36. Colonies of, 37. 
Progress of freedom in, 55. 
Rel^on of, 56. Ancient and 



modern civilimlion in, 193 
196, 240. LiiuilBd diffusioi 
of knnwledge in, 196. Elfec 
of naioa aai rBprsienlativi 
govern ID ent on, 196. Effect 
ofbookaon, 197. Fall of, 197. 
ExBDipt frota s dark age, 198. 
Modern political leatoration of. 
199, 202. Sympathy wUli, 
199. Rcaoption of the Bsm- 
rian Prince, as King of, 201. 
Froapeclive prugreiia of, 201. 
Greek langnoge uod literntncc, 
limiled extent of, ST. See 



Gree 



oaks, II 



Greek republics, 10. See Gteete. 

Greek sopbiala, 23d. 

Greekn, civilization of the. S. 
Geometry of the, tag. 8pi 
ning-whcelB among the, 289. 

Greene, Nalhonael, General, 43, 

Greenlanders, 124. 

Grimke, Thomas Smith, Adilre«i 
by, at the celebration of the Buii- 
day-BBbool jubilee, 146, n ' 

Grotius, Hiuo, compelled to 
the l^tiaTonguage, 2S. 

Gnatiinalu, 71, 

Guatimozin, 61. 

Guiaoiardini. 2G. 



Hallam, l^cte from, reapecting 
human comfort in Englanil, 
during the Middle Agea, S18. 

HaniilioQ, Alexander, General, 



Han 



I, 326. 



Hurbora, or houses of call, tn 

Germany, 86. 
Hard workers, 115, See Work- 

HflrvBrd College. Phi Beta Kappn 
Addreaa at. in 1S24, 7. Found- 
ed, 163, Beuefacliotis to, in 
England, 166 ; in New Eng- 
land, 172, 330. Bond between 



Yale and, 172, Sit. On iha 

origin of, 211. Sm Yale. 
Harvey's diaeovery of the <^ou- 

lationofthe blood, 23S. 
Heavenly bodies, oa tha iuliabiuJ 

ants of the, 263. 
Heber, Reginald. 208. 
Henry IV., of France, a hard I 

worker, IIB. 
Henry VIII.. reformation in Eng- I 

land in the lime of, 56. "' ' 

vine right of, 218. 
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32S. 



SB, 
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High p; 

Hindoos, civilizalioo of the, 191. '<| 

Hindoaian, 65. American c 

mefce with, 827. 
HiapaDioU, 61. 
Hitchcock, Piofosaor, Eeponbj, .< 

on geology, 231. , 

Hobbes, on Harvey's diBomrsnf,J 

236. ' 

Hobnail, 298. 
Holland, motive for tha depivti] 

ore from, 67. Remarka on t) 

baniahment to, and r 

in, 66. Coadilian of peasant- 1 

ry in, 192. Means of sdnCB- f 

tionin, 2ie. 
Homer, 20, 22. Virgil IrBniUUs, 

24. On attachment 10, 6&. 

Commenlaries on, by £(Ula- 

tliiua, 198. A wandering 

strel, 2G6. Sometimea nods, 

258. InBaenced by bia lime. 

259. Images of, 261. WiUwMt 
spiritual illumination, 264. Hia 
vision of Ulys " * * 
lower regions, 

ooaoc. Fort. 250. Valley of 
the, 278. 

Hopkins, John, on Political Eco»< 
omy, 317, 

oracc, translates Alciena, 24. 
Says Homer nods, SSS, 
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Hottentot, remarks on the, 141. 

Housatonic, valley of the, 278. 

House of call, or entertainment, 
in Germany, 86* 

Houses, in England, up to the 
time of Elizabeth, 318. 

Human institutions, on imperfec- 
tion of, 106. 

Hungary, outrages committed in, 
on occasion or the cholera, 147. 

Huss, facts respecting, 2S6. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, cited on 
the settlers of New England, 
69. 

I. 

Iberia, ancient civilization in, 
194. 

Idlers, exclusion of, from the 
workingmen's party, 120. 

Ignorance, evils of, 147. See 
Knowledge. 

Iliad, see Homer. 

Ilissns, 201. 

Immoral people, not of the work- 
ingmen's party, 118. 

Improvement, ages of, 24, 54,105, 
190. 

Independence, comprehensive- 
ness of, 52. 

Independent churches, 67. 

India, remarks on the trade to, 
91. On civilization in, 207. 
See British. 

Indian beads, 173. 

Indian com, 141. 

Indians, effect of steamboats en, 
141. Remarks on the, 192, 
304. French and, 275, 278, 
294. At Martha's Vineyard, 
304. See Savage. 

Indigo, 129. 

Individual character, 8. 

Individual exertion, 154. 

Indolence, general condemnation 
of, 115, 116. 

Induction, 238. 

Inhabitants of the heavenly bod- 
ies, 268. 

ly on incompetent, 270. 



Intellectual, «ee Literary. 
Interest, the whole doctrine of, 

820. 
Internal improvements in the 

United States, 90, 887. 
Inventions, on limits to, 105. 
Ionia, beset by barbarians, 50. 

Ancient civilization in, 194,196. 
Irving, Washington, 345. 
Italy, oil from, 129. Ancient 

civilization in, 194. Fugitives 

to, from Constantinople, 198. 

Threatened by the Turk, 202. 

Intellectual attainments in, 242. 

J. 

Jackson, Patrick T., 145, note. 

Java, coffee from, 809. 

Jephthah and his daughter, in 
marble,' 156. 

Johnson, Samuel, 26. 

Johnson, Thomas, on the effect of 
the cotton-gin on lands in the 
South, 155. 

Jones, Sir William, 208. Learn- 
ed, without pride, and not too 
wise to pray, 243. 

Jonson, Ben, 25. 

Joume3rmen, oppression of, in 
France, 84 ; in Germany, 86. 

Jupiter, heathen deity, 346. 

Jupiter's satejlites, 292. 

Juries, on European, 98. In Eng- 
land, 336. 

Jurjrmen, importance of educa- 
tion for, 889. 

Justice, on the administration of, 
133. 

E. 

Kenyon College, Speech at a 
meeting in behalf of, 162. 
Grounds of the claim of, 165. 

Kepler, 229. Small cited respec- 
ting, 229. Follies of, 230. At- 
tachment of, to the Copernican 
system, 23& 

Kaplers, 187. 

King, Lord Chancellor, 77. 

Kirchtrauf, treatment of Czaki at, 
148. 



Kiles, ejpBriuiffiits wilh, 82. 
Klncknow, lEnngary, oolTagea in, 

dnringlhe cholera, HT. 
Knowledge, difficulty respect ing, 
berote Ihe invention of printing, 
7-1. On ibe geneml diffuBion 
of, 97, 98. On boasting of, 
105. Advantage of nsofiil, to 
" ~" The pi 
ttammentof, 
orbappineas, 140 ; a i 
niefulnesi, 140 ; of poi 
"" ' miation of, 187. Address 
the heneGtB of H general dif- 
iou of, 213. Inalilationa for 
promotion of, 214. Diffa- 
] of, fikvorable and neces- 
saiy to liberty, 216, 223 ; 
Hound Hcience, 224. Influence 
of, on morala, 242. The ally 
of natural and ravealed relig- 
ion, 245. Definition of, 246. 
Relation of poetry to diftoaion 
of, 259. Stt Education, Learn- 
Literature, and Soien- 



Labor, valna of, in America, 88, 
91. Amount of, done, 98, 
Man made for, 113. General 
COmmendBtion of, 115. Grea 
men diatinguiahed for, 116. Oi 
the valne of, of a community 
lis. Daily value of, in Mas- 
aaohuBCtta, 116. On division 
of, 121. 

Laboring claases, condition of, 
ubroad, 192. See Working- 

Lafayette, facts respectine, 4S. 

Welcome to. 4S. 
Lancaaler, Bell and, 189. 
Land, remarks on, in America, 

88, a4. Effect of the cottoD-giu 

on the vuIuD of, in the Boulh, 

155. 
Landed property in England, 

318. 
Languages, cfiecla of mnltiplica- 



nius, 28. 

La Place, 127, 168, 263. Fact! 
respecting, IS 7. 

Latent iotelleetual power, 24S. 

Latin language, extensive 8do[t- I 
tioD of the, 28. Called the ian* J 
guage of Cicero, 29. On Iha | 
use of, by Luther, 220, 

Lavoisier and Pneattey, 189. 

Law, the profession of, 138. 

Lawyers, requiremi 

Neopsnary, IBS. Want of leis- 
ure lime by, 163. 

Leaming, in the Dark Ages, 
The InBtiument of reform, I .. 
Remarks on aymploina of do* 
dine of, 226. 

Leather, clothes made of, 819. 

LegialalorB, 

Leibnitz, 128. Rival preteoiioflf 
ofNewtoo and, 1S9. 

Leisure, on the want of, for stndjiii 
162, 342, 345. 

Lenses, known to 
79. 

LeoX., the age of, IDS. 

Letters, inventioD of, and 
conseqneoces, 28, 181. 1 
196, 283. Earl; eammarcial 
value nf, S2B. 

Lexington, Kentucky, S4. 

Leiington, Massuchuselta, 8S0. 

Leyden, Independent Chaich at, 
67. 

Liberty, 26. Two principles t&. 
specting, 58. Of England, £8. 
Greek martyrs of, 201. Diffii- 
sioa of knowledge, favorable 
to, 216. Intimate conneiien 
of, with civil society, 218. En- 
joyment of, in monanihie*,216. 
Meaning of, 217. All govern- 
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on force, 217. Tvro ways of 
promoting, by tbe diffusion oC J 
knowledge, 217. Governmen" 
unfriendly to, foauded oi 
ligiODs imposture. 218. 
principlea of, 222. Inlelligi 
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of the people necessary to main- 
tain, 223. See Education, and 
Republican. 

Library of Thomas Dowse, 
167. 

Light, Newton's discoveries in, 
285. 

Lightning, discoyeries respecting, 
by Franklin, 81. 

Lightning rods, 185. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, General, 43. 

Lincoln, William, 845, note. 

Literary festivals, 174. 

Literary improvement, the cir- 
cnmstauces favorable to, in 
America, 7 ; the new form of 
political society, 10 ; one gov- 
ernment, language, and char- 
acter, 26. See Education. 

Literary patronage, 11, 21, 28. 

Literature, meaning of, 18. In- 
fluence of liberty on, 22. Na- 
tionality of, 27. On written, 
197. 

Lithography, 100. 

Locke, John, persecution of, 25. 
Alluded to, 64, 204. 

Locomotives, 99. See Steam. 

London, Tower of, 25. On the 
population of, 192, 193. 

Longinus, 268, note. 

Longitude, tables of, constructed, 
103. On ascertaining, by lu- 
nar observation, 240. 

Looking-glasses, 819. 

Lope de Vega, 28. 

Louisiana, 809. 

Lowell, 155. Effect of capital 
on, 817. 

Lowell, Francis C, 145, note, 

Lowell, John, bequest of, 332. 

Lucifer, 198. 

Lucretius translates Epicurus, 24. 

Lunar observation, 240. 

Luther, Martin, wrote in Latin, 
28, 220. Favored by the Prin- 
ces in Germany, 56. An ex- 
ample of the efficacy of diffu- 
■kmof knowledge, 218. Lord 
IBmom ettad respecting^ 219. 
.IPW ^B^aA»220. A 



monk, begging bread, 220, 257. 
Remarks on, 236. 
Lycophron, 24. 

M. 

M'Adam roads, 100. 

Machiavelli, persecuted by the 
Medici, 25. On ,giant minds, 
257. 

Macedonia, 196. 

Mcllvaine, Bishop, 162. 

MsBvius, a Roman poet, 225. 

Magna GrsBcia, ancient civiliza- 
tion in, 194. 

Magnet, 235. See Mariner's. 

Magnetic needle, and magnetism,. 
see Mariner's. 

Magnus, Albertus, 215. 

Man, a working being, 113.. 
Formed to work in society,. 
121. Composed of body and 
soul, 121. The mind is, 150.. 
The three teachers of, 189.. 
Endowed with two preroga- 
tives, 281 ; physical power, 
281 ; moral power, 281. Sav- 
age and civilized, compared,. 
284. A religious being, 346. 

Mankind, Address on the educa- 
tion of, 172, 175. In despo- 
tisms, divided into two classes^. 
221. 

Mansfields, 188. 

Mantinsea, 228. 

Manufactures, United States', 89.. 
On capital in, 316, 817. 

Marathon, 201. 

Mariner's Compass,importance of 
the, 55, 185, 233, 235, 292,. 
326. Supposed to be knowiL 
to the Chinese, 101, 102. 

Maritime discoveries, 57, 826. 

Marshalls, 188. 

Martha's Vineyard, substance of' 
remarks at, 299. Indians at,, 
304. 

Martinelli, facts from, 26. 

Mary, Queen, tyranny of, 56. 

Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, Addreias 
before the, in 1837, 280. 
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MaiBBchuBCIU, Fori, 2S0, 9TT, 

re. 

HasaachuaelM State, ocoaaioil or 
the eetllement of, 69. Value 
of daily work doiie in, 116. 
Eailj syBlem of educstion in, 
163, 334. RepreaenCatives to 
Copgraas ftonj Ohio and, 167. 
Od CDDlcibuliona from, for a 
college in the Weal, 170. Col- 
I>;geBm,lTO. Hituhcack 'a Re- 
port an the Geology of, 3B1. 
On aaataining education in, 
270. Whale-fiBherr in, 815. 
Liberality of the luorchanla of, 
328. Coiutilutioa of, ciled , 
335. Stt New England. 

Maitler-prinlera in France, facts 
as to, 84. 

MBsler-workmeo, prohibitions as 
'- "n Gennanj, 8B. 
aaoil, 806. 

Mutter, on the piopertiea, laws, 
and uaee oC 104. On the ei- 
jnstinent of mind aud, 108. 
See Mind, 

MatthisB, 21G. 

Afayfluner, voyage of the, 6S. 



effected by the, 288, 290. 
[mpotCsnee of aingle improTo- 
menta in the, 2SS, On prog' 
resB in the, 289. Mind acting 
through, the vital principle of 
civilized aociely, 290,291. !n- 
leltectnHl and moral inflaence 
of the, 291 ; of writing, 291 ; 
of printing, 291 ; of the mari- 
ner's compaas, 292 ; of thv 
WMtoh, 293. Objecl of the ei- 
hibition of the, 299. Progreas 
of the, in modem tiniea, 295. 
Inventions in the, lead to tar- 

Ijona, 295. Effects of applica- 
tion of capital to the, on hu- 
man comfbrt, 31S. See Arts. 
Mechnnlc Association, Addreaa 
before the, in 183T, 9S0. 



Mechanical ii ^ 

ograpbiesi digcoveries, 108. 

Mechnnirs, value of acientSc 
knowledge to, 73. Enconr- 

attaia scientific knowledge, 84; 
their freedom from cegtraints, 
Bl, S7. Restrictions on, in 
Prance, S4 ; in England, Ger- 
many, and other eoDDtries, SB, 
86. Pereecutiooa of, in Eng- 
land, [0 prereut their gsinJog 
a settlement, S7. The enlarg- 
ed lield for action in America, 
a motive for their raentol im- 
ptoveinent, S8. On the intel- 
ligenco' and morala of, 96. 
High rank naaigned to, in Ibe , 
inatitationa of America, ~~ 
Set Workingman. 

Mechanics' Institiite, chief objecl j 
of (he, 78. 

Medicean age, 190. 

Medicean patronage, 198. 

Medici, Machiavelli peraecoled 

by the, 26. 

Mediterranean Sea, ancient oifil- 

zation on the ahorea of the, 19S. 

Revival of c 



Me nee lea, 194. 



Addrei 



befori 






Purpose 

Appeal to members of the, 3S1, 
Morchanta, 130. Libetalilj of, 

828. On formuig tight eon- 

ceptions of, 333. 
Mercury, 75. 

Metals, tranamntation of, T4. 
Meleora, 198. 
Meiican confederation, 70. 
Me^iioo, 59, 61. Sod and mt- 

age population of, 60. Spocnu 

from, 309. 
MicrOBCOpea, 184, 247, 284. 

Middle Ages, faots 
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Ungktid in the, 318. Revival 
<tf (Commerce in the, 326. 

Military commanders, 131. 

Bfilitary despotisms, 217. 

Milo, Cicero pupil of, 194. 

UGlton, John, 25, 28. Sells his 
Paradise Lost, 25. Compelled 
to use the Latin language, 29. 
Cited, 40, 260, 262. On neg- 
lecting, 65, 345. Allusion to, 
204. Description by, of the 
creation of animals, 280. Time 
of, 259. Images of, 261. In- 
fluence of astronomy on, 261, 
262. Spirituality of his poetry, 
266. Compared with Dante, 

266. His Paradise Lost, 266, 

267. See Paradise. 

Mind, on the adjustment of mat- 
ter and, 106. On the culture 
of the, 110. Reasons for the 
cultivation of the, by the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge, 140. 
Remarks on the, 149. On the 
action of the, of one generation, 
upon the mind of the next, 182. 
Regularity of the laws of, 189. 
Retrogression of the cause of, 
in some countries, 193. Re- 
straint upon, in .Europe, 242. 
Christianity revealed to the, 
245. Education to discipline 
and train the, 255. What 
is meant by improvement of 
the, 269. Waste of, 269. Cul- 
ture of the, compared to the 
culture of the earth, 269. Con- 
trol of, over matter, effected 
through the mechanic arts, 281. 
Acting through the useful arts, 
is the vital principle of society, 
290, 291. Education the nur- 
ture of the, 299. Treatment 
of the body and the, compared, 
301. See Education, and Soul. 

Minerva, Temple of, 37. 

Bfines, 59, 62. Effect of the 
American, on Europe, 102. 

Ministers, 132. See Clergy. 

Missionaries and the claims of 
the West, 167. 



Mississippi River, appropriation 
for removing obstacles in the, 
70. Effectof the steam-boat -OH 
the, 108. 

Missouri, valley of the, 87, 38. 

Monarchies, enjoyment of liberty 
in, 216. 

Monks, Greek, 198. 

Moody, Paul, 145, notey 155. 

Moral principle, connexion of the, 
with the intellectual and phys- 
ical, 132. 

Morals, of party, 118. Influence 
of a general difiusion of knowl- 
edge on, 242. Of France, be- 
fore the Revolution there, 243. 
Importance of, to communities, 
331. ' 

Morning's meal, 809. 

Mortality, hourly, 159. 

Mothers, appeal to, 179. 

Multiplication of languages, ef- 
fects of, on literature, 28.^ 
Remedies for, inefficacious, 30. 

Music, 185. 

Mystery, synonymous with trade, 
75. 

N. 

Nantucket, whale-fishery from, 
315. 

Napoleon, a hard worker, 115. 
Frederic's watch carried away 
by, 294. 

Napoleons, 60. 

National character, 8, 66. 

Natural religion, 245. 

Nature, on the study of, 280 ; in 
New England, 241. Temple 
of, 298. 

Navigation, in the time of the 
Pilgrims, 48. Before and after 
the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, 89, 91. Aided by the 
chronometer, 103, 184. See 
Commerce. 

Navigation Act, the British, 827. 

Needle, magnetic, importance of 
the, 55, 101, 185, 233, 292, 
326. Columbus guided by the, 
102, 235, 326. 
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Neighbors, bb teachera, 189. 

Nelhertandi, 322. 

Newcomb'B miniatore Bteam- 
gine, 2ST. 

New England, First Sattleiiient 
of, 44. Remarks 0A> Bt the 
landing of tha Piigcima, G9. 
Aboriginal popalatiou of, 60. 
Contrasted ^ritb Spanish Amei-- 
ica, 60. Conneiian of its cli- 
mate and soil with its freedom, 
61, SjEtem of education, IBS, 
S34. Claima of the Wt'st o 
166. Political influence ( 
16B. Colleges in, 211, 21 
Study of Nalnre, in, S41. Ef- 
fect of coimnsrce on the colo- 
nizalion of, 326. See Pilgrima 

New Hareu, Phi Beta Kappa 
Address st, 1T2. Bnrial plnce 
ofEli Whitney, 188. Sec Yale. 

New Haven, Colony of, contribu- 
tions by, to Harvard College, 
1T3. 

Newspapers, works of Alberlus 
MagnoB compared with, 215. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 64. Facta 
respecting him, and hia diacov- 
eries, 80, 137, IBS, 158, 204. 
A hard worker, 115. Indeble-d 
to geometry and algebra, 12S. 
Rival pretenaiona of Leibnitz 
and, 189. Kepler's laws said 
to be the fonndaliona of the 
theory of, 229. DiBcuveries in 
light, by, 2S5. Citation from, 
288, 263. 

Newionian philosophy, ms Gravi- 

Nowlnns, 187. 

New York, Fulton affected by the 
lawa of, 107. 

New Zealandera, 123. On edii' 
eating, 186, 

Niger, niyatary of the, Bolved, 
203. 

Nile, 49. Monnmenls of an im- 
proved age, on the, 54. Civil- 
izotion on the, 194, 197. 

Nmna, 22. 



SaioQ peasantry aflet the, 313. 
Norlhatnberlaud, Dnkea of, S18. 
Novelty, pasetoa for, BOO. 

O. 

Oak, contamplation of the, 110. 

Objeotglass of the telescope, 12S. 

Office, importBJice of edueation 
for, 341. 

Officers of the Ameriosia ReTola- 
tion, 168. 

Ohio, Speech at a meeting OD 
behalf of Kenyon College, id, 
ie2. Population, situation, and 
soil of, 164. Claims of, on 
New England, 16B. Repreeen- 
talivee from Massacbnsetts aad, 
to Congress, 167. 

Olive oil, 129. 

Oracle at Delphi, 346. 

Oriou, coQsteliation of, 268. 

Orphan children, Girard's -be— 
qnesl for, 323. 

Osaiaa, popnlarilj of, 30. 

Otho, King of Greece uUnded to, 
201. 

Otis, James, anecdote of, 227. 

Ottoman empire, Turks and Raj- 
as in the, 313. 

Ottoman power, dislodged from 
Europe, 202. Surronnded by 
the Rnssian, 203. 

Otway, death of, 28. 

Ovando, 61. 

Oxford University, Locke expel- 
led from, 2G. 



Famting, the talent for, 129. 

Paper, 131. 

"aradiee Lost, sold, 25. Cited, 
260. Struggle in, between the 
old and new philosophy, 261. 
Superiority of, 267. Oaacoaa- 
terp.trt lo, 267. See Milton, 
oris, combination among jour- 
neymen printers in, 84. Cor- 
ruption of, before the Revela- 
tion, 243. 

Parliament, rights of America de- 
feaded in, 64. 
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Parnassus, 201. 

Parthenon, 28. 

Parties, political, 117, 118. 

Patents and patent offices show 
the want and the possession of 
scientific knowle^e, 88. 

Patience, 104. 

Patmos, 198. 

Patronage, literary, Il» 21, 28. 
Medicean, 198. 

Pearls, 59. 

Peasantry of Europe, 192. See 
Saxon. 

Penn, Mr., presents by, to Penn- 
sylvania, 82. 

Periclean age, 24, 105, 190. 

Pericles, age of improvement in 
the time of, 105. Martyr of 
liberty, 201. 

Perpetual motion, 84. 

Persians, on the civilization of 
the, 192. 

Peru, 59, 61, 809, 881. 

Petrarch, 25, 198. 

Phi Beta Kappa Oration, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1824, 7. At New 
Haven, in 1838, 172. 

Philip the Fair, 56. 

Philip, King, 806. 

Philo the Athenian,Cicero's teach- 
er, 194. 

Philosophers, remarks on, before 
the invention of the art of print- 
ing, 74. Necessary connexion 
of mind and body in, 124, 125. 
French, 248. 

Philosophy of Bacon, 288. 

Phocion, 28. Martyr* of liberty, 
201. 

Phoenicians, invented letters, 196. 
Opposition to Alexander by the, 
325. 

Pilgrims, 41. First Settlement 
of New England by the, 44. 
Peculiarity of their enterprise, 
46. Their enterprise favored, 
by remoteness, 48 ; by the 
time of commencing their set- 
tleniMiU. 54. 67 ; by the nature 
of thft -Uk -.lyr Aeir 



ty, 65, In Hotland, 66. Pu- 
rified and siiled, 66. Voyage 
and trials of the, 67. Apos- 
trophe to the ,71. See Puritans. 

Pindar, 24. 

Pitt, William, advocated the 
rights of America, 64. On 
Franklin, 154. 

Pizarro, 61. ^ 

Planets, supposed to be animals, 
230. Inhabitants of, 268. 

Plants, fossil, in Bohemia, 252. 

Plate of Mr. Fermor, 819. 

Plato, the philosophy of, 28. 
Cicero almost translates, 24. 

Platos, 198. 

Pliny, on the Egyptian reed, 131. 

Plutarchs, 198. 

Plymouth, Oration delivered at, in 
1824, 44. Occasion of the set- 
tlement at, 57. Prospect at 
the settlement of, 68. Appro- 
priation for repairing the beach 
of, 70. Contributions by the 
Colony of, to Harvard College, 
178. 

Poetry, on the different forms of, 
in different ages, 259. Effect 
of discoveries in astronomy on, 
260. 

Poets, requisites in, 130. 

Poisoning of wells, in Hungary, 
147. 

Political parties, 117. Morals of, 
118. 

Political revolutions, 177. 

Political slavery, 221. See Des- 
potic, and Liberty. 

Politics, ancient religions connect- 
ed with, 56. 

Polynesia, on the inhabitants of, 
192. 

Popery, attacked by Philip the 
Fair, 56. 

Popular errors, persons subjected 
to, 229, 280. See Republican. 

Population, increase of, in the 
United States, 33, 35, 108, 
181. March of, westward, 36, 
87. Increase of, in Ohio and 
Massachusetts, 164. Of the 



globe, ini. Of iliffereul poun- 

Partugnl, pessnnlry in, IKS. 

Portngneae Beltlomenls, SB. 

Potash, 137. 

Power-loom, Carlwright'B, 129, 
143. ApplicatioD of the, in the 
United atalea, 146. note. 

Prnctical lifo, educmion for, T4. 

Practical Navigator, Bowdilch'si, 
12T, 167, 184. 

Pnigae, foisil plaota near, 262. 

Prall, BeDJamiii,Chier Justice, 77. 

Press, nn anxiliary to eductitioa, 
SIS. Set Printing. 

Pricille; and Lavoisier, 1S9. 

Principle, on adherence to, 3 

Printers, oppreseion of, in France, 
84. 

Printing, impoilance or tbe in' 
lion at, 65. Approach to, l>;^ 
tbe sncienla, 80. Known to 
the Chinese, 101. Compnred 
with a mnaical boi, 1114. 
Trades connected wilb, 131. 
Considered as an inalrumenl of 
Mvibzatioii.iae, 197, 202. On 
the influence of, 291. Littin 
improvement in, 396. See 
Knowledge. 

Printing-press, 131. 

Prisons, origin of (he reform in, 
211. 

Prodncera and accamnlatora, on 
B canupBrison of, 308, 

Production, a c carnal ation and, 
308. See Accumnlation. 

Products, excbangs of, 309. 

Professional men want time for 

Property, diBcuEsion oF tlie topic 
of, 310. Effects of protBGlion 
and non-protection of, 310. In 
England, 313. See Accnmnla- 
lion. Capital, and Wealth. 

Proteciive policy, 387. 

Proleatont Reforroation, 56. 

Proiincial, nse of (be word, 12. 

Prussia, edncKtion in, 337. 

Ptoteumic system, 237, 2S8, 262. 

P liment, 96. 
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Puritans, origin of the, 66. Their 
retnm (o England, and opposi- 
tion to the Cbnrch, 66, 67. Ad- 
here to the Genevan Chnreh, 
57. See Pilgrims. 

Pymioids, 22. 

Pythagoras, conpeplion of th« | 
Copemican system b;, 12S. 

P/thagorases, 187. 

Q. 



Rainbow, 2SS. 

Raphael, 129. 

RayoB, 313. 

Reading, on lime for, 1S3, 342, ' 

Reform, difGcult in Europe, C8. 
Political, and increased ittter- 

Refonnation, The, aided by trans- 
lations, 29. Remarks on it, 
66. Kindled tbe zeal t^ the 
Pilgrims, E6. The Catholic. 
66. Tbe Protestnnl, in Ger- 
many, GO. In England, S8. 
Political not less than religiaoa, 
218. Doctrine of, in the nrlt- 
inf^ofWiclif, 236. 

Religion, Sir Ilnruphrey Davy 
cited on, 137. Knowledge the 
ally of nnliunl and revealed, 
346. Iraporlnnce of edncation 
in, 346. See ChristiAiity. 

Religions of Grccca and Rome, ' 
56. ' 

Religions impostnre, gavernioenla 
fonnded on, 218. 

Representativo fovemment, as au 
instrumeat of civilization, 195, 
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Representative system, the first, 
11. 

Republican governments, of the 
United States, promotive of 
intellectual improvement, 10. 
Objections to, on the score of 
patronage, 11, 21 ; on excite- 
ment in a political direction, 
considered, 14. Necessity of 
intelligence in, 223. Impor- 
tance of common-school edu- 
cation in, 334 ; in connexion 
with the duty, of elective fran- 
chise, 337 ; of bearing arms, 
339 ; of acting as jury-men, 
339 ; of official trusts, 341. 
See Education, and Literary. 

Revolutions, political, 177. See 
American, and French. 

Richman, Professor, killed, 82. 

Robinson, John, father of the In- 
dependent churches, 67. 

Roman emperors, deified, 218. 

Roman republics, 10. 

Romans, civilization of the, 8. 
Spinning-wheels among the, 
289. 

Rome, the Augustan age of, 24 ; 
letters and arts of, afterwards, 
24. Religion of, 66. Allusion 
to, 196. Circumstances of the 
greatest minds of, 256. Nour- 
ished by Sicily, Turkey, and 
Africa, 311. 

Rothschild, Baron, 312. 

Roxbury, 329. 

Rumford, Count, 136, 155. 

Russia, on the nomadic races in, 
192. The Ottoman empire en- 
circled by, 202. Improvement 
in, in the eighteenth century, 
202. May be the means of re- 
generating Asia, 202. Alliance 
of, soTicited, 203. 

S. 
Saddle Mountain, 271. 
Safety lamp, 100, 137. 
St. Peter's church, dimensions of 

the dome of, 282. 
St. Petersburg, on the people of. 



192. Tablecloths from, 809. 

Sandwich Islands, civilization and 
prospects in the, 206. 

Saratoga, 43. 

Satellites of Jupiter, 292. 

Saturn, the planet, 247. 

Savage, description of the,- 188, 
185. Superiority of, over civ- 
ilized man, 284. Benefited by 
the arts, 285. Difference be- 
tween the civilized ieind the, 
285 ; as to food, 286 ; as to 
clothing, 286. See Indians. 

Saxon peasantry, treatment of 
the, 313. 

Schiller, 28. His Song of the 
Bell, 295, note. 

Scholars, claims of country on, 
39, 42. 

School Libraries, 270. 

Schoolmen, 219. 

Schools, see Common Schools. 

Science, modesty of true, 105. 
Dependence or, on civilized so- 
ciety', 132. Difiusion of knowl- 
edge favorable to sound, 224. 
Among men who are not au- 
thors, 239. 

Scientific knowledge. Essay on 
the importance of, to practical 
men, and on encouragements 
to its pursuit, 73. Evils for 
want of, 74. Taught too ex- 
clusively in colleges,^ 75. Ar- 
gument against, considered, 
76. 

Scipios, high priests, 66. 

Scott, Sur Walter, 133. To be 
ranked as a workingman, 184. 
Value of his writings, 134. 

Selden writes in the Tower of 
London, 26. 

Seneca, 41. 

Separation of America from En- 
rope, 49, 52. 

Sesostris, 22. 

Shakspeare, William, facts re- 
specting, and allusions to, 26, 
28, 65, 123, 161, 204, 846. 
Want of literary advantages 
by, 267, 268. Cited, m 
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Shcdield, 376. Murble qDarrieB 


Spinning rottchinery, work done 




by, in Great Britain, 288. 


Shipa, wilhoat deeke, 49. 


Slael, Mudame de, remnrk by. 


Sicily, ancienl civilization ill, 194. 


30. 




Staining glasa, art of, lost, 76. 


in. 311. 


Standish, Miles, 69. 




Stark, John, vielorioua at BaB- 




nington, 250. 


meat, tacts trmn Marlinelli cit- 


Stara, the number of, 106, 963. 


ed from, 26. 


Inhahilanls of, 263. - 


Siglit, i<e Viiicn. 


State and Chnrch, S6. 


Silver minc«, 59. 


Statcnmen uf the Atnericaa Rev- 


Silver-plfllB of Mr. Fermnr, 819. 


olution, 168. 




Stalnarj, requisites for, 129. 


SkiplDn caslle, 319. 




Bmnil, on Kepler. 229. 


107, 233. 


Smith, Joe, 246. 


Steam-boats, by rnlton,107 ; the 


Smitb, John, Captnin, B9. 


consequencea, 108. Effects of. 


Society, the most perfect, 121. 


on the Indians, 141. 






Artificial Btrnetnre of, 193. 


of the, 287. Labor cconomis- 


SocrateH, martrr of liberty, 201. 


ed by the. 287. 288, New- 




comb 'a miniature model of the. 


266. ' 


287. Improved by Watt, 890. 


Soil, European riibt to American, 




noticed, 60. Of New England, 


the, 297. 


61. 


Steam navigation, in the United 


Solon, martyr of liberty, 201. 


States, 89. Across Ihe Atlan- 


SolymSB the Hagiuficent, 21S. 


tic, 316. 


SophieM, Grecian, 22S. 


Stereotype printing, 100. 


Sophoetei, 24. 


Slock, Tlioinas, 146, npte. 


aoui, what is the, 122. Intimate 


Stock-in-trade, in the Middle . 


eonneiion nf, with the body, 


Ages, SI 9. 
Stockbridge, 2TE, Diegksn'a 




nnioii, 133. Remaika on the. 


walch Bl, 294. 


13B. Becomes great by con- 


Study, on lime for, 152, 84S, 




346. 


S« Mind 


Sunday Schools, 148. 


Bonlh Shore, whale-fishery from 


Sunderland. Lord, 26. 


Ibe, 316. 


Sapetficiol learning, 226. 


Soathero StatBB, cotton in the. 


Surgeons, requisites in, ISO. 


89. Benefit of the cotton-gin 


Sweden, means of education in, 


to the, 100, 16B. 


216. 


Spain, paaeantrj in, 182. 


Swina, ro»all plants at, SS2. 






Sparlacae. 217. ' 


Syria. 167. Ancient civilization 


Speech, remarke on, 300. 


in, 194. Ruinof, 19B. 


SpencB, a Buolch leolnrer on elec- 




tricity, 81. ApparatBB of, pur- 


T- 


chuaed by Franklin, 82. 


Toble, sriicles ou the, at n mom- 


Spemer'a Fnerie Qaeene, 260. 


i„S'. ".e»l, 309. 
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Tacitus, cited, 24. 

Tanner's stock-in-trade, in the 
Middle Ages, 319. 

Tartars, 50. On the civilization 
of the, 192. 

Tartary, American trade in, 
52. 

Tasso, 25, 28, 257. 

Taunton, Remarks at, on the im- 
portance of education in a re- 
public, 334. 

Teachers, the three human, 189. 
See Instructors. 

Telescopes, 79, 103, 111, 184, 
261, 262, 284. Obligations of 
astronomy to, 125. Trades em- 
ployed in making, 126. View 
through, 247. 

Temperance reform, origin of the, 
211. 

Temple of Nature, 298. 

Temples, of Thebes, 22. Of 
Egypt, destroyed, 50. 

Terence translates Menander, 
24. 

Thebes, temples of, 22. 

ThermopylsB, 201. 

Theseum, 23. 

Thought, on the capacity of im- 
parting, 282. 

Thrace, the abode of barbarism, 
37. 

Thule, 41. 

Time, on the want of, for study, 
152, 342, 345. Influence of 
instruments for the measure- 
ment of, 292. 

Timepieces, influence of, 292. 

Tisbury, substance of remarks at, 
299. 

Titian, 129. 

Torricelli discovers the principle 
of atmospheric pressure, 127. 

Tower of London, 25. 

Tracks in sandstone, on Connec- 
ticut River, 252. 

Trade, extent of American, 52. 
Mystery synonymous with, 75. 
See Commerce. 

Trades, employed, in n;iaki]i|[ the 
telescope, 126 ; in the , 0| 



manufacture, 128 ; in the man- 
ufacture of books, 181. 

Trajan, Arch of, 24. 

Translations, remarks on, 80. 

Transmutation of metals, 74. 

Truth, on the elicitation of, 228. 
Inspiration of, 259, 262. 

Tupac Amaru, 217. 

Turkey, effects of insecurity of 
property in, 311. 

Turkish governments, oppression 
of, 199. See Ottoman, aiid 
Russia. 

Turks, condition of the, 192. 
Rayas and, 313. 

Tyre, Carthage the daughter of, 
325. 

Tyrians, opposition to Alexander 
by the, 325. 

U. 

Ulysses, visit of, to the lower re- 
gions, 265. 

Union, importance of National, 
52. Of the States of Greece, 
considered, 196. Of the Uni- 
ted States, 209. 

United States, prospective view 
of the, 33. Rapid growth of 
the, 33. Encouragement to 
mechanics in, to obtain scien- 
tific knowledge, 84, 87, 88. 
Importance of the task of ed- 
ucation in the, 181. Prospec- 
tive prosperity of the, 181. On 
educating the successive gene- 
ration in the, 181, 183. Rela- 
tion of the, to the work of gen- 
eral education, 209. On the 
union of the, 209. Facts as to 
the growth of the, 210. Col- 
leges and means of education 
in, 214. See America, Educa- 
tion, Mechanics, and Republi- 
can. 

Universe, anoient conceptions of 
the, 260. 

Unpolite, signification of, 12. 

Uranus, comets within the orbit 
of M«- 



Vaccination, 104. 

VsDConver, Briliah Admiral, pi- 
loted bj Cuptsin Gray, 92. 

Vega, Lups de, 28. 

Veotiiloqaism, roinark on, 300. 

Venaa, phases of, observed, 338, 
392. 



of intullecluul actiuu, 184. 

VicDDB, people of, 192. Threat- 
en ed by the Turk, 202. 

Vmiers. 07. 

Virgil, trnnslotes Homer, 24. Al- 
lualon to, 65. Time of, 26». 
Imagea of, 2SI. Ilia spiritua.! 
world, 265. 

Virginia, effect of (he aetlleu 
of New England on, 69. 

VinoD, remarba on, 300. 

Voting, tee Elective. 



orilj- of morality W, 331, 

Capital, and Property. 
WBhutere, 18B. 
Wella, fluid to be poiioned, W. i 
~Veal, EdaCBlioa in the. 16S. B^.- I 

latioD and obligatioas of New f 

Englaaders to the, 166. PatiU | 

inal iafluence of the, 166. 

the prosperity and udvaDtagea I 

of Iho, 270, See Loiinglon, 

oud Popnlatioa. 
Vest, Betijiimin, IBS. 
Vast Indica, soil and nboriginal 

population of the, 60. , 
Veslitiinater Abbey, degrsdalioii 

in [he vicinity of, 193. 
Wliaie-fishery, reaiarka on 

31G. 



W hi Hem on 



ochanics 



W. 
Wslthom, 155. 
Wsropnm, 173. 
Wanderings of young 

in Germany, 86. 
Want of lime to improve the 

mind, 1G2, 342, 345. 
Wera, servile and peasants', 217, 
Washington, George, 43. A hard 

worker, 115. Greene the friend 



of. li 



Alloa 



5, 204. 



of the 



Watch, 143, Influenc 

292. or Dieskau, 294. O 
Frederic the Great, 394. Th 
portable, inlroducod into Gren 
Britain, 294. 

Water-power in Aiuerico, 94. 

Waters, circuit of the, 206, 

Watt, James, on the cone opt io 
of separate condeuaation, 291 

Wealth, not necessary to einin 
enue, ISO, 154. In Europe 
S13. Source of, in Am 




166. 



ardiDg-machinefl , 



Wiclif. 286. 

Widows, not aacrificed on funeral | 
lea in India, 208. 

Wilkie, 129. 

Willianid.Ephraim, Colonel, facu ] 
specting, 276. 

Williams College, Addreu there, 
in 1837, 249. Historical rec- 
olleclioos tbere, 250. Noliee 
of tbe foondation and roonder 
of, 276, 

Williamalown, MsBaachusetts, 
remnrtts on, 275. 

Winalow, Edward, 69, 

Winter evenings, on the improve- 
ment of, 153, 342. 

Winthrup, John, sotllemenl of 
Charlefllown by, and removnl 



1, 329. 

Wilneaa, aneodots 

340. 
Work, tte Labor, 
Workingineo, advanta, 
ful knowledge to. 
Hard Workers, aiii. 
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Workingmen*s party, Lecture on 
the, lis. Founded in the prin- 
ciples of onr nature, 117. Gen- 
eral object of the, 118. Who 
belong to the, 118. Exclusion 
from the, of the immoral and 
dishonest, 118 ; of idlers, 120. 
Relation of busy bodies to the, 
120. Persons included in the, 
121. 

Worms, the food of savages, 
184. 

Writing, on the invention of, 283. 
^ee Letters. 

Written literature, 197. 

Wyses, 336. 

X. 

Xenocles, Cicero taught by, 194. 



Y. 

Yale College, 166. Phi Beta 
Kappa Address at, 172. Bond 
between Harvard and, 172, 
211. Four first Presidents of, 
graduates of Harvard, 178. 
Origin of, 211. 

Yorktown, 43. 

Young, appeal to the, respecting 
knowledge, 159. 

Young, Dr., 55, note. Rival pre- 
tensions of Champollion and, 
189. 

Young's Night Thoughts, 30. 

Z. 

Zemplin and Zips, Hungary, out- 
rages in, during the cholera, 
147. 



THE END. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



MARSH, CAPEN, LYON, AND WEBB, 

109, Washington Street, Boston, 

Are now publishing, under the sanction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, a collection of ori- 
ginal and selected works, entitled, 'The School 
Library.' 

The Library will embrace two series of fifty volumes 
each ; the one to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 
pages per volume ; the other in 12mo., each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or Juvenile 
Series, is intended for children of ten or twelve years of 
age and under; the latter for individuals of that age, and 
upwards, — in other words, for advanced scholars and their 
parents. 

The Library is to consist of reading, and not school, 
class, or text books ; the design being to furnish youth with 
suitable works for perusal during their leisure hours ; works 
that will interest, as well as instruct them, and of such a 
character that they will turn to them with pleasure, when 
it is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school 
room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and 
Literature, preference being given to works relating to 
our own Country, and illustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c., of our own people. Being intended 
for the whole community, no work of a sectarian or de- 
nominational character in religion, or of a partisan char- 
acter in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a 
popular garb, that they may prove so attractive, as to lore 



the child ODwarda, fix his attention, aad ioduce him, aub- 
sequonlly, to seek iaforraation from other and more re- 
condite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, 
would alarm him, and iiiduce a disgust for that which 1 
would appear dry and uniotelligible, and of course, i 
interesting. 

The intention is not to provide information for any one , 
class, to the exclusion of others, but to diseeminate knowl- 
edge among all classes. The Publiahera wiah the children I 
of the Farmer, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanic, the Laborer,— all to profit by the lights of scie 
imd literature, that they may be rendered the more virtu- 
ous and happy, and become more useful to themselves, to 
one another, to the community, and mankiad at large. 
To accomplish this desirable end, the Librirv will em- 
bi-ace BO mde a range of subjects, that every child may 
find something which will prove useful and profitable to 
him, whatever hia situation, circumstances, or pursuits, in 
afterlife may be. 

The project la one of great extent, and vast importance; 
and, if properly carried out, must become of inestimable 
value to tbe young, Whether the anticipations of the 
Publishers, with regard to it, will be verified, time must 
determine ; but from the intellectual and moral, theoretical 
and practical character of those who have engaged to aid 
in the undertaking, they have good grounds for preeumins 
that much will be accomplished, and thai by their united 
efforla many obstacles, now existing to the mental, moral, 
and physical improvement of youth, will be removed, or at 
least be rendered more easily surmountable. 

Among tbe individuals already engaged as writers fi>r 
one or both Series, may be mentioned — tbe Hon. Judge 
Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., Washington Irving, Esq., Rev, 
Dr. Wayland, Professor Benjamin Silliman, Professor Den- 
nison Olmsted, Profeeaor Alonzo Potter, Hon. Judge Buel, 
Dr. Jacoh Bigelow, Dr. Robley DungHson, Dr. Elislia 
Eartlelt, B-ev. Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, Rev, Royal Rohbios, Rev. Warren Burton, At- i 
thur J. Slanshury, Eaq.,E. C. Wines, Esq., Robert Ran- 
loul, Jr., Esq., Profeaaor Tucker, and Professor Ellon. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs, Emma C. 
Embury, Mrs, A. H Lincoln Phelps, Mias E. Rohbine, 



Miss E. P. Peabody, Miss Mary E. Lee, Miss Ctiroline 
Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted iDto the Librart, unless it be 
approved by every member of the Board of Education ; 
which Bourd cuusists of the following individuals, viz.. 
His Escellency Edward Everett, Choirman, His Honor 
George Hull, Rev. Emerson Davis, Edmund Dwight, 
Esq., Rev. George Putniun, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., 
Rev. Thomas Robbing, D. D., Jarcd Sparks, Esq., Hon. 
Charles Hudson, and Hon. George N. Briggs. 



LIFE OP COLUMBUS, by Washington Irving, a 
new edition, (revised by the author,) including a Visit to 
Palos, and other additions, a portrait of the Great Naviga- 
tor, a Map, and several illustrative engravings. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes, 
with selections from the Dissertations and Notes of Lord 
Brougham and Sin Charles Bell, illustrated by numer- 
ous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of the Author ; 
(with a portrait;) the whole being newly arranged and 
adapted for The School Library, by Elisra Bartlett, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and PrrtcUce of Physic and 
Palhological .Sjuilomy in DarhiunUh College. 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRA- 
TED IN AMERICAN HISTORY, in three vols., with 
portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Henry 
Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

Vol. I. WILL coHTlin 

"" DAV°DBB«isEBD,byHflr. WllllomD.O.PEHliody. 

" ROBBBT FutTDs, by JmnM Henwiek, LL. D., Pro/'MMr o/7ro(iir»/ W(. 



>r Muan-OEiiEBiI. Ethih Alleu, hy Jorml Bforit, Prafiaor af Uiilan 
in Homom UmverMu. 
Bbdhtiah Caiot, by dhorLn ITay wire], Jr., Eirj. 
IlEni Hddboji, hy HSory R. Clevelnnd, Eiq. 
MUOR-BBHBBAL JiMBPH WiBBBB, by Aleisniler H. Byeretl, LL. n. 

" — \i, !»■*«[. Phtkim, by O. W. B. PoBbmly, E«q, 

rDfbnor Jnmn Ken wick, LL. D. 



T.by Honry WhwloB, LL. D. 
by Re¥. Chorla W. Uiitum- 



r, by it 



loog, Esq. 



» 



THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, 
illustrating The Perfecliona of God in the PhoaomBna of 
the Year. In 4 vols. By the Rev. Henut Duncan, D. D., 
of RtiJhwdi, Scotland; with importoiit additions, and some 
mod ill cat ions (o adapt it to American readers, by the Rev. 
F. W, P. Grbe.nwood, of Boston. 



The great vnlae anil isleraa: 
class o( individuals, will be seen 
Table of CoQienta. Tlieworkct 



lure of Iheae volumea, to every 
CO, by a purusul of Iha fbUovriog 
a paper Tur every dny in the year. 
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ih. Olmalailon la iho Aimpaphwo anil Ocean. 
_ . . uu». II. SuHDiv. — acHeml Aaprcl o/" WinCtr. 
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Adiptatim o1' Orgnniisd EiliuncH id BnuDDi anil Otlmalci. iti. Buiii>a.v. — 
TAi Omnlpraencc of God. Adapinti on oC Organlwil Gtliiencei lo Out Tcoplul 
Rwlanii. AitnimilDa ot DrginliEd Eilitencea to Twnpersle and ralar ClImaleiL 
The mionee PresCTrod la ifie Animal and Vi^ilablB Creation. Nlghl.— Ita Al- 
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Bui^OyiMe. FHyalulDgicalCgiulllioncirFlaati 



Birdt. Birdi wliich pur 
CHnisTBiH-D.v. No€ 



MIORATION OF FISHES. 

The Sturgeon, the Herring, the Cod, &c. Getftceous Animals. Migration flrom 
the Sea into Rivers. Migration of Eels. 
New-Yeab's-Dat. 
Migration of the Land-Crab. x. Sunday. — Winter an Emblem of Death. 

HTBEBNATION OF QUADBUPEDS. 

Clothing. Storing Instincts. Torpidity. 

HTBEBNATION OP MAN. 

Privation stimulates his Faculties. Provisions for his Comfort. Adaptation 
of his Constitution to the Season, xi. Sdnbat.— TAe Unceasing and Univereal 
Protndenee ofOod, 

INHABITANTS OF THE POLAB BEOIONS. 

The Esquimaux. Food and Clothing. Dwellings and Fire. 

FBOST. 

Provision for causing Ice to Float on the Surfhce. The Expansive and Non- 
conducting Power of Ice. Amusements connected with it. xii. Sunday. — 
Winter not Monotonous,— Boundleaa Variety of Nature. Effbcts of Frost in the 
Northern Regions. Agency of Frost in Mountainous Regions. Hoar Frost. — 
Foliations on Window-Glass, Ac, Qeneflcent Contrivances relative to Snow. 
Sagacity and Fidelity of the Dog in Snow. 

OEOLOOY. 

Its Phenomena consistent with the Mosaic Account of the Creation, xiii. 
Sunday. — The Difficulty of Comprehending the Operations of Providence, Suc- 
cessive Periods of Deposit. Successive Periods of Organized Existences. State 
of the Antediluvian World. Indications of the Action of the Deluge at the Period 
assigned to it in Scripture. Cuvier's Calculation respecting the Deluge. Efiftets 
of the Deluge on the Present Surfhce of the Earth, xiv. Sunday. — The Deluge 
a Divine Judgement. 

VOL. IL—SPRING. 

COSMICAL ABBAN0EMENT8. 

General Character of Spring in temperate Climates. Increasing Temperature 
of the Weather, and its Eflbcts. Color and Figure of Bodies. Mountains. Rain. 
Springs, i. Sunday. — Advantages of Vicissitude. Rivers. 

BEPBODUCTION OF VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Soil. Vegetation. Preservation and Distribution of Seeds. Long 
Vitality of Seeds. Developement of Seeds and Plants, ii. Sunday. — Analogy 
of Nature. The Vital Powers of Plants. Flowers.— Their Form, Color, and 
Fragrance. Their Organs of Reproduction, and their Secretion of Honey. The 
Violet. 

BEPBODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

The Animal Structure. — Cellular Texture— Membranes, Tendons, and Liga- 
ments. Secretion, Digestion, and the Circulation of the Blood, iii. Sunday.— 
** The Same Lord over All.** The Animal Structure. Gastric Juice. Muscular 
Power. Nature of the Proof of Creative Wisdom derived flrom the Animal Frame. 
The Lower Orders of Animals. The Higher Orders of Animals. 

INSTINCTS CONNECTED WITH THE BEPBODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

General Remarks. Parental Affection. Insects. — Their Eggs. it. Sunday. 
-•On the Uniformity or Sameness in the Natural and Moral World, Insects.— 
Care of their Oiftpring, exemplified in Bees and Wasps. The Moth. The Bnryw 
tag-Beetle. The Ant. Gall Flies. Deposition of Eggs in the Bodies of Animals, 
and in Insects' Nests. ' Birds. — ^Their Eggs. I^ospective Contrivances, v. Bun- 
day. — On the Domestic Affections, Birds.— Relation of their Bodies to external 
Nature. Pairing. Nest-bullding. The Grossbeak. The Humming-bird, yi, 
Sunday. — Regeneration, Birds. — Nests of Swallows. Hatching of Eggs, and 
rtflorlng the Brood. Cluadrupeds.— The Lion. The Rabbit. Instincts of the Tomig. 
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lABiDinoiuPTaiiu.—PeueedlleBDa. Eacuieul Kooii.— The FolBlo. VegHsbls | 
Habslancta uaed ftir Wesviuj). TheFluPlanl. ki. fiusDA-Y.—Tnie Sclensa lit 
HmimaiiofRtligion. Vejcuble f ' ■ ....... .__ _. - — 



, VcjBU 



>r CiirdHgG 
Buppcr. I'he CrDcldi 



. Vegeliblc 



VOL. in.— bdmmeh. 



. The Turnip. BrsislH oi 



. TbeDalePulm. 



VflgBtehlo Tallow ai 
■ -ic Polar RegloiH 



Tegoialila Olla— EBQiilini' ud ~^& laiiVVeumatTiL 
y. SoiniiY.— SjFW(iia( CitOiire. VegetablB Lift 



inneilon bnlween the VMBIible aod Animal Klnidoms. The SeiuDrial Or- 
. Souaallon and Porcoi-llon. The Argnnaut and Nautilus. Tho Coral In- 
"n-^SS"""''''"^^'''^"-*"^'""- InMotTmnribrmationi-CocoonB 
IB Blrt-Wonn. Imeeta— Their Larva eialB. ThBlrPopaorChrjaaliiBtalB. 
Thrir ImBfaqrFerftcl State. The Buildlnf SplileP. Snidei'i Wehb. ill. Suk. 
mi.,—SplrUiial Trm^annaHtit, Iniecli— li^onarr and aaDinlneAula. The 
Uoo Allt~TlM aneee-Hee. Phyiloloatcal Chameler of Verljbrated Animals. 
B«plllei~The TorloUe— The Sarpent. Tin. Boaril.— Ti.ow Jm.m(. Reii- 
-n— —The fttnrlon Tubes. Ulrdii— Thnit Belatlve PdjUIdii. The Bill, Their 
■tr «r Plying. Their Power of Vlrt™. Their Voice. Tbrtr SelMllon i? 
1. II.. Bvnax-i^—Tlu iKiHItmiifChTiil. Blrda— Theirfire«rlon»Hol,ltt 
letUe Fon-ls-ThB Cock, the Torkey, and ihe Peacock. The Gomo and the 
k. Blrda oT Prey—Tlie v.inure. The Eagle. Predaoeont Animals— Their 



OfDees in Nature, z. Qwday*— Christ the Judge of the JForld. Quadrupeds-^ 
Their Characteristics. Their Bodily Origans. The Bat. The Mouse. Ruminat- 
ing—The Goat and Sheep. Sheep Shearing, xi. Suin>AT. — Christy the Qood 
Shepherd, Quadrupeds — The Shepherd's Dog. Ruminating — The Cow. Thick- 
skinned — The Hog. The Horse and Ass. The Elephant. Reflections on the 
Domestic Animals, xii. Sunday. — The Destruction of the Worlds and the 
Renovation of the Human Frame in a Future State, Fishes. Man — ^His Ex- 
ternal Structure. His Intellectual Powers. His Moral Powers. Physical Effects 
of Climate. Moral Effects of Climate, xiii. Sunday. — The Confusion of 
Tongues. Man — Human Language. 

Haymaking — ^Pleasubbs of Rural Sceneby. 

The Vabiety, Beauty, and Utility of Organized Existences. 

retbospectite tibw of the argument. 

Adaptation. Future Existence. Discipline. 

XIV. Sunday. — The Day of Pentecost — One Language, 



VOL. IV.— AUTUMN. 

PHENOMENA, PRODUCE, AND LABORS OF THE SEASON. 

> General Character of Autumn. Autumn in the City. Famine in the beginning 
of Autumu. Autumnal Vegetation. Progress of Vegetation in the Com Plants. 
Harvest, i. Sunday. Stability of Nature. Gleaning. The Harvest Moon. 
Harvest-Home. Storing of Com. Birds. — Their State in Autumn. 

THE WOODS. 

Their Autumnal Appearance, ii. Sunday. — The Powers of the World to come. 
The Woods. Their Uses. Various Kinds and Adaptations of Timber. 
Origin of tub Arts. — Food, Clothing, and Shelter. 

HUMAN FOOD. 

Its Principle. The Moral Operation of the Principle. Its Supply not inad- 
equate. III. Sunday. — Christicms ^^ Members one of another?^ Provision for 
the fbture. — Soil still uncultivated. Improved Cultivation. Means now in Ex- 
istence. Vegetable and Animal Food. Fmits — Their Qualities. Drink, it. 
Sunday.— "TAc Bread o/Li/c." Milk. Wine. Tea and Coffee. Sugar. The 
Pleasures connected with Food. Comparison between the Food of Savage and 
Civilized Man. v. Sunday. — ^'^ Give us this Day our daily Bread." Agriculture 
of the Greeks. — Their Harvest. Agriculture of the Romans. Their Harvest. 
Progress of British Agriculture. Mc^ern Continental Agriculture. 

HUMAN CLOTHING. 

Its Principle. Its Primitive State, vi. Sunday. — The Emptiness of Human 
Attainments. Its Ancient History. Commercial History of the Raw Material. 
The Silk Manufacture. — Its Modem History. History of Mechanical Contrivances 
connected with it. Rearing of the Cocoons, &c. The Cotton Manufacture. — ^Its 
Foreign History, vii. Sunday. — The Intellectual cmd Moral Enjoyments of 
Heaven. The Cotton Manufacture. — Its British History. Improvement of M»> 
diinery. Its American History. — Introduction of Steam Power. The Woollen 
Manufacture. — Its History. The Art of Bleaching. The Art of Dyeing. — Its 
Origin and Ancient History, viii. Sunday.— TAc Social and Religious Enjoy^ 
ments of Heaven. The Art of Dyeing. — Its Modem History. Its Chemical 
Principles. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Its Principle. Its original State.— Materials employed. Tools employed. Its 
Modifications by the Influence of Habit and Religion, ix. Sunday. — The ChU' 
dren of the World wiser than the Children of Light. Architecture. — Ancient His- 
tory and Practice. — Egypt. — Thebes. The Pyramids. India. — Excavated Temples. 
Central Asia. — ^Tower ^ Babel, or Temple of Belus. Babylon. Nineveh. Petra. 
Greece, x. BvnnnY.— Divine Strength made verf set in Human Weakness. Rome. 
The Gothic Style. Britain. Bridnss. AmaaetM. Railways, xi. Sunday.— iln 
Autumnal Sabbath ITuettinj'. r*" — '* * ' " * * *-"*~"Tgm«ttt of Locomotive Power. 
Lighthouses— The EddyttCNM t •vmb Tunnel. 
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The preceding ten volumes are now readj-for delivery ;— 
and they will be followed, with all due despatch, by the 
subjoined, among others, provided they are approved by 
the Board of Education. 

LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and nn- 
merouB engravinga,) by the Rev. Charles W. Upham, 
Aiiihor of ' the Life of Sir Henry Vane' 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES; in two volumes, with Preface and Notes, 
by Francis Watland, D. D., PresiderU of Brown Pni- 
veriity. 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES, illustrated by incidents in the Lives of 

American Individuals ; in one volume, with Portraits. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with illuatra- 
tivo wood cuts, by Roblet Ddnglison, M. D., Professor 
of Ike ImtiMes ^'Medicine in Ike Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelpkia; Authorof Elements^ Hygiene,' ' TheM^i- 
cal Slvdent,' ' Principles of Medical Practice,' S^c. Sfc. 

CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Benja- 
min SiLLiMAN, M. D,, LL, D,, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Sfc. in Tale College. 

ASTRONOMY, by Dennison Olmsted, Professor <f 
JVatwal Phihsophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 

This work will be a popular trealiae on the Science ; it will alio enter 
full)' into il9 hislorj, itnd conaider tha Bnbject o{ Natnral Theoiogf, lo 
fat as it ia rotaled in Aationomy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Professoii Olmsted. 
Both or theaa worlta will ba very fully illnslralad by diagriun* and 



THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connexion with 
the Applications of Science ; in two volumes, with many 
cuts, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard University, Author of ' the ]Slements of 
Technology,' Sfc. 8fc. 

We sabjoin a summary of the Topics discussed in the several chap- 
ters of this Important Work, that its nature and objects may be the 
more clearly understood. 

CHAPTER I. 
Outline of the History of the Arts in Ancient and Modern Times. 

Arts of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, 
Dark Ages, Modem Times, Nineteenth Century. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of the Materials used in the Arts. 

Materials from the Mineral Kingdontr—Stones and Earths — Marble, Granite, 
Sienite, Freestone, Slate, Soapstone, Serpentine, Gypsum, Alabaster, Chalk, 
Fluor Spar, Flint, Porphyry, Buhrstone, Novaculite,' Precious Stones, Emery, 
Lead, Pumice, Tufh, Peperino, Tripoli, Clay, Asbestus, Cements, Limestone, 
Puzzolana, Tarras. Other Cements — ^Maltha. Metals — Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, 
Mercury, Gold, Silver, Platina, Zinc, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, Manganese, 
Nickel. Combustibles., &c — Bitumen, Amber, Coal, Anthracite, Graphite, Peat, 
Sulphur. Materialsfrom the Fegetable Kingdom — Wood, Bark, Oak, Hickory, 
Ash, Elm, Locust, Wild Cherry, Chestnut, Beech, Basswood, Tulip Tree, Maple, 
Birch, Button Wood, Persimmon, Black Walnut, Tupelo, Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Cedar, Cypress, Larch, Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, Willow, Mahogany, 
Boxwood, Lignum Vits, Cork, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Turpentine, Caoutchouc, 
Oils, Resins, Starch, Gum. Materialsfrom the Anirnal Kingdom — Skins, Hair, 
and Fur, Quills and Feathers, Wool, Silk, Bone and Ivory, Horn, Tortoise Shell, 
Whale Bone, Glue, Oil, Wax, Phosphorus. M<Uerials used in Fainting^ Dyeing^ 
and Famishing, 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Form and Strength of Materials. 

Modes of Estimation, Stress and Strain, Resistanceu Extension, Compression, 
Lateral Strain, Stiffness, Tubes, Strength, Place of Strain, Incipient Fracture, 
Shape of Timber, Torsion, Limit of Bulk, Practical Remarks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Preservation of Materials. 

Stones, Metals, Organic Substances, Temperature, Dryness, Wetness, Antisep- 
tics. Timber — Felling, Seasoning. Preservation of Timber. — ^PreservatioUi of 
Animal Texture— Embalming, Tanning, Parchment, Catgut, Gold Beater's Skin. 
Specimens in Natural History— Appert's Process. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Dividing and Uniting Materials. 

Cohesion. Modes o/JDtviston— Fracture, Cutting Machines, Penetration, Bor- 
ing and Drilling, Turning, Attrition, Sawing, Saw Mill, Circular Saw, Crushing, 
Stamping Mill, Bark Mill, Oil Mill, Sugar Mill, Cider Mill, Grinding, Grist MiU, 
Color Mill. Modes of (Jnson— Insertion, Interposition, Binding, Locking, Ce- 
menting, Glueing, Welding, Soldering, Casting, Fluxes, Moulds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

or Changing the Color ofMaleriale. 

"Dlan, Diiumpcr, Freico, EncaiuUo FiiniUiji/OUPnJDtiHJ I 
ilog, FoJlitiiiii, LacqnerlDf, GILillng. 0/C\iasinf Inlrintje I 
'hoiogenia Dnwlng, Dj'eiDg, HDnluu, Dyu,CBlico[^sllng. 
CHAPTER VII. 
The Aid of Wrhiag and Piiating. 

Lctlera, AirnaBemenc or I^llen, Wiitlog UtteTMrn, 
initDcrliila, FsFchmenl, Faper, Inatranisau, Ink, OopT- i 
^ IV", CB>ei, BLira, CodluoaiBg, lolpOKing, aigDUIU-a, 

Ing. niatttrj. 

CHAPTER Vni, 
Alts of Designing and Painting. 

DiTWoia, P8rineclHo,PielJ<irVislon, Dliilanr:o and Ponai 

Ponpeelograplu, Pro]Mtl'""i UamelilniilPerspeDIlvei'chiaro t 
SbidB, AHOclBliiHi. Dlractiou or LIilil, RoflccUnl Light, Eiui 
ETeiarBPorlrii1t~ehBdin<>,ABrlslPe»pECIIve,CalDrliig,Ca)c 
HBrmony, Conirasi, Remarki, 

CBAFTEB IX. 

Arts of Engraving and Lithography. 

Engraving, Origin, Hmeriata, Inatninieiita, Bt^fn, Line, Engraving, Medal 

Bnllnj, suppling, Etching, MEOA-linto, Aqua TIala, G0pnsrplaui FrimiBg.C^ 

ar«d Engravlngi, 8t«] Engraving, Wood Kngraviug. Llthogrdphy-^Priddplei. 

Origin, Llltiogra.phlo Blones, Frcparntion, Lithographic Ink and Chalk, Mode U 

Drawing, Etching the Siane, Frlntlag, Priadng Ink. Remarks. 

GRAFTER X. 

Of Sculpture, Modelling, and Casting. 

Bubjceta-^UodflUin;, Casling ID FlBstsr, Branxa CnsUng, Practice of ecnlpIBn, 

Hal^rialu, Objects at Sculpture, Oom Engrailag, Cameoi, IntngUiH, Uimlc, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Architeclnre oad Bnilding. 
Archi lecture— EleiueDti, FoDDdeti ana, Colnmn, Wall, Lintel, Arch, AJiutmanu, 
Arcade, Vaolt, Dotne, Plate I, Roof, Styles of Hnilding, Defloliiant, Heaiures, 
DrawiDgi, Rmoratlmu, Egjiptiaa Slytt, Tlu Chinae Style, TIU areaian Slyfi, 
OnJera nf Archlleotore— Darie Order/lonio Order, Oorinthian Ordar, Caryalldea, 
Grecian Temple, Grecian Theatre, Remarks, Plate IV, AonMH Style, Toscaa 
Order, Roman Doric, Koman Ionic, Compoiilla Order, Roman Slructnret, Re- 
owrhii, Plate V, flrigo-OoUte Slglt, Saracenw Style, Qolkia SIvIe, Deflnltioni, 
Plate VI, Plale Til, Application. 

CHAPTER Xll. 

Arts ofHeating and Ventilation. 

PmJHClionD/Seat— Fuel, Weight of Fuel.Combustiblo Mailer or Fuel, Wi 

'-"-' "■—coal, COBiBiuniDolim D/ffBnf.Hadinled »nd Conducted Hea- ' 

Ur, Fire Places, AdmlisliHL of Cold Air, Open Firea, FraokUn 

■ni_-. T....V.. ™„ n,— ^— ■ "_„_ Anihraelio Or*u, 

H^Tir Flue^Heating by WatH, neatlng by Bleam, Relmtiml vfHtat, Onaai 

orLosL^ Crevices, ChlmBeTs,Enlritii sod Sky Lights, Windows, r«iMlaAini,<^ 
■xla. Modes, VenlllBlan, Culverts, Bmoky Roontt, Damp Chimneys, hiav PIra 
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Places, Close Roomi, Contlgaotu Doon, Short Chimneys, Opposite Fire Placet, 
Neighboring Eminences, Tumcap, &c.. Contiguous Flues, Buniing of Smoke. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Arts of Illumination. 

Flame— Support of Flame, Torches and Candles, Lamps, Reserroirs, Astral 
Lamp, Hydrostatic Lamps, Automaton Lamp, Mechanical Lamps, Fountain Lamp, 
Argand Lamp, Reflectors, Hanging of Pictures, Transparency of Flame. Glass 
Shades, Sinumbral Lamp, Measurement of Light, Gas Lights, Coal Gas, Oil Gas. 
Gasometer, Portable Gas Lights, Safety Lamp, Lamp without Flame, Modes of 
procuring Light. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

Arts of Locomotion. 



<»» 



Motion of Animals, InertiajAids to Locomotion, Wheel Cariages, Wheels, Rol- 
lers. Size of Wheels, Line of Traction, Broad Wheels, Form of Wheels, Axletrees, 
Springs, Attaching of Horses, Highways, Roads, Pavements. McAdam Roads, 
Brides, 1, Wooden Bridges, 2, Stone Bridges, 3, Cast Iron Bridges, 4, Suspen- 
sion Bridges, 5, Floating Bridges, Rail Roada^ Ei^e Railway, Tram Road, Single 
Rail, Passings, Propelling Power, Locomotive Engines, CancUSj Embankments, 
Aqueducts, Tunnels, Gates and Weirs, Locks, Boats, Size of Canals, SailingjVoTm 
of a Ship, Keel and Rudder, Efibct of the Wind, Stability of a Ship, Steam Boats, 
Diving Belli Submarine Navigation, Aeroatation^ Balloon, Parachute. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Elements of Machinery. 

Machines, Motion. Rotary or Circular Motion^ Band Wheels, Rag Wheels, 
Toothed Wheels, Spiral Gear, Bevel Gear, Crown Wheel, Universal Joint, Per- 
petual Screw, Brush Wheels, Ratchet Wheel, Distant Rotary Motion. Change of 
velocity, Fusee, Alternate or Reciprocating Motion^ CamsjCrank. Parallel Mc- 
tion, Sun and Planet Wheel, Inclined Wheel, Epicycloidal Wheel, Rack and Seg- 
ment, Rack and Pinion, Belt and Segment, Scapements, Continued Rectilinear 
Motion^ Band, Rack, Universal Lever, Screw, Change of Direction, Toggle Joint, 
Of Engaging and Disengaging Machinery ^ Of Equalizing Motion^ Governor, 
Fly Wheel, Friction^ Remarks. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Moving Forces used in the Arts. 

Sources of Power, Vehicles of Power, Animal Power, Men, Horses, Water 
Power^ Overshot Wheel, Chain Wheel, Undershot Wheel, Back Water, Besant's 
Wheel, Lambert's Wheel. Breast Wheel, Horizontal Wheel, Barker's Mill, Wind 
Power, Vertical Windmill, Adjustment of Sails, Horizontal Windmill, Steam 
PoweTy Steam, Applications of Steam, By Condensation, By Generation, By Ex- 
pansion, The Steam Engine, Boiler Appendages, Engine, Noncondensing Engine. 
Condensing Engines, Description, Expansion, Engines, Valves, Pistons, Parallel 
Motion, Historical Remarks, Projected Improvements, Rotative Engines, Use of 
Steam at High Temperatures, Use of Vapors of Low Temperature, Gas Engines, 
Steam Carriages, Steam Gun, Gunpowder ^ Manufkcture, Detonation, Force, Pro- 
perties of a Gun, Blasting. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

Arts of Conveying Water. 

Of Conducting ^a^er— Aqueducts, Water Pipes, Friction of Pipes, Obstruction 
of Pipes, Syphon, Of Raising Water, Scoop Wheel, Persian Wheel, Noria, Rope 
Pump, Hydreole, Archimedes' Screw, Spiral Pump, CentriAigal Pump, Common 
Pumps, Forcing Pumps, Plunger Pump, Delahire's Pump, Hydrostatic Press, 
Lifting Pump, Bag Pump, Double Acting Pump, Rolling Pump, Eccentric Pump, 
Anrangement of Pipes, Chain Pump, Schemnitz Vessels, or Hungarian Machine, 
Hero's Fountain, Atmospheric Madiines, Hydraulic Ram, Of Projecting Water, 
Foantains, Fire Engines, Throwing Wheel. 



CHAPTER xvin. 
Alls of Combining Flosibla Filirsa. 
Theory ot Twialing. Ropo Mniiiiif. Collon M(m%fcmlve, Elomoillary Im ... , 
trnoi, BaliiDB, Canilnir. Drnwing, Rovin;, Splnnlnf, Hule Spinning, Waniiab 
DnulDg, WuTtnf, Twill iDf, Double WeaTing, Grou WeK>lne,L«B,CBrp«iBs, ' 
TipMlry, Velvsu, LLoom, Wooftai, Filling, Paftr Making. 



I^nlulning Power, Ri«ulau 
rtpllon of a Clock, atrlklns 
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nclng, Gliding o 



1, VorklnE, Coining. Flmlng, Copper, E\[rBctioii. WarUOL 
Srui, MsnDAiclorB, Bullons, F[na,Sronu,Ccad,EiIrncllsn,MnniillcIun, Blieet i 
Levi, Lewi Flpen, Lmdcn Stiol, Tin, Block Tin, Tin FlateB.SilTerlnB oTMIrroni, 1 
Iron, Biaoltino, Croite Iron, Oulliu, Mulienble Iron, Forflloi, Rollliif aai SUt- ' 
Ung, Wtn Dnwing, Nail MsUng, OuD MokiDg, Bucl, Alloys ot Bioel, Ou« Hanl- 
anlng, Temporioe, Cutlery. 



]Ibd, MilBiiBia, Crown Gtnaa, Frlltlng, Helllne, ItloTCiaj. Annealing, Bra«d 
«, Flint Glan, Bonis Qlan, Cylinder Glnm, Plate i:irui!i, Moulding, Pr«lH, 
ttlng. Stained Glam, EaudelUog, ArllGclnl Gertui, DeillriacBtlon, ResHIDtlA 



Ware, Throwing, Prcuing, Cnsling, Burning, Printing, GliuJng, Cbloa Wara, 

A FAIVnLIAR TREATISE ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, b^ Iho Hon. Jddgk 

Storv, L L. D., AvXhor of ' Commcntanes on the Cotufitu- 

LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANKLIN, by Jared Sparks, L L. D., Professor^ Hw- 
toryin Harvard Univcnily, Mtilhar of ' the lAfe and Wriimga 
qfJVaahington,' 'IhelAfeand TVnIinga of FrajJcUn,' SfC.Sfc. 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. 
RoTAL Rohdins. 

Tha design of this Work in to show y/hM Chrialinnity hae dons for J 
the hnman intellect, and what that hoa done Tor Christianity. 




THE LORD OF THE SOlh, OR, PICTURES OF 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE ; by Rev. WiRRBN Burtom, 
J.vUwr of ' Tin District School as it Was, ' S^c. ^c. 

SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. Aiowzo 
Potteh, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, 
in Union College, Schenectady, JV. ¥. 

The deugn of this Work is lo call sUeuion to the Cad that the Am 
aie the result of intelligtnct — that thej ha«e, sacb one ila principla 
or Vieory — that these principles are rurnishedby Science, and tllut he, 
theroforo, who wonld nnderstand the Aits, must know somelhing of 
Science ; while, on the otber band, he who woald see tbe trae power 
sod worth of Science ooglil to eludy it in its applicBlioue. The work 
will be umde op otfacU, illuslniling nod enforcing ihess views — so ar- 
ranged as to eihibit the invariable cotineiiou between proceitu in Art, 
and laws in Aliiure. Tho importonce of anch a work requires no 



AGRICULTURE, by the Hon. Judge Buel, of Albany, 
Editor of 'the Cultivator.' 

Thia Work is intended ns on aid to the Ybung Farmer, and from 
ifae known chsracler of the gentlemna who baa it ui hikod, (here can ba 
no doubt but that it will be eKeeuted in a bighl; BBtJafaclory manner. 
The following, among olber sabjects, will be (herein treated of, viz. 

1. Thfl ImportsDce of Apicnltars to a Nation. 

5. Sfmia of tbfl priDclpla ofthfi daw and Improved Kuibaailry. 
4. Agrlcnllare Enn^derEd u an Bmployineni. 

7. Aaalogf biiween AnUnKi and Vegeubls Nulriilon. 

B. FurilierlmproTemonlofllioSoll, 

9. " " bj Manurea, AoLmal and Vegelable. 

10. " " by Ulneral MMliires. 

11. Frlnclples and DparaiiDOi of DralDiai. 
U. FrladplHorTiUige. 
13 OperallauorlilllgE, «c«e. 

ba^ven. " 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by; CnARLEi T. 
Jacesqn, M. D,, Geolo^cal Suroeyor of Maine and Rhode 
hlatid. 

STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, bj 
George Tdckbr, Professor of Moral Philosophy m the Um- 
vfrnty ^ Virgwa, •duthor of ' the Life of Jefferson, ' Sfc. Ife. 



AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS, used for medi- 
cinal and economical purposes and employed in the Arts, 
wilh numerous engravings ; by Professor Jacob Bigelow, 
Author of ^Plants /^Boston,' 'Medical Botany,' Sfc. ^c. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS, by Robert RiUTOUL, Jr., Esq. 

LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romeo El- 
ton, Professor of Languages in Brown University. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES, by Mrs. Emma C. Emburv, of Brooklyn, 

A", r. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, by 

Mra. SiitAH J. HiLK, Editor of ' the Ladies' Book,' AuUwr 
of the 'Ladies' Wreath,' •Flora's Interpreter,' ^c. ^i 

DO RIGHT AND HAVE RIGHT, by Mrs. Ahxint. 
H. Li.vcoLN Phelps, Fnncipal of the Literary Department 
of the Young Ladies' Semijwrv, at fVest Chester, Pa., 
formerly of the Troy Seminary, ff. Y,, Author of ' PamiHar 
Lectures on Botany,' 'Female Student,' ^c. 

The object of thia Work may be gathered froui tha fotlawing ro- 
marks of Mrs. Pbelpa. " A popular vrock on the principles of law, wilb 
Bloties illusltating Ibese principlea, might be very profitable to peojJa 
in commoD life, ua well u to children. The ivard cheoled by a §Diird- 
iin, tho urtdato imposed on by admioistralora oi exocutois, tha tDJft 
abandoned by a huabaad, with whom she had trusted her paternal in- 
heritance, the partner in buainesa, overreached by liU omfty astociate, 
for want of n knawlsdge ot [ho operB^ons of Ibe law, — all these nurht 
be exhibited in anch a way as to teach tlie necsBalty of legs! knowledge 
lo both BBiea, and la all ages and classes." 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY, 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, of Columbia, S. C. 

This is written with a view lo yonng readera, and for ihe pnrpDBS of 
illngtraling jmportimt bistorical eventa. 

The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, 
a History of the United States, and of other Countries, a 
History of the Aborigines of our Country, a History of , 
InventioDB, Works on Botany, Natural History, &.c. &c. J 
Many distinguished writers, not here mentioned, have beeuj 
engaged, whose names will be in due time announced, ~ 
although at present, we do not feel at liberty lo moke tbei 
public. 
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Among the works prepared, and in a state of forward- 
ness, for the Jvvenite Series ar« the following, viz. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miaa 
Caboline Sedgwick, Author of ' The Poor Rich Man, 
and Rick Poor Man,' ' lAve and Let Live,' ' Home,' Sfc. Sfc. 

NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by 
N. Hawthorne, Author of ' 7\-ice Told TaUn,' ^c. 

CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE 
FIRE SIDE, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

FAILURE NOT RUIN, by Horatio G. Hale, A. M. 

TALES IN PROSE, blending instruction with amuse- 
ment ; by Miaa Mary E. Lee, of Charleston, S. C. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE :— Stories; each in- 
culcating aome moral lesson ; by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
of Brooklyn, ^V. Y. 

FREDERICK HASKELL'S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD, by H. G. Hale, A. M., Philologist to 
the Exploring Expedition. 

BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by MiaaE. Rob- 
BiNa, Author of ' American Popular Lessons,' Sequel to the 
same, ^c. 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE, by A. J. Stansedky, 
Esq., of Washington Cilij ; illustrated by numerous cuts. 

WORKS OF ART, by Ike satne ; illustrated by numer- 
oua cuts. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, a.vd other Stories select- 
ed from the Writings of Jake Tayt,or, with asketch of her 
life, (and a likeness,) by Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
BARBAULD, jeilh a Ufe and Porlrail. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, leilh a Life and Portrait. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
SHERWOOD, with a Life and Portrait. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF DR. 
AIKIN, with a Sketch of his Ufe, by Mrs. Hale. 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, by Be.vjamin Sil- 

LiMAN, Jr., Assistant in Ike Department of Chemistry, JHin- 

■ eralogy, and Geology in Vale College ; aided by Professor 

SiLLIHAK. 
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MY SCHOOLS AND MV TEACHERS, by Ttba. A, 
H. Lincoln Phei-ps. 

Tba aDthDj''H dcBign in ibia work, » to describe the Cominoti 
Schools as thej were in New-England et Ibe beeinning of lbs presen 
ceolnry ; lo delineate Ibe peculiar chaructcn of diBetent Tenohera ; 
and la give s slielcb of bar various school companions, witb their 
ifter life, eudcgyoring Ibereb; to «ban tbat ibe child, 
wbUe at school, is foriaing the future niso, or watoan. 

It IB not the iotentioa of the Publisliers to drive these 
works through the Prees with an undue speed, in the hope 
of securing the market, by the mulliplioity of the publica- 
tions caat upon the community ; they rely for patronage, 
upon the intriasic merits of the \vorks, and consequently 
time must be allowed (ho writers to mature and systema- 
tize them. The more aui-ely to admit of this, the two Se- 
ries will be issued in setsoflivQ and ten volumes at a time. 
Besides the advantage above alluded to, that will result 
from such an arrangement, it will place The School Li- 
BRARt within the reach of those Districts, which, from the 
limited amount of their annual funds, would not otherwise 
be enabled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Library ; will be bound in 
cloth, with goat-skin backs having gilt titles upon' thera^ 
and, for greater durability, cloth hinges inside of the 

The larger Series will be furnished to Schools, Acade- 
miea, &,c., at teecnly-five cents per volume, and the Jwaule 
Series at forlji cents per volume ; which the Publiahers ad- 
visedly declare to be cheaper, than any other series of 
works that can be procured at home or abroad, bearing in 
mind their high intellectual character, and the style of 
their mechanical execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, 
Trustees, Teachera, and others, for either or both Series, 
and wish particular directions hori}, to lekom, and lo vjhat 
place, the books shall be forwarded. 

Annexed are Speci. 
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THE ARTERIGI. 




carried into the reservoir, and they fill it half full of water, 
C ; the mouth of the pipe, D, which is to convey awaj 
the water, reaches into the water in the reservoir. As 
the water rises, Che air is compressed : so that, although 
the pumps act alternately, the elasticity of the contained 
air acts uninterruptedly in pressing on the surface of the 
water, and raising it by the tube, D, in an equable stream. 
The elasticity of the contained air, fills up the interval 
between the actions of the pumps, and admits of no in- 
temiption to the force with which the water is propelled 
upwards. 

Surety these are sufficient indicauons of the necessity 
of three powers acting in propelling the blood from the 
heart- The first, is a sudden and powerful action of 
the ventricle : the second, is a contraction of the artery, 
somewhat similar, excited by its distention : the third, 
though a properly independent of life, is a power permit- 
ting no interval or alternation ; it is the elasticity of the 
coats of the artery : and these three powers, duly adjust- 
ed, keep UD a cta^ n in tlw blood-vessels. It 
ia traSf d, the blood flows 




NATURAL THEOLOGV. 

The superior sagacity of animals which hunt their 1 
prey, and which, consequeDlly, depend for their liveii- ' 
hood upon their nose, is well known in its use ; but not , 
Bt all known in the organization wliich produces it- 

The external ears of beasts of prey, of lions, tigers, 
wolves, have their trumpet- pari, or concavity, standing 
forward, to seize the sounds which are before them — 
viz., the sounds of the animals which ihey pursue or 
watch. The ears of animals of flight are turned back- 
ward, to give notice of tlie approach of their enemy from 
behind, whence he may steal upon them unseen. This 
is a critical distinction, and is mechanical ; but it may be 
suggested, and, I think, not without probability, thai it J 
is the effect of continual habit. 




[Heads of the hare and wolf, showing the diSerent manner^ 
in which the ears are tumeo. — Am. Ed.] 

The eyes of animals which follow their prey by night, 
as cats, owls, &c., possess a faculty not given to those i 
of oth -^ea, namely, of closing the pupil enltVely. 



OF COLUMBUS. 91 

It is difficult even for the imagination to conceire the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of so sublime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures 
must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land which 
lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was 
fruitful was evident from the vegetables which floated 
from its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived in 
the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving light which he bad beheld, proved that it was the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabitants ? Were 
they like those of other parts of the globe ; or were they 
some strange and monstrous race, such as the imagina- 
tion in those times was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions ? Had he come upon some wild island, 
far in the Indian seas; or was this the famed Cipango 
itself, the object of his golden fancies? A thousand 
speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, 
as he watched for the night to pass away; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and 
gilded cities, and all the splendors of oriental civilization. 



CHAPTER XI. 

First Landing of Columbus in the JV*ew World, — Cruise 
among the Bahama Islands. — Discovery of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, [1492.] 

When the day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, several leagues in extent, of 
great freshness and verdure, and covered with trees like 
a continual orchard. Though every thing appeared in 
the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet the island was 
evidently populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from the wcwy *t^ to the shore. 

Thqr^ " 'r attitudes 
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residence of Martin Alonzo 
in the time of Columbus. 
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We now arrived at the churcb of St. George, in the | 
porcli of wbich Columbus first proclaimed to tlie iuhabi- [ 
tants of Palos tlie order of llie sovereigns, that they 
should furnish bim with ships for his great voyage of dis- J 
covery. This edifice has lately been tlioroughly repaired, I 
and, being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for J 
ages, a monitment of the discoverers. It stands outside I 
of the village, on the brow of a hill, looking along a tittle ' 
valley toward [he river. The remains of a Moorisli 
arch prove it to have been a mosque in former times ; 
just above it, on the crest of ilie hill, is the ruin of n \ 
Moorish castle. 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to recall the I 
interesting scene that bad taken place there, when Co- 
lumbus, accompanied by the zealous friar Juan Perez, 
caused the public notary to read the royal order in pres- 1 
ence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazils;! 
but it is difficult to conceive the consternation that must] 
have been struck into so remote a little community, by I 
this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among diem, I 
bearing a command that they should put their persons 1 
and ships at his disposal, and sail with him away mtothel 
unknown wilderness of the ocean. ■ 

T 'Or of the church has nothing remarkable,] 



THE COTTON PLANT. 335 

work of creation and the work of grace revealed in the 
word of God. Proofs corroborative of the authenticity 
of the Bible, have been gathered from those very sources 
which formerly were applied to by the skeptic for his 
sharpest weapons ; and at this moment, (such is the secu- 
rity with which Christianity may regard the progress of 
knowledge,) there does not exist in our own country, nor, 
so far as I am aware, in any other, one philosopher of 
eminence who has ventured to confront Christianity and 
philosophy, as manifestly contradictory. May we not 
venture to hope that, in a very short time, the weak darts 
of minor spirits, which from time to tune are still permit- 
ted to assail our bulwarks, will be also quenched, and the 
glorious Gospel, set free from all the oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called, shall walk hand in hand over the 
earth with a philosophy always growing in humiUty, be- 
cause every day becoming more genume. C. J. C. D. 



TWELFTH WEEK— MONDAY. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR WEAVING. THE COTTON- 
PLANT. 

The cotton-plant, another vegetable substance, exten- 
sively used in manufactures, differs materially from that 
already described, in its properties, appearance, and hab- 
its. Instead of being generally diffused over temperate 
climates, it belongs more properly to the torrid zone, and 
the regions bordering on it ; and instead of being chiefly 
confined to one species, as to its peculiar and useful qual- 
ities, its varieties seem scarcely to have any limit, extend- 
ing from an herb* of a foot or two in height, to a treef 

* Gossypium herbaceum, or common herbaceous cotton-plant 

t Bombax ceiba, or American silk cotton-tree. — [The Baobab, or 
Adansonia digitata, an enormons and long-lived tree, also belongs to 
this family. But it is incorrect to call those trees '* Tariotiot" of the 
cotton plant. They are nearly allied to i* * 
ferent divisions of the great oir 
downy contents of their pods are 
— Am. Ed.] 
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Coup dt main, (FrenEh term,) a mililDrj eipressioD, denoting sn id- -^^H 
Dultetl decor-am, ut pro patria mori, II a delightful i.nd gloriou* to ^^| 
die for one's oonnt^. ^^| 

EJUgiei Seb. Caboti Angli Jitii Joannit Caioti milUit nurati. Aa ^^H 
will be seen by the test, where this inscriplion ocaura, (p. 121,) ^^H 
them u nn ambiguity in the applicalian of the lost Iwo words. Ilia ^^M 
other part of (be insctiplion, may be renderod, " the pDitiah (or ^^[ 



aa) of Sebodtion Cabal, of Englonil, eon of John Cabot." 
MiUi, or militii, Oieaan, literally, a wurrior, or iol4ier, oi officer 
of tha ntmy ; ond in the Fngltsh liiw, eomclimea indicates a knight. 
Auratui, or aarali, raenns ^t, gilded, or decked with gold. JSgtiu 
meuiu a boraeman, of knighl, who waa frequently called tqutt aura- 
tut, becauas, uncieutlf, none bat knights were allowed lo benuliff 1 
thoir armor, and other habiliments, wjlh gold. ' 

En nuuii, in a body, in the maae, altogether. 

JBquet, aod Eqjiti avraiai, ' See Effigies, 

Faicine, (pl./oicinei,) a handle of fagots, or sinnll btaochea of treeii 
DT stidu of wood, boond logeliier, for filling ditches, Sic. 

J'brmuin, (pl./arniu2<e,) a prescribed form or otdar. 

Oiodalic, relating to the art of measuring Borfaces. 

Granina, grasses. 

Grem Mountain Boyi, a term applied, during the Rerolationary War, 1 
to the inhabitants of Vennonl, (Groen Monntain,} pnrticularfj thoae 

Gymnola), the electric eel. 

Babeaa Corpus, " yon may have the body." A tvnt, as it has been 
aptly leriued, of personal (reedom; which secnres, to any individual, 
who may be imprisoned, tbc privilege of having hia canae imme- 
diately removed to the highest court, that the judges maj decide 
whether there ia ground far bis imprisonment or not. 

Bipparchut, a celebrated malhematician and astronomer of Niosea, in 
Bithynia, who died 125 years before (he Chrialian era. He wsi 
■he first after Tholes and Bulpiciua Gallns, who foand oat ihe exact 
time of eclipses, of which he made a calcnlatioa for GOD years. He is 
BUppoaed lu have been (lie first, who reduced astroDOtny to a science, 
and prosecuted tha study of it systematically. 

Loyalisli, Royalists, Refugeet, and Toriei. In the tinioa of the Revo- 
lution, these terms were naed as technical or party names, and were 
aomatimes applied indiscriminately. Strictly speaking, however. 
Loyalists, were those whoso feeliogs or Dplniens were in favor of 
the mother country, but who ileclined Inking part in the Revolu- 
tion ; Ro]ialieli, werB those who prafenad nr favored, a kingly gov- 
ernment ; Rifugees, were ihuae who fled from the conntry tnd 
Bonghl the protection of Ihe British ; and 7\iria, were those, wlio 
aclually opposed (he War, and took pan with the enemy, aiding 
them by all the moans in their power, 

Magnitic Variation, a devinlion of the needle in the mariner's com- 
pass, from an exact North and South direction. 

Mailer-at-armi, an officer appointed to take charge of Ihe small i 
■ tip of „„_ ajij [„ teach the oIKr i .. -l 
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MARY BOND IN A SICK-ROOM. 129 

ring it all the time. Of course I do not make it 
every time it is wanted, for sometimes, when I 
want it extra good, I boil and stir it a full hour, 
and then I put it away in a close vessel and in a 
cool place. ' For Raymond, or for any one get- 
ting well, and free from fever, •! put in a third 
wheat flour, and half milk. You see it is a very 
simple process, sir." 

" Yes — simple enough. But it is to these 
simple processes that people will not give their 
attention." 

Mary had the happiness of seeing Raymond 
sitting up before their parents returned, and when 
they drove into the great gate, and up the lane, 
he was in his rockmg-chair by the window, watch- 
ing for them. They had heard of his illness, and 
were most thankful to find him so far recovered. 
The Doctor chanced to be present when they 
arrived. " O, Doctor !" said Mrs. Bond, after 
the first greetings were over, " how shall I ever 
be grateful enough to you .^" 

" I have done very little, Mrs. Bond," replied 
the honest Doctor. " In Raymond's case, medi- 
cine could do little or nothing. Nature had been 
overtasked, and wanted rest and sootliing. Under 
God, Raymond owes his recovery to Mary." 

''O, mother!" exclaimed Raymond, bursting 
into tears, " she is the best sister in the world !" 

" She is the best sister in the two worlds !" 
cried little Grace Bond, a child of five years old. 

A source of true comfort and happiness is such 
a child and such a sister as Mary Bond ! — a light 



138 THE LOST CHILDREN. 

H tu, as soon as n-o are missed ; let us keep on 

P andperbaps we may find some other path." 

The poor children proceeded on their course, 
uncoDscious that every step was takiDg them deep- 
er into the forest, until, comple I ely bewildered by 
the thick darkness, and overcome with fatigue, they 
could go no further. " Let us pray to God, and 
then vre can lie down, and die in peace," said 
George ; and the innocent children Imelt down on 
the fallen leaves, and lisped their simple prayers, 
as they were accustomed to do at tlieir moUier's 
side. 

" We must iry to find some shelter, George," 
said Kate, as they arose from their knees, " this 
chill air will kilt you, even if we escape the wild 
beasts." As she spoke, the light of a young 
moon which faintly illumined the depths of the 
wood, enabled her to discover a liollow log lying 
near. Tearing off some branches fromthe brittle 
hemlock tree, she piled them around the log, in 
such a manner, as to form a sort of penthouse ; 
and, placing George within the more effectual 
shelter of the log, she lay doivn by his side. Worn 
widi fatigue, notwithstanding their feare, the chil- 
dren soon fell into a profound sleep ; and llie 
beams of the morning sun, shining through the 
branches which formed their covering, first awoke 
them from their peaceful slumbers. 

Their little hearts swelled with gratitude to tlie 
merciful God, who had preserved them through 
the perils of the night, and the morning hymn which 
was wont to resound within the walls of their 
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